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Dear  Secretary  Udall  and  Secretary  Freeman: 

In  April  1965  Secretary  Udall  requested  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  to  take  the  lead 
in  a  nationwide  trails  study.  This  assignment  was  made  in  response  to  President  Johnson's 
Natural  Beauty  Message  of  February  8,  1965,  in  which  he  called  for  development  and 
protection  of  a  balanced  system  of  trails — in  the  Nation's  metropolitan  areas  as  well  as  in 
the  countryside — in  cooperation  with  State  and  local  governments  and  private  interests. 
He  called  for  such  a  trail  system  to  help  protect  and  enhance  the  total  quality  of  the  outdoor 
environment  as  well  as  to  provide  much  needed  opportunities  for  healthful  outdoor  recreation. 
The  President  said: 


The  forgotten  outdoorsmen  of  today  are  those  who  like  to  walk,  hike,  ride  horseback,  or 
bicycle.  For  them  we  must  have  trails  as  well  as  highways.  Nor  should  motor  vehicles  be 
permitted   to   tyrannize  the  more  leisurely  human  traffic. 

Old  and  young  alike  can  participate.  Our  doctors  recommend  and  encourage  such  activity 
for  fitness  and  fun. 

I  am  requesting,  therefore,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  work  with  his  colleagues  in 
the  Federal  Government  and  with  State  and  local  leaders  and  recommend  to  me  a  co- 
operative program  to  encourage  a  national  system  of  trails,  building  up  the  more  than 
hundred  thousand  miles  of  trails  in  our  national  forests  and  parks. 

There  are  many  new  and  exciting  trail  projects  underway  across  the  land.  In  Arizona,  a 
county  has  arranged  for  miles  of  irrigation  canal  banks  to  be  used  by  riders  and  hikers.  In 
Illinois,  an  abandoned  railroad  right-of-way  is  being  developed  as  a  "Prairie  Path."  In 
Mexico  utility  rights-of-way  are  used  as  public  trails. 

As  with  so  much  of  our  quest  for  beauty  and  quality,  each  community  has  opportunities 
for  action.  We  can  and  should  have  an  abundance  of  trails  for  walking,  cycling,  and 
horseback  riding,  in  and  close  to  our  cities.  In  the  back  country  we  need  to  copy  the 
great  Appalachian  Trail  in  all  parts  of  America,  and  to  make  full  use  of  rights-of-way 
and  other   public   paths. 


A  four-member  Steering  Committee  was  appointed  to  conduct  the  study.  The  Steering 
Committee,  representing  four  Federal  agencies,  consisted  of:  Daniel  M.  Ogden,  Jr.,  Assistant 
Director  for  Planning  and  Research,  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  chairman;  Hamilton  K.  Pyles,  Deputy  Chief,  Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture; Theodore  L.  Swem,  Assistant  Director,  Cooperative  Activities,  National  Park  Service, 
Department  of  the  Interior;  and  Eldon  F.  Holmes,  Chief,  Recreational  Staff,  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  Department  of  the  Interior. 


In  formulating  a  nationwide  trails  program,  the  Steering  Committee's  objectives  were   to: 

1.  Describe  existing  trail  systems. 

2.  Assess  the  adequacy  of  existing  trail  programs  to  serve  present  and  prospective  users. 

3.  Suggest  the  appropriate  role  for  the  Federal  Government,  State  governments,  local  gov- 
ernments, and  private  interests  in  providing  new  recreation  trails. 

4.  Recommend    Federal    legislation    to    foster    development    of    a    balanced    and    adequate 
Nationwide  System  of  Trails. 

The  Steering  Committee  considered  three  principal  types  of  recreation  trails:  long  "trunk" 
trails  which  would  permit  extended  hiking  or  riding  trips;  trails  on  units  of  public  land 
which  would  open  important  recreation  areas  to  public  use  and  enjoyment ;  and  trails  which 
could  be  located  in  and  near  urban  centers  to  provide  more  limited  hiking  and  riding 
experiences   within   easy   reach   of   people's   homes. 

Many  agencies  assisted  in  gathering  data,  exploring  new  concepts,  and  preparing  material. 
Among  participating  Federal  agencies,  in  addition  to  those  represented  on  the  steering 
committee,  were  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Cooperation  also  was 
extended  by  many  interested  State  and  local  agencies  and  by  private  groups  and  individuals. 

The  Steering  Committee  called  upon  the  participating  agencies  to  study  particular  long 
trails  and  invited  all  Federal  land  managing  agencies  to  review  their  systems  of  recreation 
trails  and  to  recommend  specific  actions  to  strengthen  them. 

The  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  in  carrying  out  study  assignments  cooperated  closely 
with  State  and  local  governments  to  determine  trail  opportunities  in  State  parks  and  forests, 
and    developed    criteria   for   trails   in    and    near   metropolitan    areas. 

The  study  served  as  a  basis  for  an  Adminstration  bill  which  would  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Nationwide  System  of  Trails.  This  bill,  submitted  to  the  Congress  March  31,  1966, 
was  followed  by  the  introduction  of  legislation  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

The  study  also  led  to  the  granting  of  a  total  of  $367,436  to  12  urban  areas  for  trail 
development.  Grants  were  made  by  Secretary  Udall  in  July  1966  from  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  to  Arlington  County,  Virginia;  Atlanta,  Georgia;  Chicago,  Illinois;  Denver, 
Colorado;  Detroit,  Michigan;  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin;  New  York  City;  Omaha,  Nebraska; 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  Phoenix,  Arizona;  San  Francisco,  California;  and  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington. These  pilot  projects  were  intended  to  demonstrate  the  benefits  of  urban  trail  development 
and  point  the  way  to  similar  development  in  other  populated  areas. 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  the  report  of  the  Steering  Committee:  "Trails  for  America."  It  con- 
tains necessary  detail  and  other  information  to  support  the  proposed  Nationwide  System  of 
Trails.  The  Administration's  legislative  proposal  and  this  report,  together,  form  a  blueprint 
for  a  comprehensive,  long  range  program  of  recreation  trail  development  in  this  country. 

Sincerely  yours, 


<r\fi>. 


.Ql  C3^ 


Edward  C.  Crafts 
Director 


(Photo:    National    Park    Service,    No.    1924-1) 


'We  need  to  copy  the  great  Appalachian  Trail   in  all  parts  of  America:' — President  Johnson 
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SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Walking,  hiking,  and  bicycling  are  simple 
pleasures  within  the  economic  reach  of  virtually 
all  citizens.  Horseback  riding,  even  though  in- 
creasingly expensive  for  urban  dwellers,  is  avail- 
able to  a  large  proportion  of  Americans. 

Opportunities  to  enjoy  these  basic  activities 
have  become  increasingly  limited  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  the  society  has  urbanized  and  as 
economic  development  has  preempted  areas 
which  had  earlier  been  devoted  to  outdoor 
recreation  uses.  Today,  with  more  leisure  time 
and  with  rising  amounts  of  disposable  income 
available  for  recreation  uses,  more  and  more 
Americans  are  seeking  relaxation  and  physical 
and  spiritual  renewal  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
traditional  simple  pleasures. 


Walking  for  pleasure  ranks  second  only  to 
driving  for  pleasure  among  recreation  activities 
of  the  American  people.  Upon  determining 
this  basic  fact  in  its  national  recreation  survey 
of  1960,  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
Review  Commission  observed  in  its  final  report : 

It  is  something  of  a  tribute  to  Americans 
that  they  do  as  much  cycling  and  walking 
as  they  do,  for  very  little  has  been  done 
to  encourage  these  activities,  and  a  good 
bit,  if  inadvertently,  to  discourage  them. 
We  are  spending  billions  for  our  new  high- 
ways, but  few  of  them  being  constructed 
or  planned  make  any  provision  for  safe 
walking  and  cycling.  Many  of  the  subur- 
ban developments  surrounding  our  cities 
do  not  even  have  sidewalks,  much  less 
cycle  paths. 

Europe,  which  has  even  greater  population 
densities,  has  much  to  teach  us  about  build- 
ing recreation  into  the  environment.  Hol- 
land is  constructing  a  national  network  of 
bicycle  trails.  In  Scotland,  the  right  of  the 
public  to  walk  over  the  privately  owned 
moors  goes  back  centuries.  In  Scandinavia, 
buses  going  from  the  city  to  the  countryside 
have  pegs  on  their  sides  on  which  people 
can  hang  their  bicycles.  Car  ownership 
is  rising  all  over  Europe,  but  in  the  plan- 
ning of  their  roads  and  the  posting  of 
them,  Europeans  make  a  special  effort  to 
provide  for  those  who  walk  or  cycle. 

Why  not  here?  Along  the  broad  rights-of- 
way  of  our  new  highways — particularly 
those  in  suburban  areas — simple  trails 
could  be  laid  out  for  walkers  and  cyclists. 
Existing  rights-of-way  for  high  tension 
lines,  now  so  often  left  to  weeds  and 
rubble,  could  at  very  little  cost  be  made 
into  a  "connector"  network  of  walkways. 


Beyond  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  people 
reflected  in  the  1960  national  survey,  there  are 
no  reliable  measures  of  the  volume  of  public 
use  of  hiking,  bicycling,  and  horseback  trails. 
We  know  that  the  Appalachian  Trail  receives 
tens  of  thousands  of  visitors  a  year.  In  addition 
a  large  share  of  the  visitors  to  the  National 
Parks  and  National  Forests  each  year  use  trails. 
How  many  more  people  would  enjoy  the  simple 
pleasures  of  walking,  hiking,  horseback  riding, 
or  bicycling  if  there  were  adequate  opportuni- 
ties can  only  be  surmised.  We  know  only  that 
expressed  desire  surpasses  existing  opportunities. 
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A     favorite      family 
(Photo:  No.  S-l) 


pastime  —  walking      for     pleasure. 
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l<>  enhance  opportunities  f< >i  these  activi- 
Nationwide  System  <if  Traill  ihould  be 
ettablithed.  Federal  agenciei  should  be  directly 
authorized  to  put  the  trail  program  into  elicit, 
.nxl  Nt.itr  and  local  agencies  should  be-  en- 
( ouraged  to  parti*  ipate  \ igorousl)  Federal  t<< h- 
nical  and  financial  assistance  should  be  made 
available  to  State  and  local  agencies,  .is  needed, 
to  promote  this  endeavor. 

Three  trail  categories  should  be  developed: 


National  Scenic  Trails 

A  limited  number  of  national  scenic  trails 
should  be  established   to  provide  opportunities 

-.tended  foot,  horseback,  and  bicycle  trips 
for  Americans  in  all  parts  of  the  Nation.  Na- 
tional scenic  trails  should  have  natural,  scenic, 
or  historic  qualities  that  give  them  recreation 
potential  of  national  significance.  Such  trails 
typically  should  be  several  hundred  miles  in 
length,  have  overnight  shelters  at  appropriate 
intervals,  and  be  interconnected  with  other 
major  trails  that  provide  opportunity  for  ex- 
tended hiking  or  riding  experiences.  They  would 
be  the  major  axes  of  networks  of  trails  branch- 
ing out  to  nearby  points  of  special  attraction 
serving  areas  of  population  throughout  the 
country. 

As  the  initial  unit  of  the  system,  the  exist- 
ing Appalachian  Trail,  which  extends  2.000 
miles  from  Mt.  Katahdin,  Maine,  through  14 
States  to  Springer  Mountain,  Georgia,  should 
be  authorized  immediately  as  a  national  scenic 
trail. 


I   m  the  development  of  an  adequate 

number  of  national  scenic  trails,  pre-authoiiza- 
tion  studies  of  three  other  trails  should  be 
initiated  Kadi  of  these  trails  e\Ms  jn  whole 
or  in  part  and  each  can  be  placed  in  operation 
at  an  early  date.  Completion  <>f  the  studies 
should    be    followed    by    prompt    authorization. 

I  hese  trails  are: 

1.  Pacific  Crest  Trail.  2.300  miles,  from  the 
Washington-Canadian  border  down  the  back- 
bone of  the  Cascade  and  Sierra  Nevada  Moun- 
tains, to  the  California-Mexican  border. 

2.  Potomac  Heritage  Trail,  825  miles,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Potomac  River  to  the  sources 
of  the  river  in  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia, 
including  the  170-mile  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal  towpath. 

3.  Continental  Divide  Trail,  3,082  miles,  from 
the  Montana-Canadian  border  in  Glacier  Na- 
tional Park,  through  many  National  Forests 
and  scenic  areas  in  the  States  of  Montana, 
Idaho.  Wyoming,  and  Colorado,  to  Silver  City. 
New  Mexico. 


rive  other  trails  appear  from  preliminary 
study  to  merit  consideration  in  whole  or  in  part 
for  possible  national  scenic  trail  status.  Detailed 
study  should,  therefore,  be  undertaken  promptly 
of  the  following: 


1.  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail,  4,600  miles,  from 
the  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  area  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  River,  Oregon  and  Washington, 
following  the  route  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Expedition  up  the  Missouri  River,  across  Lolo 
Pass,  and  down  the  Clearwater,  Snake,  and 
Columbia  Rivers. 

2.  Oregon  Trail,  2,000  miles  from  Independ- 
ence, Missouri,  to  the  vicinity  of  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, through  the  States  of  Missouri,  Kansas, 
Nebraska,    Wyoming,    Idaho,    and   Oregon. 

3.  North  Country  Trail,  3,170  miles,  from 
the  Appalachian  Trail  in  Vermont  through  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
and  Minnesota,  to  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  in 
North  Dakota. 

4.  Natchez  Trace,  600  miles,  from  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  to  Natchez,  Mississippi,  following 
the  historic  route  used  by  Indians  and  early 
settlers. 

5.  Santa  Fe  Trail,  extending  800  miles  from 
Independence,  Missouri,  through  Kansas,  Okla- 
homa, and  Colorado,  to  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 


A  number  of  other  trails  were  suggested 
for  consideration  in  the  Nationwide  Trail  Study 
but  were  deferred  for  possible  future  considera- 
tion. Most  if  not  all  of  these  should  receive 
early  attention  and  study: 

1.  Chisholm  Trail,  extending  from  San  An- 
tonio, Texas,  northerly  through  Oklahoma,  to 
Abilene,  Kansas. 

2.  Pacific  Coast  Trail,  extending  along  the 
more  picturesque  sections  of  the  Washington- 
Oregon-California  coastline. 

3.  Upper  Colorado  River  Trail,  extending 
from  the  Flaming  Gorge  Recreation  Area  in 
Utah  and  Wyoming,  down  the  Green  and  Colo- 
rado Rivers,  to  the  Glen  Canyon  Recreation 
Area  in  Utah  and  Arizona,  with  branches  lead- 
ing into  the  spectacular  side  canyons. 

4.  Rio  Grande  International  Trail,  extending 
along  the  Rio  Grande  that  forms  the  United 
States-Mexican  boundary. 

5.  Mississippi  River  Trail,  paralleling  gen- 
erally the  Great  River  Road. 

6.  Great  Lakes  International  Trail,  circling 
the  more  scenic  portions  of  the  Great  Lakes 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


7.  Ozarks  Trail,  leading  through  the  pictur- 
esque Missouri  and  Arkansas  plateau  country 
with  its  high  scenic  ridges  and  pleasant  river 
valleys. 

8.  Gulf   Seacoast   Trail,   extending   from   the 

tip  of  Florida  along  the  coastline  of  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  to  the  southern  tip 
of  Texas. 

9.  Atlantic  Coast  Trail,  extending  along  the 
more  scenic  sections  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
from  Maine  to  Florida. 

10.  Daniel  Boone  Trail,  from  Cumberland 
Gap,  Kentucky,  to  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

1 1.  Gold  Rush  Trail,  following  one  or  more  of 
the  historic  and  picturesque  routes  taken  by  the 
early  gold  seekers  in  Alaska. 

12.  Mormon  Trail,  extending  from  Nauvoo, 
Illinois,  to  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  through  the 
States  of  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Wyoming. 

13.  Trail  of  Tears,  beginning  in  the  Southeast 
and  extending  to  Oklahoma. 

14.  DeSoto  Trail,  extending  from  Tampa  Bay, 
Florida,  through  the  States  of  Georgia,  South 
Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  and  Arkansas,  ending  at  the 
Mississippi  River. 

15.  California  Trail,  extending  from  the  Ore- 
gon Trail  in  Wyoming  to  the  Sacramento  Val- 
ley in  California,  through  the  States  of  Idaho, 
Utah,  and  Nevada. 

16.  Long  Trail,  extending  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts border  northward  through  Vermont 
to  the  Canadian  border. 


Detailed  recommendations  for  administra- 
tive arrangements  of  national  scenic  trails  are 
presented  in  Chapter  1.  Specific  recommenda- 
tions for  individual  national  scenic  trails  ap- 
pear in  Chapters  2,  3,  and  4. 
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National  Scenic  Trails  should  provide  opportunities  for 
extended  foot,  horseback  or  bicycle  trips.  (Photo:  Forest 
Service,  No.  494684) 


Park  and  Forest  Trails 


I  i. iil    opportunities    on    public    lands    ad- 
ministered   by    die    \arious    Federal    and    S 

should  be  developed  u>  their  full  rec- 
reation potential.  Em|  od  priority  should 
be  gi\en  to  trail  development  where  population 
pn  HutC  is  greatest  Eta  nation  trails  on  Federal 
lands  should  be  increased  from  the  pi< 
88,000  miles  to  125.000  miles,  and  existing 
trails  upgraded.  States  administer  a  reported 
14,865  miles  of  trail,  and  have  plans  to  build 
an  additional  12.278  miles.  Emphasis  should  be 
given  to  needs  and  opportunities  for  park  and 
forest  trail  development  in  Statewide  outdoor 
recreation  plans,  and  in  the  allocation  of  ma 
ing  grants  to  States  under  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Program.  Specific  recom- 
mendations for  park  and  forest  trails  are  pre- 
sented in  Chapter  5  and  6. 


Metropolitan  Area  Trails 

The  most  urgent  need  is  for  trails  in  and 
near  metropolitan  areas.  Although  cities  and 
counties  have  made  a  start  toward  meeting  the 
need,  a  much  larger  program  is  required.  For 
each  50,000  residents,  local  governments  should 
plan  25  miles  of  foot  trail,  5  miles  of  bridle 
paths,  and  25  miles  of  bicycle  trails.  Although 
some  metropolitan  area  trails  can  serve  two 
or  more  of  these  uses,  where  use  is  heavy, 
separate  trails  designed  for  the  intended  use 
should  be  developed.  For  motorcycle  riders, 
local  governments  should  seek  areas  totaling 
15  acres  for  each  50,000  residents. 


Trails  on  public  lands  open  parks,  forests,  and  recreation 
areas  for  public  use  and  enjoyment.  Trail  to  Avalanche 
Lake,  Glacier  National  Park,  Mont.  (Photo:  National  Park 
Service,    No.   60-JB-329) 


Trail  systems  should  be  included  as  an 
integral  part  of  broader  outdoor  recreation 
planning,  and  within  the  framework  of  com- 
prehensive metropolitan  planning. 

Federal  financial  and  technical  assistance 
to  the  States  and  their  political  subdivisions  for 
metropolitan  area  trail  development  is  author- 
ized and  available  in  existing  programs  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  Although  no  addi- 
tional authority  is  essential,  some  reorientation 
of  existing  programs  is  needed  to  give  increased 
emphasis  to  the  acquisition  and  development  of 
metropolitan  area  trails. 

r  ublic  utility  rights-of-way  offer  special 
opportunity  for  metropolitan  area  trails.  Aban- 
doned railroad  lands  can  become  useful  trail 
corridors  Trails  sometimes  can  be  constructed 
beneath  electric  utility,  telephone,  and  telegraph 
transmission  lines.  Canal  banks,  river  banks,  and 
quiet  streets  also  lend  themselves  to  hiking  or 
bicycle  routes.  All  Federal  agencies  having 
jurisdiction  over  the  allocation  and  use  of  such 
rights-of-way  should  cooperate  fully  in  the  de- 
velopment of  trails  to  serve  metropolitan  areas. 
State  agencies  having  similar  jurisdiction  also 
should  encourage  and  support  development. 

State  outdoor  recreation  plans  should  re- 
flect consideration  of  the  needs  and  opportuni- 
ties for  metropolitan  area  trails,  as  should 
grants  from  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Program  and  Open-Space  Land  Program. 

Specific  recommendations  for  metropolitan 
area  trails  are  presented  in  Chapter  7.  An  illus- 
tration of  a  proposed  metropolitan  area  trail 
system  for  Washington,  D.C.,  is  presented  in 
Appendix  A. 

All  trails  designated  in  the  proposed  Na- 
tionwide System  should  bear  a  uniform  marker. 
Each  national  scenic  trail  should,  in  addition, 
be  identified  by  a  distinctive  symbol  of  its  own 
which  would  be  placed  on  the  uniform  marker. 


Public  utility  rights-of-way,  such  as  canal  banks,  offer 
excellent  opportunities  for  trail  location.  View  of  the 
Arizona  Canal  in  the  Salt  River  Valley,  Ariz.  (Photo: 
Bureau  of   Reclamation,    No.   P25-300-4898NA) 


The  most  urgent  need  for  trails  is  in  and  near  metropoli- 
tan areas  within  easy  reach  of  people's  homes.  (Photo: 
No.  S-2) 
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Trails  often  provide  major  access  routes  to  prime  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  and  camping  areas.  Box  Lake,  Rocky  Moun- 
tain National  Park,  Colo.  (Photo:  National  Park  Service 
No.   WASO-D-835) 


INTRODUCTION 


The  Nation  faces  a  "crisis  in  outdoor 
recreation."  A  surging  demand  for  opportunities 
to  enjoy  outdoor  activities  presses  upon  natural 
resources  which  are  shrinking  under  the  impact 
of  our  rapidly  expanding  population  and  econ- 
omy. One  of  the  great  challenges  of  today  is  to 
plan  adequately  to  meet  these  demands.  Only 
if  we  are  successful  in  this  effort  can  there 
be  assurance  that  future  generations  will  be 
able  to  enjoy  some  of  the  same  opportunities 
now  available  to  the  American  people. 

Trails  represent  a  major  opportunity  to 
satisfy  the  demand  for  outdoor  recreation.  By 
their  nature,  they  afford  a  low-concentration, 
dispersed  type  of  recreation  that  is  much  sought 
after  today.  Trails  are  the  means  to  some  of 
the  most  beneficial  kinds  of  exercise — walking, 
hiking,  horseback  riding,  and  cycling.  Trails 
enable  people  to  reach  prime  areas  for  hunting, 
fishing,  and  camping;  they  lead  to  areas  prized 
by  students  of  nature  and  history;  they  are 
used  by  artists  and  photographers;  they  help 
to  satisfy  the  craving  many  people  have  for 
solitude  and  the  beauty  of  untrammelled  lands 
and  waters. 
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Trail  Efforts  Today 

Wild  animals,  and  then  Indians,  formed 
the  first  trails.  The  early  explorers  and  trappers 
used  these  natural  trails  and  later  the  pioneers 
settling  the  land  followed  them.  Today,  several 
of  the  major  Federal  land  management  agencies 
— Forest  Service,  National  Park  Service,  Bureau 
of  Land  Management,  and  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife — support  programs  of 
trail  development  and  maintenance.  Some  State 
park  and  forest  agencies  also  support  extensive 
systems  of  trails.  Although  many  of  these  trails 
are  built  primarily  for  such  fire  protection  and 
livestock  use,  increasing  attention  is  being  de- 
voted to  trails  designed  for  public  recreation. 

Recreational  trails  have  been  the  subject  of 
proposed  Federal  legislation.  In  1945,  Repre- 
sentative Hoch  of  Pennsylvania  introduced 
legislation  to  establish  a  national  system  of  trails. 
This  bill  (H.R.  2142)  would  have  amended  the 
Federal  Highway  Act  of  1944  by  providing 
for  construction  and  maintenance  of  not  to 
exceed  10,000  miles  of  trails  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice in  cooperation  with  other  Federal  agencies 
and  the  States  and  their  political  subdivisions. 
Authority  was  included  for  the  acquisition  of 
land  and  easements,  and  for  shelters,  signs, 
maps,  and  guidebooks.  Included,  also,  were 
$50,000  for  three  years  and  necessary  funds 
thereafter.  The  Appalachian  Trail  would  have 
been  part  of  the  system.  Committee  hearings 
were  held  but  no  further  action  was  taken. 

In  1963,  Senator  Jennings  Randolph  intro- 
duced S.  1 147  for  the  development  of  an  ade- 
quate system  of  roads  and  trails  in  the  National 
Forests.  No  action  was  taken. 
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Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  has  sought  through 
Federal  legislation  to  gain  Congressional  recog- 
nition of  the  Appalachian  Trail,  to  promote 
Federal  cooperation  with  State,  local,  and  non- 
governmental interests  in  preserving  and  pro- 
tecting the  trail,  and  to  authorize  limited  Fed- 
eral participation  in  the  location  and  perpetua- 
tion of  the  trail.  He  introduced  a  bill  (S.  622) 
for  this  purpose  in  the  88th  Congress  and 
again  in  the  89th.  Public  hearings  on  the  bill 
were  held  by  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  in  September   1965. 

Oenator  Nelson  also  introduced  a  bill,  S. 
2590,  in  the  89th  Congress  which  would  author- 
ize establishment  of  a  national  hiking  trail  sys- 
tem. The  bill  directed  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Interior  and  Agriculture  to  establish  hiking 
trails  on  the  lands  they  administer.  Federal 
grants  would  be  made  to  the  States  for  the 
full  cost  of  planning  trail  systems,  and  for 
half  the  cost  of  construction. 

Private  nongovernmental  groups  are  active 
in  trail  establishment  and  maintenance  in  many 
sections  of  the  country,  especially  the  Northeast. 
The  world-famous  Appalachian  Trail,  crossing 
14  States  and  2,000  miles  in  length,  is  the  result 
of  efforts  by  private  groups  and  individuals 
sustained  over  a  period  of  many  years  in  co- 
operation with  the  Forest  Service  and  National 
Park  Service. 

The  Long  Trail  in  Vermont,  which  pre- 
dates even  the  Appalachian  Trail,  is  another 
outstanding  example  of  private  initiative. 
Started  by  local  trail  groups  in  1910  and  com- 
pleted in  1931,  this  250-mile  trail  is  still 
maintained. 


A  more  recent  example  of  private  efforts 
is  the  Finger  Lakes  Trail,  a  continuous  footpath 
system  across  New  York  State  from  the  Catskills 
to  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  When  completed, 
it  will  include  650  miles  of  trail,  350  miles  in 
the  main  east-west  trunk  and  300  miles  in 
branch  trails. 

Through  efforts  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  150  historic  trails  of  varying  lengths 
have  been  identified,  developed,  and  used. 
Many  are  sponsored  by  Boy  Scout  Councils  and 
others  by  private  groups.  These  trails  help  the 
Scouts  gain  an  appreciation  of  the  ideals,  princi- 
ples, and  traditions  that  have  shaped  the 
Nation. 


Thousands  of  volunteers  have  contributed 
unsparingly  of  their  time  and  efforts  in  plan- 
ning, building,  and  maintaining  these  trails, 
each  of  which  is  open  for  public  benefit. 


Need  for  Trails 

The  changing  population  characteristics  of 
the  United  States  point  to  a  multiplying  de- 
mand for  outdoor  recreation  opportunities  of 
all  kinds.  An  expected  twofold  increase  in  the 
number  of  people  by  the  year  2000  will  mean 
at  least  a  threefold  increase  in  the  demand  for 
recreation,  according  to  the  Outdoor  Recreation 
Resources  Review  Commission.  Trails,  with  all 
other  forms  of  outdoor  recreation,  will  be  in 
short  supply  unless  adequate  facilities  syste- 
matically are  provided. 

Trails  near  metropolitan  centers  where  a 
disproportionate  share  of  the  increasing  popu- 
lation will  be  located  are  especially  inadequate. 
The  Outdoor  Recreation  R.esources  Review 
Commission  observed: 

Three-quarters  of  the  people  will  live  in 
these  areas  by  the  turn  of  the  century.  They 
will  have  the  greatest  need  for  outdoor 
recreation,  and  their  need  will  be  the  most 
difficult  to  satisfy  as  urban  centers  have 
the  fewest  facilities  (per  capita)  and  the 
sharpest  competition  for  land  use. 


Walking  for  pleasure,  the  Commission  pre- 
dicted, will  increase  from  566  million  occasions 
of  participation  in  1960  to  1,569  million  by  the 
year  2000,  a  277  percent  increase.  Hiking  will 
jump  368  percent,  from  34  million  to  125  mil- 
lion. 

The  number  of  bicycles  and  cyclists  also 
is  multiplying  with  almost  explosive  suddenness. 
According  to  a  1965  report  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Park  Executives  Inc.,  Bike  Trails 
and  Facilities,  more  than  57  million  children 
and  adults,  over  30  percent  of  the  Nation's 
population  at  that  time,  participated  in  the 
activity.  In  1964,  5  million  bicycles  were  sold, 
twice  the  number  sold  10  years  earlier.  Pro- 
jections indicate  that  there  will  be  63  million 
cyclists  by  1970,  and  that  by  1975  more  than 
10  million  bicycles  will  be  sold  annually. 

I  here  is  a  pressing  need  for  places  in  which 
to  ride  bicycles  safely.  Recreational  riding,  bike 
hikes,  youth  hostel  activities,  bicycle  clubs,  and 
the  like  are  becoming  increasingly  popular  for 
all  ages.  The  need  is  especially  acute  in  urban 
areas. 

Similar  growth  is  being  experienced  in 
horseback  and  trail  scooter  (trail  bike)  demand. 
The  Breeders  Gazette  reports  horse  registrations 
are  on  the  increase  and  the  demand  for  quarter 
horses  is  growing.  More  than  5  million  Ameri- 
cans were  reported  to  be  riding  trail  scooters  or 
motorcycles  in  1965. 
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Increasing    numbers    come    on    light    trail    bikes. 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  No.  T-2) 


(Photo: 


Boy  Scouts  and  other  organizations  have  helped  develop 
and  maintain  many  outstanding  trails.  (Photo:  Michigan 
Department  of  Conservation,  No.  1) 
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NATIONAL  SCENIC  TRAILS 


The  routing,  construction,  maintenance,  and  marking  of 
National  Scenic  Trails  should  set  a  standard  of  excellence. 
Scene  on  the  Cascade  Crest  Trail  in  the  Glacier  Peak 
Wilderness,  State  of  Washington.  (Photo:  Wenatchee  Daily 
World) 


CHAPTER  1 
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PRINCIPLES 


The  spirit  of  adventure  springs  ever  anew 
in  the  hearts  of  Americans,  young  and  old.  In 
no  way  is  it  better  satisfied  than  in  the  explora- 
tion of  unfamiliar  terrain  or  in  the  discovery 
of  the  beauties  of  nature. 

Long-distance  trails  can  provide  unparal- 
leled opportunities  for  such  adventure  and  such 
satisfaction.  Designed  primarily  for  walking  or 
riding,  they  are  within  the  economic  reach  of 
all  citizens.  Routed  to  open  the  scenic  won- 
ders of  ridgelines,  mountaintops,  countryside, 
streams,  and  lakeshores,  and  to  provide  access 
to  scenes  of  historic  significance,  they  offer 
varied  and  exciting  experiences.  Built  to  har- 
monize with  the  natural  areas  they  cross,  they 
afford  the  visitor  closeup  instruction  in  nature 
and  her  ways.  Healthful  exercise  and  the  op- 
portunity to  break  away  from  the  pace  of  auto- 
mated urban  living  add  to  the  values  of  ex- 
tended hiking  and  riding  experiences. 


IN  THE  ESTABLISHMENT 


NATIONAL  SCENIC  TRAILS 


Major  long-distance  trails  can  lead  the 
traveler  through  regions  of  outstanding  scenic, 
historic,  and  recreation  interest,  while  serving 
areas  of  principal  population  concentration. 
They  can  serve  as  backbones  for  systems  of. 
trails  branching  out  to  nearby  points  of  special 
attraction. 

Such  trails  should  be  called  "national 
scenic  trails."  Defined  as  extended  trails  which 
have  natural,  scenic,  or  historic  qualities  that 
give  them  recreation-use  potential  of  national 
significance,  such  trails  might  typically  be  sev- 
eral hundred  miles  long,  have  overnight  shelters 
at  appropriate  intervals,  and  be  interconnected 
with  other  major  trails  to  permit  the  enjoy- 
ment of  extended  hiking  or  riding  experiences. 

Many  opportunities  exist  in  the  United 
States  to  develop  national  scenic  trails.  Several 
already  have  been  built  or  are  partially  com- 
plete. Others  have  been  proposed  by  forward- 
looking  citizens.  Detailed  analyses  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Trail  and  of  three  other  trails,  as 
well  as  preliminary  reconnaissance  of  five  addi- 
tional trails,  were  undertaken  in  the  study  and 
are  presented  in  this  report. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  jointly,  should  study  the 
feasibility  and  desirability  of  designating  other 
trails  as  national  scenic  trails  by  Congressional 
authorization.  Such  studies  should  be  made  in 
consultation  with  the  heads  of  the  Federal 
agencies  administering  lands  through  which  the 
trails  would  pass  and  in  cooperation  with  in- 
terested interstate,  State,  local  governmental, 
and  private  interests.  Sixteen  trails  that  appear 
to  merit  early  evaluation  as  study  candidates 
are  listed  in  the  Summary  of  Recommendations 
section  of  this  report.  Other  possibilities  exist. 

A  standard  of  excellence  in  the  routing, 
construction,  maintenance,  and  marking  con- 
sistent with  each  trail's  character  and  purpose 
should  distinguish  all  national  scenic  trails. 
Each  should  stand  out  in  its  own  right  as  a 
recreation  resource  of  superlative  quality  and 
of  physical  challenge.  To  insure  such  distinction, 
the  Congress  should  adopt  uniform  administra- 
tive procedures  governing  their  development 
and  operation. 


Administration 

Administration  of  national  scenic  trails  is 
complicated  by  the  linear  nature  of  the  trails 
and  the  complex  pattern  of  land  ownership 
along  them.  Most  existing  or  potential  national 
scenic  trails  extend  through  or  into  several 
States.  Typically  they  cross  some  lands  that  are 
administered  by  Federal,  State,  and  local  public 
agencies,  and  other  lands  that  are  privately 
owned.  In  the  West,  the  trails  cross  lands  ad- 
ministered largely  by  Federal  agencies — the 
Forest  Service,  National  Park  Service,  Bureau 
of  Land  Management,  Bureau  of  Sport  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife,  and  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs.  In  the  East,  a  major  share  of  the  land 
is  privately  owned. 


As  a  general  rule,  the  management  of  na- 
tional scenic  trails  should  be  shared  by  several 
Federal  and  State  agencies.  Single-agency  man- 
agement, as  with  a  National  Forest  or  a  Na- 
tional Park  trail  appears  impractical.  The  land 
management  agency  having  jurisdiction  of  the 
land  on  which  any  particular  segment  of  the 
trail  lies,  should  be  responsible  for  management. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  administra- 
tion of  national  scenic  trails  should  be  governed 
by  the  following  principles: 

1.  Ownership,  construction,  maintenance,  and 
management  of  each  national  scenic  trail  should 
be  shared  by  the  several  Federal,  State  and 
local  agencies,  and  private  organizations  and 
individuals  that  own  or  control  land  along  each 
trail  route,  as  well  as  by  private  organizations 
and  individuals  that  may  have  entered  into 
appropriate  agreements  to  further  the  purposes 
of  the  trail. 

2.  Primary  administrative  authority  to  insure 
continuity  of  each  national  scenic  trail  and 
to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  the  participating 
agencies  should  be  assigned  to  either  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  or  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. It  is  logical  for  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  have  the  primary  Federal  responsibility 
for  the  Appalachian  Trail  and  the  Potomac 
Heritage  Trail  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  have  the  primary  Federal  responsibility  for 
the  Pacific  Crest  and  Continental  Divide  Trails 
where  a  large  proportion  of  the  trails  lie  within 
or  adjacent  to  the  National  Forest. 
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3.      Each  Secretary   should  have  the  authority 

to  establish  an  advisory  council  for  each  na- 
tional scenic  trail.  These  councils  should  give 
him  advice  and  counsel  on  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  selection  and  marking  of  the  route  of 
the  trail,  control  of  land,  construction,  opera- 
tion, maintenance,  use,  and  any  other  matters 
lie  believes  appropriate.  Advisory  councils 
should  be  composed  of  one  representative  from 
each  Federal  bureau  or  independent  agency 
which  administers  land  through  which  the  trail 
passes,  one  representative  of  the  Governor  of 
each  State  through  which  the  trail  passes,  and 
one  or  more  representatives  from  private  or- 
ganizations that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secre- 
tary, have  an  established  and  recognized  interest 
in  the  trail.  Federal  representatives  on  trail  ad- 
visory councils  should  be  designated  by  the  head 
of  the  Department  or  independent  agency  they 
represent.  State  and  private  organization  repre- 
sentatives should  be  selected  by  the  Secretary 
responsible  for  the  trail  from  nominees  recom- 
mended respectively  by  the  Governors  of  the 
concerned  States  and  the  private  organizations. 


Advisory  council  members  should  serve  for 
terms  of  five  years  and  should  be  eligible  for 
reappointment.  They  should  serve  without  com- 
pensation, but  should  be  reimbursed  for  ex- 
penses incurred  from  serving  on  the  council. 

Advisory  councils  should  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  responsible  Secretary  as  often  as  he  deems 
necessary,  but  at  least  once  a  year.  They  should 
consider  holding  their  meetings  near  various 
points  along  the  trails  in  order  to  become  fa- 
miliar with  the  routes  and  to  call  the  trails 
and  their  purposes  to  the  attention  of  the  people 
living  in  the  vicinity. 

4.  The  entire  length  of  each  national  scenic 
trail,  together  with  sufficient  land  area  on  both 
sides  to  safeguard  adequately  and  preserve  its 
character,  should  be  protected  in  some  from  of 
public  control.  Within  the  exterior  boundaries 
of  areas  under  their  administration,  the  heads 
of  Federal  agencies  should  be  able  to  acquire 
lands  or  interests  in  lands  for  trails  by  donation, 
purchase  with  donated  or  appropriated  funds, 
or  exchange.  The  agency  heads  should  utilize 
condemnation  only  in  cases  where,  in  their 
judgment,  all  reasonable  efforts  to  acquire  such 
lands  by  negotiation  have  failed.  Then,  they 
should  acquire  fee  simple  title  only  where,  in 
their  judgment,  lesser  interests  in  land  (includ- 
ing scenic  and  public  use  easements)  would  not 
be  adequate. 


5.  The  Secretary  having  primary  administra- 
tive responsibility  should  be  able  to  enter  into 
cooperative  agreements  with  the  States,  local 
governments,  and  private  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals concerned  to  achieve  the  necessary 
protection. 

6.  Each  Secretary  should  encourage  State  and 
local  public  agencies  to  acquire,  develop,  and 
manage  sections  of  the  trails  that  are  outside 
the  exterior  boundaries  of  Federal  areas,  or  to 
enter  into  cooperative  agreements  with  the 
private  owners  to  achieve  the  necessary  protec- 
tion. However,  if  the  State  and  local  agencies 
are  unable  to  do  this  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  the  selection  of  the  right-of-way,  the  Sec- 
retary should  have  the  necessary  authority  to 
do  so. 

7.  Each  Secretary  should  have  authority  to  ar- 
range with  private  interests,  including  Indian 
tribal  councils,  for  the  management  of  trail 
portions  lying  outside  Federal  areas.  Participa- 
tion in  trail  management  by  responsible  private, 
nonprofit,  trail  organizations  should  be  en- 
couraged. Contractual  agreements  should  be 
concluded  between  public  agencies  which  ac- 
quire the  right-of-way  and  private  groups  which 
agree  to  accept  the  responsibility  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  the  trail.  These  groups 
should  not  expect  to  realize  a  profit  or  return 
upon  investment.  All  construction  should  be- 
come and  remain  public  property. 

8.  The  Secretary  responsible,  after  agreement 
with  the  other  Federal  agencies  involved  and 
consultation  with  the  interested  States,  local 
governments,  private  organizations,  and  ad- 
visory councils,  should  select  a  distinctive  identi- 
fying symbol  for  each  trail.  The  symbol  should 
be  placed  on  all  nationwide  system  of  trail 
markers  located  at  appropriate  points  along  the 
trail  route.  Where  the  route  passes  through  Fed- 
eral lands,  the  marker  should  be  erected  and 
maintained  by  the  Federal  agency  administering 
the  lands.  Where  the  route  passes  through 
non-Federal  lands  and  is  administered  under 
cooperative  agreements,  the  Secretary  should  re- 
quire the  cooperating  agencies  to  erect  and 
maintain  the  markers. 
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9.  The  responsible  Secretary,  after  agreement 
with  the  other  Federal  agencies  involved  and 
consultation  with  appropriate  States,  local  gov- 
ernments, private  organizations,  and  advisory 
councils,  should: 

a.  locate  and  designate  the  route  and 
width  of  right-of-way  of  each  trail  assigned 
him.  The  right-of-way  should  be  wide  enough 
to  protect  adequately  the  natural  and  scenic 
character  of  the  lands  through  which  the  trail 
passes  and  the  historic  features  along  and  near 
along  the  trail,  and  to  provide  campsites,  shel- 
ters, and  related  public-use  facilities  as  neces- 
sary. It  should  avoid,  insofar  as  practicable, 
established  highways,  motor  roads,  mining  areas, 
power  transmission  lines,  private  recreational 
developments,  public  recreational  developments 
not  related  to  the  trail,  existing  commercial 
and  industrial  developments,  range  fences  and 
improvements,  private  operations,  and  any  other 
activities  that  would  be  incompatible  with  the 
protection  of  the  trail  in  its  natural  condition 
and  its  use  for  outdoor  recreation.  Formal  desig- 
nation should  be  accomplished  by  publishing 
notice  of  the  route  and  right-of-way  in  the 
Federal  Register,  together  with  appropriate 
maps  and  descriptions.  Minor  changes  in  route 
and  right-of-way  should  be  handled  in  the  same 
manner. 

b.  define  the  kinds  of  recreation  use 
that  are  appropriate  on  the  trail  and  in  keeping 
with  its  objectives,  and  define  the  kinds  of  non- 
recreation  uses,  if  any,  that  may  be  permitted 
within  the  right-of-way;  issue  the  necessary 
regulations;  and  provide  enforcement. 

c.  establish  construction  and  mainte- 
nance standards  including  standards  for  related 
facilities  that  will  adequately  protect  trail  values 
and  provide  for  optimum  public  use. 


Land  Requirements  and  Control 

The  natural  and  scenic  qualities  and  his- 
toric features  along  and  near  national  scenic 
trails  must  be  protected.  In  addition,  public 
access  to  the  trails  at  appropriate  intervals  and 
right  of  passage  along  the  routes  need  to  be 
guaranteed.  Public  control  of  the  trail  and  of 
the  lands  immediately  adjacent  to  each  side, 
therefore,  should  be  obtained. 


The  Chief  legal  devices  available  for  land 
control  are  acquisition  of  full  titles,  purchase 
of  easements,  and  zoning.  These  devices  should 
be  used  separately  or  in  appropriate  combina- 
tion to  achieve  desired  results.  The  determina- 
tion of  which  control  or  combination  of  con- 
trols to  use  will  depend  largely  upon  the  nature 
of  public  use  envisioned.  The  power  of  eminent 
domain  should  be  available  for  use  as  a  last 
resort. 


Public  acquisition  in  fee  simple  of  all 
property  rights  which  guarantees  full  public 
control  and  use  is  desirable  at  most  major 
public-use  facilities  accommodating  trail  users, 
such  as  access  points,  parking  areas,  and  camp- 
grounds. 

Purchase  and  leaseback  arrangements  may 
be  appropriate  along  some  sections  of  trail. 
The  trail  can  thus  be  protected  and  at  the  same 
time  the  previous  landowner  can  continue  to 
pursue  activities  compatible  with  the  trail. 

Scenic  easements  will,  in  many  instances, 
suffice  to  protect  trail  values.  A  public  agency 
would  acquire  the  private  owner's  right  to  de- 
velop or  use  his  land  in  ways  that  could  damage 
recreation  values,  while  title  to  the  lands  would 
remain  in  the  owners  hands.  Such  partial  public 
control  permanently  restricts  specified  develop- 
ment on  the  private  lands. 

To  provide  for  public  right  of  passage  or 
use  of  the  lands,  right-of-way  easements  should 
be  used  wherever  possible.  Public  agencies 
would  acquire  from  the  owners  of  lands  through 
which  the  trail  passes  perpetual  right  for  indi- 
viduals to  walk  or  ride  along  the  specified  trail. 

Local  zoning  would  be  appropriate  in  cer- 
tain situations  to  protect  trail  values  as  an  alter- 
native to  acquisition  of  fee  title  or  easements. 
Such  zoning  regulations  should  be  obliged  to 
meet  standards  of  exactness  and  enforcement 
required  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Such  a  provision  has 
been  proposed  in  wild  or  scenic  rivers  legislation 
and  could  be  similarly  applied  to  national  scenic 
trails. 
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Opportunities  exist  for  flexibility  in  the  lo- 
cation of  trails.  The  route  of  a  trail,  unlike  the 
course  of  a  river,  often  can  be  diverted  around 
an  incompatible  development.  Where  practica- 
ble, national  scenic  trails  would  be  routed 
initially  to  avoid  roads,  mines,  utility  lines. 
recreation  developments  unrelated  to  the  trail, 
commercial  and  industrial  sites,  livestock  instal- 
lations, residential  areas,  and  similar  activtics 
that  are  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the 
trail. 


Construction  Standards 

Strict  standardization  among  national 
scenic  trails  or  even  among  segments  of  the 
same  trail  is  impractical  because  of  vast  differ- 
ences in  topography  and  other  physical  charac- 
teristics and  because  of  dissimilarities  in  kinds 
and  extent  of  use.  Standards  should  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  management  objectives  of  the 
different  trails  or  segments  of  trails.  However, 
certain  basic  standards  for  construction  and 
maintenance  of  the  trails  and  their  related 
facilities  should  be  adopted. 


The  location  and  design  of  national  scenic 
trail  and  associated  facilities  should  harmonize 
with  the  surrounding  country  Bridges,  shelters. 
and  other  similar  structures,  including  place  and 
directional  signs,  should  be  held  to  a  minimum 
consistent  with  demands  of  safety  and  conveni- 
ence, should  harmonize  with  the  landscape,  and 
should  be  attractively  designed. 

Public-use  facilities,  including  shelters. 
campgrounds,  parking  areas,  toilets,  and  water, 
should  be  provided  along  the  trail  at  points 
suitably  convenient  to  the  trail  and  as  appro- 
priate for  public  safetv  and  the  kind  of  use 
planned. 

Winter  use,  where  feasible,  should  be  taken 
into  account  in  the  design  and  location  of  trails 
and  related  facilities. 


Recreation  Use 

Recreation  use  of  national  scenic  trails  in- 
cludes both  the  activities  possible  along  the 
trails  and  the  means  of  travel  employed. 

Common  activities  arc  camping,  fishing, 
hunting,  climbing,  nature  study,  scenic  and  his- 
toric appreciation,  wilderness  enjoyment,  tests 
of  stamina,  picnicking,  photography,  and  paint- 
ing. There  are  few,  if  any,  serious  conflicts 
between  these  activities. 


Public  use  facilities  should  be  provided  along  National 
Scenic  Trails.  Type  of  trail  shelter  commonly  used. 
(Hawkins  and  Boyd  Photographers,  No.  1) 


Conflicts  exist,  however,  among  the  several 
means  of  travel  possible  along  the  trails — foot, 
horseback,  bicycle,  and  trail  scooter. 

Trail  scooters  designed  for  trail  travel  pose 
the  greatest  problem  of  incompatibility.  Be- 
ginning about  five  years  ago  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  small,  light,  relatively  inexpensive 
machines,  the  popularity  of  trail  scooters  has 
grown  rapidly.  A  survey  of  trail  scooter  owners 
in  1962  revealed  that  the  typical  owner  utilized 
the  vehicle  chiefly  for  fishing  and  hunting  or 
recreational   riding. 

Trail  scooters  are  prohibited  on  trails  in 
National  Parks  and  National  Wildlife  Refuges, 
as  they  arc  in  wilderness  and  primitive  areas 
of  the  National  Forests.  Forest  Service  regula- 
tions also  prohibit  motor  vehicle  use  of  National 
Forest  trails  where  it  may  cause  damage,  harm 
other  values,  or  constitute  a  safety  hazard.  Trail 
scooters  are  not  permitted  on  the  portions  of 
the  Appalachian  Trail  within  National  Forests. 
However,  much  trail  mileage  in  National  For- 
ests is  open  to  trail  scooters. 

Reasonable  restrictions  on  the  weight, 
speed,  and  horsepower  of  trail  scooters,  and 
effective  devices  to  reduce  their  noise  and  fire 
danger  are  advisable.  Where  special  wild-  land, 
wilderness,  or  wildlife  values  are  involved,  as 
in  the  National  Parks,  National  Forests,  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuges,  wilderness  areas,  and 
on  the  Appalachian  Trail,  the  present  exclusion 
of  motor  vehicles,  including  trail  scooters, 
should  remain. 

Where  horseback  and  trail  scooter  traffic 
or  demand  is  heavy,  it  may  eventually  be  de- 
sirable to  develop  trails  for  each  of  these  uses 
and  another  trail  for  foot  and  bicycle  use.  At 
the  same  time,  unnecessary  proliferation  of  trails 
that  reduce  natural  values  should  be  avoided. 
Regulations  that  spell  out  the  kinds  and  extent 
of  travel  permitted  along  each  trail  should  be 
formulated  by  the  appropriate  Secretary,  posted 
in  prominent  places,  and  enforced. 


Feeder  and  Access  Trails 

National  scenic  trails  should  serve  as  back- 
bones to  many  side  trails  that  branch  out  to 
points  of  particular  natural,  historic,  or  recrea- 
tional interest.  A  national  scenic  trail  also  might 
tie  together  numerous  networks  of  trails  cen- 
tered in  areas  of  special  attraction  and  use. 
The  Appalachian  Trail,  for  example,  has  ex- 
tensive trail  networks  located  in  many  of  the 
State  parks,  National  Parks,  and  National  For- 
ests. These  networks  receive  a  major  share  of 
the  total  use  along  the  trail. 


The  Long  Trail,  extending  250  miles  through  Vermont, 
was  one  of  the  first  major  hiking  trails  developed. 
(Photo:   Hawkins  and  Boyd  Photographers,  No.  2) 
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LONG  TRAIL 


IMS  "FOOTPATH  III  THE  WILDERNESS"  WAS  BUILT  BY  THE 
CREEN  MOUNTAIN  CLUB  AND  WAS  .COMPLETED  IN  1931.  IT  RUNS 

THE  CREST  OF  THE  SREER  MOUNTAINS 
MASSACHUSETTS.  A  DISTANCE  OF  255  MILES. 
THE  CREEN  MOUNTAIN  NATION 
OF  ABOUT  80  MILES.  FROM  IT 
I  OF  MULTIPLE  USE  MMA6EMEI 
WATER,  WILDLIFE  AMI  TIMBER-RESOURCES  ,iF  THE  NAT! 
FWRE3T 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  NATIONAL  Fl 
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Usually,  the  location,  construction,  and 
maintenance  of  side  trails  should  be  left  to 
Federal,  State,  or  local  public  agencies  ad- 
ministering the  land  over  which  they  pass  and 
to  local  private  trail  interests.  Overall  coordi- 
nation should  be  achieved  by  consultation  and 
agreement  among  the  affected  agencies  through 
the  advisory  councils,  where  such  councils  exist. 


Financing 

Federal  land  management  agencies  have 
general  authority  to  finance  planning,  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  trail  facili- 
ties on  lands  they  administer.  In  most  instances, 
however,  Federal  agencies  are  unable  to  finance 
trail  operations  outside  of  the  specific  areas 
they  administer.  Additional  authority  for  financ- 
ing would  be  required,  for  portions  of  most 
national   scenic   trails. 
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A  portion  of  the  funding  required  for  the 
establishment  of  national  scenic  trails,  whether 
under  national,  State,  or  local  management, 
is  available  from  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act.  Where  acquisition  authority  al- 
ready exists,  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  permits  the  appropriation  of  Fund 
moneys  for  the  acquisition  of  land  or  interests 
in  land  by  the  National  Park  Service,  Forest 
Service,  and  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife.  The  Fund  Act  also  authorizes  grants 
for  acquisition  and  development  on  a  50  per- 
cent matching  basis  by  State  and  local  agencies. 

States  and  their  political  subdivisions  also 
have  other  sources  of  Federal  funds  available. 
The  Open-Space  Land  Program  is  one.  Under 
this  program  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  is  author- 
ized to  help  communities  acquire  and  develop 
certain  open-space  lands  in  urban  areas  having 
value  for  park,  recreation,  conservation,  scenic, 
or  historic  purposes.  Funds  are  available  for 
such  acquisition  and  development,  including 
foot  paths  and  related  facilities,  under  plans  and 
programs  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

Private  groups  and  individuals  can  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  national  scenic  trails 
through  the  donation  of  lands,  interest  in  lands 
for  trail  purposes,  and  in  volunteering  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  assistance.  Such  public- 
spirited  acts  should  be  encouraged  and  accorded 
appropriate  recognition. 


Impact  on  Localities 

Experience  has  shown  that  National  Parks 
and  National  Forests  and  other  major  recreation 
areas  produce  an  important  effect  on  surround- 
ing localities  by  upgrading  the  quality  of  the 
general  environment.  National  scenic  trails 
could  be  expected  to  have  a  somewhat  similar 
effect  on  the  localities  through  which  they  pass. 

The  principal  benefits  from  national  scenic 
trails  are  the  intangible  values  they  provide, 
such  as  the  opportunities  for  healthful  outdoor 
recreation  and  for  scenic  appreciation.  How- 
ever, they  also  can  result  in  certain  tangible 
benefits.  National  scenic  trails  will  attract  hikers 
and  other  recreationists  and  thereby  create  a 
demand  for  eating  places,  lodging,  suppliers  of 
trail  equipment  and  provisions,  and  liveries. 
While  the  economic  impact  on  any  one  locality 
would  not  be  large,  the  impact  over  the  total 
distance  of  the  trail   would  be  considerable. 

The  resulting  economic  benefit  of  a  na- 
tional scenic  trails  program  should  be  highly 
significant. 


Spectacular   views   await   the   hiker   in    the   Three   Sisters 
Wilderness  in  Oregon.     (Photo:  Forest  Service,  No.  483585) 
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National  Scenic    Trails 
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APPALACHIAN  TRAIL 


"Remote    for    detachment,    narrow    for    chosen    compan; 
winding  for  leisure,  lonely  for  contemplation  .  .  ."  Zealan 
Notch  from  Zealand  Hut  on  the  Appalachian  Trail  in  New 
Hampshire.     (Photo:    Dick    Smith,    No.    63250) 


Historical  Development 

The  Appalachian  Trail  traces  its  origin  to 
an  article  entitled,  "The  Appalachian  Trail,  A 
Project  in  Regional  Planning,"  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects 
in  October  1921.  Its  author,  Benton  MacKaye. 
set  forth  the  need  for  a  trail — a  sort  of  back- 
bone system  linking  wilderness  areas  suitable 
for  recreation —  that  would  be  readily  accessible 
to  the  people  living  in  the  metropolitan  centers 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Earlier  regional  trail  networks  along  the 
proposed  route  had  been  constructed  with  the 
help  of  volunteer  hiking  associations.  The  Ap- 
palachian Mountain  Club  operated  trails  in 
New  Hampshire  which  dated  from  1876.  The 
Dartmouth  Outing  Club  trail  system  in  New- 
Hampshire,  the  Long  Trail  in  Vermont,  and 
the  trail  system  in  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park 
in  New  York  also  served  many  outdoorsmen. 

Encouraged  by  the  established  trail  clubs, 
MacKaye's  idea  spread  and  took  root.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  the  first  mile  of  the  Appalachian 
Trail  was  cut  and  marked  in  Palisades  Inter- 
state Park.  Fifteen  years  later,  on  August  15. 
1937.  the  2,000-mile  trail  was  completed  by 
private  groups  working  with  the  Forest  Service 
and  other  public  agencies. 
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The  Appalachian  Trail  through  the  White  Mountain 
National  Forest  of  New  Hampshire  and  Maine  attracts 
heavy  use.  A  hiker  at  the  base  of  the  last  pitch  up 
Mount  Washington  singles  out  Mount  Monroe  to  his 
companion.     (Photo:  Forest  Service,  No.  476941) 


From  the  beginning,  a  major  effort  was 
carried  on  by  volunteer  groups,  organizations, 
and  individuals.  In  1925,  the  Appalachian  Trail 
Conference,  a  federation  of  these  groups,  was 
made  a  permanent  body  to  unify  and  coordinate 
the  efforts  through  the  years.  The  work  of 
many  recreationists  dedicated  to  the  concept  of 
the  Appalachian  Trail  has  made  the  project 
possible  and  has  brought  the  trail  to  the  unique 
position  of  being  the  longest  continuous  marked 
recreation  pathway  in  the  world. 


I  raversing  regions  of  varied  charm,  the 
Appalachian  Trail  has  won  the  devotion  of 
trail  enthusiasts.  Harold  Allen  has  caught  their 
feelings  in  his  well-known  description: 

''Remote  for  detachment,  narrow  for  cho- 
sen company,  winding  for  leisure,  lonely 
for  contemplation,  the  Trail  leads  not 
merely  north  and  south  but  upward  to 
the  body,  mind  and  soul  of  man." 


Present  Use 

Intensity  of  use  along  the  Appalachian 
Trail  varies  widely.  Segments  which  have 
special  scenic  charm  or  which  are  easily  ac- 
cessible to  the  hiker  receive  the  greatest  traffic. 
The  summer  months  bring  greater  numbers  of 
visitors   than   the   other   seasons. 


The  northernmost  portion  of  the  trail,  5.2 
miles  in  Baxter  State  Park  in  north  central 
Maine,  receives  concentrated  use  from  June 
through  August.  Thousands  of  outdoor  enthusi- 
asts circulate  over  the  foot  trails  in  the  201,000- 
acre  State  Park.  The  area  of  the  White  Moun- 
tain National  Forest  of  New  Hampshire  and 
Maine  also  serves  as  a  focal  point  of  hiking 
activity;  it  has  done  so  for  more  than  115  years. 
Accommodation  in  the  Appalachian  Mountain 
Club  huts  in  these  areas  reached  an  all-time 
high  of  almost  25,000  in   1965. 


The  familiar  "  ^  "  insignia  that  marks  the  route  of  the 
Appalachian  Trail  is  known  among  trail  users  the  World 
over.     (Photo:   Appalachian   Trail   Conference,   No.   1) 
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"Charlies  bunion"  is  one  of  the  most  scenic  and  visited 
points  on  the  Appalachian  Trail  in  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
National  Park,  N.C.  (Photo:  Appalachian  Trail  Conference, 
No.  2) 


(Photo:  Appalachian  Trail  Conference,   No.  4) 


5,267-foot  Mount  Katahdin,  Me.,  northern  terminus  of  the 
Appalachian  Trail,  with  Daicey  Pond  in  the  foreground. 
(Photo:  Appalachian  Trail  Conference,  No.  3) 


The  Long  Trail,  extending  through  the 
Green  Mountains  National  Forest  in  Vermont 
and  maintained  by  the  Green  Mountain  Trail 
Club,  has  numerous  trail  registers  which  regu- 
larly show  use  by  hundreds  of  people  from 
most  of  the  States  and  Canada  as  well  as 
from  many  foreign  countries. 

The  mountain  gaps  of  Pennsylvania  also 
are  areas  of  concentrated  heavy  use.  Hikers 
stream  north  and  south  along  the  trail  from 
each  gap.  For  example,  a  clear  Sunday  after- 
noon will  find  about  400  people  using  the  trail 
in  the  vicinity  of  Lehigh  Gap. 


tvery  weekend  hundreds  from  the  Wash- 
ington-Baltimore area  use  the  section  of  the 
Appalachian  Trail  extending  from  Michaux 
State  Forest  in  southern  Pennsylvania  to  and 
through  Shenandoah  National  Park  in  Virginia. 

In  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park, 
a  reported  177,000  visitors  used  the  639  miles  of 
hiking  trails  in  1964.  The  Appalachian  Trail 
portion  alone,  serving  as  the  nucleus  of  the 
network,  attracted  more  than  100,000  hikers. 

Many  miles  of  the  trail  are  located  close 
to  organized  camps  as  well  as  metropolitan 
areas.  Such  proximity  further  increases  use. 

The  trail  may  see  as  many  as  one  million  of 
users  visits  in  1966,  including  hikers,  campers, 
fishermen,  hunters,  nature  lovers,  photogra- 
phers, skiers  and  snowshoers.  Regional  use  pat- 
terns, overnight  and  day  use,  and  closeness  to 
metropolitan  areas,  accounts  for  the  intensive 
use. 


Location 

The  northern  terminus  of  the  Appalachian 
Trail  is  5,267-foot  Mount  Katahdin  in  Baxter 
State  Park,  Maine.  See  Map  1.  From  this  point 
the  trail  winds  southwesterly  along  the  shores 
of  numerous  lakes  and  ponds,  traversing  wilder- 
ness terrain. 

In  New  Hampshire,  it  enters  the  Presi- 
dential Range,  famous  for  its  peaks  above 
timberline  and  the  Great  Gulf  Wilderness. 
Stretching  southwesterly  through  the  White 
Mountain  National  Forest,  the  trail  reaches 
areas  abounding  in  geological  interest  and  scenic 
grandeur  that  have  attracted  hikers  for  genera- 
tions. Crossing  into  central  Vermont,  it  mean- 
ders through  rural  and  pastoral  scenes,  and 
begins  a  southern  traverse  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tains along  the  route  of  the  well-established 
Long  Trail. 


Entering  Massachusetts,  the  trail  leads  over 
impressive  Mount  Grey  lock,  3,419  feet,  into  the 
Berkshires,  and  thence  south  into  northwestern 
Connecticut.  Today  this  section  provides  scenic 
vistas  as  well  as  glimpses  of  Colonial-Indian 
battlegrounds. 

Crossing  through  the  Schaghticoke  Moun- 
tain area,  named  for  an  Indian  reservation  at 
its  base,  the  trail  winds  into  the  Harlem  Valley 
near  Pawling,  New  York.  It  then  passes  through 
Clarence  Fahnestock  Memorial  State  Park  and 
dips  into  the  Hudson  River  Valley  at  Bear 
Mountain  Bridge.  Crossing  into  the  long-estab- 
lished Palisades  Interstate  Park,  the  oldest  por- 
tion of  the  trail  works  its  way  through  the  Bear 
Mountain  and  Harriman  areas. 


National  Forest  ranger  points  to  cairns  which  mark  the 
Appalachian  Trail  above  timberline  on  Mount  Washington, 
N.H.      (Photo:    Dick   Smith,    No.   59469) 
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Heading  south  along  the  Kittatinny  Moun- 
tains of  New  Jersey,  the  trail  follows  a  narrow 
crest.  At  Delaware  Water  Gap,  famous  in 
American  history,  the  trail  crosses  into  Pennsyl- 
vania. Passing  sites  of  forts  dating  back  to  the 
French  and  Indian  Wars,  the  trail  proceeds 
westerly  to  cross  the  Susquehenna  River  north 
of  Harrisburg.  Once  in  this  Pennsylvania  heart- 
land, the  trail  swings  south  across  an  agricul- 
tural valley  and  to  the  southern  Pennsylvania 
highlands. 


The  37  miles  of  trail  in  Maryland  hug  a 
narrow,  forested  range  of  mountains.  Crossing 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  towpath,  the 
trail  reaches  historic  Harpers  Ferry.  From  there, 
with  a  short  span  tracing  the  West  Virginia 
State  line,  it  follows  the  narrow  crest  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  in  Virginia  through  areas  of  Civil 
War  activity.  Shenandoah  National  Park  and 
the  George  Washington  National  Forest  provide 
extensive  networks  of  side  trails  for  the  hiker. 
The  trail  parallels  the  Shenandoah  Valley  and, 
beginning  north  of  Roanoke,  follows  mountain 
ranges  west  of  the  valley  for  a  considerable 
distance  through  southwestern  Virginia  where  it 
crosses  the  newly  authorized  Mount  Rogers 
National  Recreation  Area. 
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The  Appalachian  Trail  affords  trail  users  panoramic  views 
of  Pennsylvania  farmlands.  (Photo:  Appalachian  Trail 
Conference,  No.  5) 


I  he  Virginia-Tennessee  line  is  reached 
near  Damascus,  Virginia.  The  trail  follows  the 
backbone  of  Iron  Mountain  down  through  the 
Cherokee  National  Forest  to  Watauga  Dam, 
a  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  project. 


View  of  historic  Harpers  Ferry  from  the  Appalachian  Trail 
on  the  crest  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  (Photo:  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, No.  NHF  1642) 


The  glory  of  the  southern  Appalachians  is  in  the  floral 
displays.  Rhododendren  on  Roan  Mountain  on  the  Ten- 
nessee-North Carolina  border.  (Photo:  Appalachian  Trail 
Conference,  No.  6) 


Hikers  stop  to  catch  their  breath  on  mile  high  Big  Bald, 
Tennessee-North  Carolina  border.  (Photo:  Appalachian 
Trail  Conference,   No.  7) 


Leading  southeast,  the  trail  reaches  the 
Tennessee-North  Carolina  State  line  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hump  Mountain,  5,587  feet  in  ele- 
vation. The  State  line  is  traced  for  many  miles 
along  ridgetops,  across  magnificent  balds,  and 
through  extensive  stands  of  rhododendron  and 
laurel.  From  the  crossing  of  the  Nolichucky 
River  to  Big  Pigeon  River,  the  Bald  Mountains 
afford  spectacular  grandstands  for  viewing 
sweeping  panoramas  at  numerous  points. 

The  trail  passes  through  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park  for  70  miles.  As  it 
leaves  the  Park,  the  trail  drops  2,000  feet  down 
to  the  Little  Tennessee  River  at  Fontana  Dam, 
enters  the  Nantahala  National  Forest,  and  af- 
fords a  breathtaking  vista  of  the  southern  Appa- 
lachians at  Cheoah  Bald. 


For  a  few  miles  it  parallels  the  dramatic 
Nantahala  Gorge.  Here  the  Appalachian  Trail 
again  dons  a  wilderness  cloak  to  traverse  the 
Nantahala  crest,  which  includes  peaks  in  excess 
of  5,000  feet  elevation.  Reaching  a  monarch  of 
the  southern  Appalachian  region,  5,499-foot 
Standing  Indian  Mountain,  it  offers  views  of 
the  deeply  entrenched  Tallulah  Gorge.  Beyond 
the  Georgia  State  line,  the  quality  of  remoteness 
continues  as  the  trail  swings  along  the  majestic 
swag  of  the  Blue  Ridge  in  the  Chattahoochee 
National  Forest.  Heading  southwesterly  the 
great  trail  measures  out  its  last  70  miles  to  its 
southern  terminus  at  Springer  Mountain, 
Georgia. 
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The  2,000-mile  route  is  long  and  varied 
and  its  character  changes  often.  There  are  al- 
pine tundra  in  New  England;  pastoral  scenes 
of  yesteryear  in  Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Virginia;  areas  containing  timber  for  mills; 
lands  that  have  contributed  minerals  since  the 
birth  of  the  Nation;  flora  ranging  from  the 
Greenland  sandwort  of  the  north  to  the  vivid 
flame  azalea  of  the  south;  fauna  from  the 
bull  moose  to  the  short-tailed  shrew.  The  Appa- 
lachian Trail  invites  the  traveler  to  come  hum- 
bly on  foot  to  see. 


(Photo:   Forest  Service,  No.  494683) 


Springer  Mountain,  Ga.,  the  southern  terminus  of  the 
Appalachian  Trail.  (Photo:  Appalachian  Trail  Conference, 
No.  8) 


The  Appalachian  Trail  affords  unique  opportunities  to  view 
wildlife  and  study  natural  history.    (Photo:  Frank  H.  Wood) 


Land  Ownership 


Administrative  Responsibility 
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The  Appalachian  Trail  passes  through  14 
States  and  over  lands  in  Federal,  State,  and 
private  ownership  (see  Table  1).  Forty-three 
percent  of  the  total  mileage,  866  miles,  is  on 
private  lands:  452  miles  or  23  percent  is  on 
State  lands;  and  682  miles  or  34  percent  is  on 
Federal  Lands.  Eight  National  Forests  contain 
507  miles  of  the  trail,  172  miles  ore  in  Na- 
tional Parks,  and  three  miles  are  on  TVA  lands. 
The  ownership  varies  from  State  to  State. 
Through  much  of  New  England,  the  trail 
crosses  private  lands.  Especially  in  Maine,  vir- 
tually all  of  the  280  miles  lie  on  tracts  owned 
by  large  timber  companies.  In  Pennsylvania. 
State  lands  predominate.  From  Virginia  south, 
the  ownership  is  largely  Federal. 


Un  State  lands  the  trail  passes  through  a 
variety  of  areas,  including  wildlife  refuges, 
parks,  forests,  water  districts,  and  highway 
rights-of-way.  In  some  instances  conflicting 
management  practices  interfere  with  trail  in- 
terests. For  example,  some  States  prohibit  the 
building  of  needed  shelters  on  State  game  lands, 
or  permit  indiscriminate  mining  or  timber 
harvesting. 


Table  1.    Land  ownership  along  the  Appalachian  Trail,  by  States,  in  miles 


State 


Federal 


State 


Private 


Total 


Maine 

0 

20 

260 

280 

New  Hampshire 

71 

9 

74 

154 

Vermont 

26 

19 

89 

134 

Massachusetts 

0 

55 

28 

83 

Connecticut 

0 

24 

32 

56 

New  York-New  Jersey 

0 

94 

65 

159 

Pennsylvania 

0 

154 

60 

214 

Maryland 

0 

7 

30 

37 

Weal  Virginia-Virginia 

254 

62 

146 

462 

Tennessee-North  Carolina 

255 

8 

80 

343 

(Iporgia 

70 

0 

2 

78 

Total 


682 


452 


866 


2,000 


Responsibility  for  the  Appalachian  Trail  is 
divided  at  present  largely  among  the  Appala- 
chian Trail  Conference,  the  Forest  Service,  and 
the  National  Park  Service.  Where  the  trail 
crosses  non-Federal  lands,  the  Appalachian 
Trail  Conference,  in  cooperation  with  the  land- 
owners, share  responsibility  for  construction, 
maintenance,  and  operation  through  its  indi- 
vidual clubs.  Within  National  Forests,  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  Appalachian  Trail  Con- 
ference share  responsibility  for  construction  and 
maintenance.  Within  National  Parks,  virtually 
full  responsibility  is  borne  by  the  National  Park 
Service,  except  for  marking. 

The  Appalachian  Trailway  Agreement 
signed  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  on  October  15,  1938,  was 
perhaps  the  most  important  step  taken  by  the 
Appalachian  Trail  Conference  in  protecting  the 
Appalachian  Trail  for  the  use  of  future  genera- 
tions. The  Federal  agencies  agreed  to  designate 
a  zone  with  a  minimum  width  of  one  mile  on 
each  side  of  the  Appalachian  Trail  within  their 
respective  jurisdictions,  except  where  the  trail 
descends  into  the  main  valleys.  Within  the 
zone  no  new  paralleling  routes  for  the  passage 
of  motorized  transportation  or  developments 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  administering 
agency,  are  incompatible,  will  be  constructed. 
No  cutting  primarily  for  timber  production  will 
take  place  within  200  feet  of  the  trail.  Agree- 
ments signed  by  all  the  States  through  which 
the  trail  passes  allow  for  a  one-fourth  mile  zone 
on  each  side  of  the  trail.  These  contractual 
agreements  do  not  have  the  strength  of  Federal 
law  and  it  has  not  always  been  possible  for  the 
signatory  entities  to  adhere  strictly  to  them. 

Along  many  privately  owned  segments  of 
the  trail,  the  trail  clubs  have  reached  only 
verbal  agreements  with  the  landowners. 


Ih rough  the  years,  member  clubs  of  the 
Appalachian  Trail  Conference  have  shouldered 
responsibility  for  many  miles  of  trail  location, 
facility  development,  and  maintenance.  Usually 
they  have  been  able  to  surmount  most  of  the 
problems  that  have  beset  the  trail.  Often  mem- 
ber clubs  have  relocated  segments  away  from 
the  path  of  developments.  The  demands  of  an 
expanding  population,  however,  have  so  multi- 
plied in  number  and  complexity  in  recent  years 
that  long  stretches  of  the  trail  are  seriously 
threatened  with  incompatible  encroachments. 
These   problems  will   increase. 


Physical  labor  in  maintaining  the  trail  is  a  pleasure  and  a 
source  of  personal  pride  to  the  members  of  the  Appala- 
chian Trail  Conference.  (Photo:  Appalachian  Trail  Con- 
ference, No.  9) 


The  Appalachian  Trail  Conference  is  as 
viable  as  ever.  However,  the  problems  now 
being  faced  are  the  disappearance  of  suitable 
and  available  wild  lands  and  a  growing  conflict 
Df  uses  near  the  existing  route.  These  are  prob- 
lems which  the  Conference  has  insufficient 
means  to  combat.  If  the  trail  is  to  survive, 
arge-scale  land  acquisition,  and  coordinated 
management  practices  are  required.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  public  agencies  must  begin  to  as- 
ume  a  larger  share  of  the  burden  of  protection. 


For  maximum  long-range  protection  of 
the  Appalachian  Trail,  public  agencies  should 
be  able  to  exercise  adequate  controls  along  the 
entire  length.  At  present,  the  integrity  of  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  the  trail  rests  solely  with 
private  landowners.  Control  should  rest  instead 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  and  responsible  State  and  local 
agencies. 


bills  were  introduced  in  the  89th  Congress 
to  provide  for  a  Nationwide  System  of  Trails, 
including  the  establishment  and  administration 
of  the  Appalachian  Trail. 

Wherever  possible,  operation  and  mainte- 
nance should  be  shared  among  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies  which  manage  lands 
the  trail  crosses,  and  cooperating  private  groups 
and  individuals.  Those  segments  not  now  in 
public  ownership  should  be  given  some  form 
of  protective  public  control  and  become  the 
responsibility  of  the  public  agencies  which 
acquire  them. 

A  special  problem  exists  with  respect  to 
scenic  parkways.  The  Blue  Ridge  Parkway,  built 
in  Virginia  subsequent  to  the  trail's  original 
development,  forced  extensive  relocations  of  the 
trail.  Other  parkways  have  been  proposed  from 
time  fo  time  close  to  the  trail.  The  needs  of 
parkway  and  trails  both  are  legitimate.  How- 
ever, too  close  proximity  of  parkways  tend  to 
degrade  trail's  wilderness  values  and  diminish 
its  intended  sense  of  remoteness  from  civiliza- 
tion. Wherever  possible,  parkways  and  trails 
should  be  at  least  a  mile  apart.  Preferably  they 
should  be  located  on  separate  ridges  so  that 
they  can  enjoy  the  full  latitude  of  placement 
and  provide  widest  views  without  interfering 
with  fragile  trail  values. 

Within  the  State  of  Maine,  the  trailway  is 
about  80  percent  owned  by  a  few,  large,  pulp 
and  paper  companies.  Control  of  these  trail 
lands  there  should  be  assured  by  agreements 
entered  into  with  an  appropriate  State  agency 
and  the  Maine  Appalachian  Trail  Club.  The 
Maine  State  Forest  Service  now  provides  fire 
protection  for  woodland  owners  and  also  main- 
tains many  public  recreation  areas  throughout 
the  State.  Because  of  its  continuing  relationship 
with  the  large  landowners,  the  State  Forest 
Service  probably  would  be  the  best  agency  to 
work  out  adequate  safeguards  with  the  land- 
owners for  the  protection  and  perpetuation  of 
the  trail  route. 
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In  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachu- 
setts. Connecticut,  and  New  York,  all  lands 
presently  in  private  ownership  along  the  trail 
should  be  acquired  in  fee  simple  or  through 
purchase  of  easements  by  the  States,  or  by  a 
Federal  agency,  or  the  uses  controlled  by  ap- 
propriate agreements.  Much  of  this  mileage  lies 
close  to  the  Nation's  largest  population  concen- 
tration where  it  is  susceptible  to  incompatible 
development. 

New  Jersey  already  has  expressed  an  in- 
terest in  using  its  Green  Acres  Program  to 
secure  necessary  easements  along  the  Appala- 
chian Trail  route.  Recent  Congressional  author- 
ization of  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  National 
Recreation  Area  will  permit  Federal  acquisition 
of  Appalachian  Trail  lands  in  that  portion  of 
New  Jersey. 

In  Pennsylvania,  154  miles  of  the  trail  al- 
ready are  in  State  ownership.  The  State  has 
indicated  that  it  hopes  to  acquire  the  remaining 
60  miles  now  in  private  hands.  Federal  protec- 
tion in  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Rec- 
reation Area  will  complete  public  control  of 
the  trail  in  Pennsylvania. 


In  Maryland,  a  major  portion  of  the  trail's 
37  miles  is  privately  owned.  A  program  of 
State  acquisition  in  fee  simple  or  through  pur- 
chase of  easements  or  in  which  agreements  are 
secured  with  the  private  owners  is  encouraged. 

rorty  miles  of  trail  over  privately  owned 
land  in  northern  Virginia  are  under  immediate 
threat  of  urban  development,  and  need  to  be 
safeguarded.  The  State  should  take  the  lead. 
An  additional  106  miles  of  trail  over  private 
lands  also  should  be  placed  in  either  Federal  or 
State  protection.  Because  much  of  this  private 
land  lies  within  the  proclaimed  boundaries  of 
the  George  Washington  and  Jefferson  National 
Forests,  the  Forest  Service  should  acquire  it 
through  exercise  of  its  existing  authority.  Con- 
trol of  the  balance  should  be  obtained  by  the 
State. 


Back-packing  supplies  to  Greenleaf  Hut  on  the  Appalachian 
Trail  in  New  Hampshire.     (Photo:   Dick  Smith,   No.  60578) 


Various  commercial  conflicts  with  trail 
purposes  and  values  at  points  along  the  trail 
in  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina  require  atten- 
tion. A  stepped-up  program  of  Federal  acquisi- 
tion, coupled  with  efforts  by  both  States,  is 
needed.  Other  sections  in  western  North  Caro- 
lina lying  within  the  Nantahala  National  Forest, 
though  less  critically  threatened  at  this  time, 
should  be  considered  and  Federal  acquisition. 

Private  land  holdings  affecting  the  trail  in 
the  State  of  Georgia  are  negligible.  With 
planned  relocation,  the  entire  mileage  in  Geor- 
gia will  be  on  National  Forest  lands. 


The  Appalachian  Trail  passes  through  the  historic  Dela- 
ware Water  Gap  in  New  Jersey.  (Photo:  National  Park 
Service,   No.   7041-8) 


Many  States  along  the  trail  are  empowered 
to  acquire  land  for  recreational  purposes.  In 
those  which  have  no  such  authority,  enabling 
legislation  is  needed. 

The  longtime  personal  stewardship  by 
members  of  the  Appalachian  Trail  Conference 
should  be  continued  and  expanded.  Physical 
labor  on  the  trail  is  a  pleasure  and  a  source 
of  personal  pride  for  the  membership.  Many 
members  have  a  personal  interest  and  close 
working  knowledge  of  the  trail,  and  are  fa- 
miliar with  its  problems.  The  Appalachian  Trail 
Conference  itself  is  a  source  of  information 
about  the  trail  to  users.  It  is  encouraged  to 
continue  these  services. 


Hikers  enjoying  the  serenity  of  the  Appalachian  Trail 
through  the  Jefferson  National  Forest  on  Walker  Moun- 
tain, Va.     (Photo:    Forest   Service,   No.    505772) 
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So  that  all  public  and  private  interests  mesh 
in  future  Appalachian  Trail  development  ef- 
forts, an  advisory  council  should  be  established. 
This  should  be  composed  of  representatives  of 
Federal  agencies  administering  lands  crossed 
by  the  trail,  the  14  States,  the  Appalachian 
Trail  Conference,  and  other  organizations  hav- 
ing an  established  and  recognized  interest  in 
the  trail.  This  council,  meeting  regularly,  should 
advise  and  assist  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
promote  needed  unity  of  purpose,  coordinate 
efforts,  and  assure  continuitv  of  action. 


Construction  Standards 

The  Appalachian  Trail  Conference  has 
established  basic  standards  for  maintenance, 
marking,  and  construction  of  the  trail,  and  for 
overnight  facilities.  These  standards  are  in- 
tended to  serve  only  as  guidelines.  Because  of 
the  tremendous  diversity  in  topography  and 
character  of  the  trail,  strict  standardization  is 
impractical. 

An  overall  cleared  trail  width  of  four  feet 
is  desirable.  Attention  should  be  given  to  a 
reasonable  evenness  of  terrain,  the  occasional 
removal  of  rocks,  roots,  and  excessive  vegeta- 
tion, and  the  control  of  water  and  erosion.  The 
appearance  of  a  "worked"  footway  should  be 
avoided,  however.  The  degree  of  slope  should 
harmonize  with  the  topography,  varying  with 
local  practices  and  established  routes.  Stream 
crossings  should  be  handled  unobtrusively. 
Bridges  may  be  desirable  where  use  is  heavy, 
but  in  remote  or  less  heavily  used  areas  natural 
crossings  should  suffice. 

The  spacing  and  location  of  shelters  and 
other  accommodations  needs  to  be  re-evaluated 
with  the  increase  in  demand  along  the  Appala- 
chian Trail.  Alternatives  to  the  present  fre- 
quency and  location  should  be  studied.  The 
present  spacing  of  seven  to  eight  miles  between 
shelters  caters  to  family  use.  It  allows  hardy 
hiker  to  "leap-frog."  With  an  increase  in  de- 
mand, smaller  and  more  closely  spaced  units 
may  meet  the  needs  better  than  larger  units 
at  less  frequent  intervals.  Shelters  should  not 
be  located  adjacent  to  roadways  in  order  to 
discourage  use  by  non-hikers. 


In  order  to  avoid  excessive  wear  and  dis- 
turbance of  the  trailside  area  by  camping  groups 
where  use  is  heavy,  it  may  be  desirable  to  locate 
shelters  away  from  the  immediate  area  of  the 
trail,  but  near  water. 

Along  parts  of  the  trail,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  developing  "core"  facilities 
for  large  groups,  including  water,  sanitary  in- 
stallations, and  fire  pits,  with  campsites  nearby. 
Such  group  accommodations  should  be  located 
a  suitable  distance  off  the  main  trail. 

Increased  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
need  for  adequate  sanitary  facilities. 


Trail  Use 

Recreation  use  of  the  Appalachian  Trail 
includes  hiking,  climbing,  camping,  hunting, 
fishing,  nature  study,  photography,  picnicking, 
assisting  with  the  maintenance  of  the  trail,  and 
other  leisure  time  activities  that  is  available  to 
individuals  traveling  on  foot.  The  key  point 
is  foot  travel.  The  Appalachian  Trail  was 
created  for  the  recreationist  who  enjoys  activi- 
ties associated  with  walking.  The  use  of  motor 
vehicles  is  not  compatible  with  the  purposes 
of  the  trail. 

Non-recreational  activities,  including  log- 
ging, agriculture,  mining,  and  military  training 
near  certain  portions  of  the  trail  may  be  ac- 
commodated by  requiring  safeguards  which  pro- 
tect against  any  significant  loss  of  trail  values. 


Feeder  and  Access  Trails 

Several  segments  of  the  Appalachian  Trail 
have  extensive  systems  of  feeder  or  access  trails, 
Trail  webs  are  provided  in  the  vicinity  ol 
Mount  Katahdin  in  Baxter  State  Park  ir 
Maine,  along  the  Long  Trail  in  Vermont,  and 
in  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park  in  New  York 
In  Pennsylvania,  the  Horse-Shoe  Trail  offer; 
numerous  attractive  sections  for  the  foot  travelei 
is  well  as  hostels  for  overnight  lodging  devel- 
oped in  cooperation  with  the  American  ^  outl 
Hostels. 

The  Potomac  Appalachian  Trail  Clul 
maintains  an  elaborate  trail  system  in  anc 
around  Washington,  D.C.  Many  of  these  leac 
from  Shenandoah  National  Park  and  th< 
George  Washington  and  Monongahela  Nationa 
Forests  to  the  Appalachian  Trail.  Great  Smok] 
Mountains  National  Park  is  famous  for  its  mon 
than  639  miles  of  trails,  many  of  which  ti< 
into  the  Appalachian  Trail. 


There  are  unlimited  opportunities  for  lo- 
cating new  side  trails  as  needs  arise.  The  num- 
ber and  location  of  these  should  be  controlled 
so  that  they  will  enhance  the  overall  system 
and  provide  access  thereto  without  diminishing 
the  quality  of  remoteness  sought  by  trail  users. 


Fee  simple  donations  of  land  of  scenic  ease- 
ments could  reduce  appreciably  the  costs  of 
acquisition.  Substantial  savings  also  could  be 
achieved  through  the  continued  services  of  vol- 
unteers in  trail  maintenance.  See  Table  2  for 
a  summary  of  costs. 


Costs 

Acquisition  of  fee  simple  titles  or  through 
purchase  of  easements  on  the  866  miles  of 
private  land  along  the  trail  by  Federal  and 
State  governments  would  be  major  costs  in 
an  Appalachian  Trail  project.  The  securing  of 
these  866  miles  should  be  given  first  priority. 

Trail  lands  to  be  acquired  in  fee  simple 
should  average  not  less  than  25  acres  per  mile. 
This  would  provide  a  publicly  owned  trailway 
corridor  averaging  100  feet  on  each  side  of 
the  footpath,  with  actual  width  varying  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  Where  the  state  of  devel- 
opment of  adjacent  lands  will  permit,  or  where 
special  wild  land  and  wilderness  values  exist,  a 
wider  buffer  zone  protected  against  incompati- 
ble developments  by  scenic  easements  or  agree- 
ments should  be  provided,  with  width  in  specific 
areas  depending  upon  availability  of  land,  costs, 
and  the  requirements  necessary  to  safeguard 
trail  values.  Within  the  National  Forests,  the 
area  to  be  designated  for  control  for  trail  pur- 
poses should  in  general  be  no  less  in  width  than 
the  two  miles  provided  for  under  the  Appala- 
chian Trailway  Agreement  of  1938.  Similarly 
provision  should  continue  to  be  made  on  State- 
owned  lands  for  a  width  of  one-half  mile. 


Table  2.    Summary  of  costs,  Appalachian  Trail  (10-year  period) 


Shelters  such  as  this  are  spaced  at  intervals  along  the 
Appalachian  Trail.  They  serve  as  welcomed  havens  for 
many  a  weary   hiker.   (Photo:   Forest   Service,   No.  494685) 


Acquisition  of  lands 

or  interests  in  lands 

Fee 

$2,165,000 

Easement 

2,500,000 

Subtotal 

$4,065,000 

Construction 

New  trail 

525,000 

Rebuilt  trail 

750,000 

Shelters 

500,000 

Signs  and  markers 

225,000 

Subtotal 

2,000,000 

Opeiation  and  Maintenance 

2,500,000 

10-year  total 

$9,165,000 

The  Appalachian  Trail  follows  the  route  of  the  Long  Trail 
for  150  miles  in  Vermont  before  veering  east  at  Sherburne 
Pass.  The  scene  is  Little  Rock  Pond  in  Vermont,  as 
viewed  from  the  Long  Trail.  (Photo:  Forest  Service, 
No.  501424) 
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Financing 

Sources  of  funds  for  the  trail  have  been  as 
varied  as  its  ownership.  Private  support  of  the 
trail  lias  been  provided  in  the  form  of  money, 
time,  and  labor  donated  by  individual  members 
and  by  member  clubs  and  organizations  of  the 
Appalachian  Trail  Conference.  Each  person  or 
club  assigned  the  responsibility  for  a  segment 
has  striven  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  trail  in  that 
segment.  There  is  no  accurate  way  to  calculate 
the  dollar  value  of  goods  and  services  volun- 
teered by  the  Conference  membership  in  de- 
veloping and  maintaining  the  trail  and  its  facili- 
ties through  the  years.  Obviously  the  amount 
has  been  substantial.  The  Conference  itself 
provides  no  funds  for  trail  construction  and 
maintenance.  Its  moneys,  which  come  from 
dues,  gifts,  and  bequests,  are  channeled  pri- 
marily into  the  publication  of  information  and 
related  operating  expense.  Its  administrative 
and  secretarial  staff  for  the  most  part  have 
donated  their  time. 

Portions  of  the  trail  in  National  Parks  and 
National  Forests  have  been  developed  and  op- 
erated with  general  funds  appropriated  by 
Congress;  there  have  been  no  special  appropri- 
ations earmarked  for  the  trail.  The  National 
Park  Service  and  Forest  Service  are  authorized 
to  acquire  lands  for  recreational  purposes  within 
present  boundaries  of  authorized  projects  under 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act, 
subject  to  Congressional  appropriations.  At  the 
earliest  possible  date  these  bureaus  should  ac- 
quire lands  needed  for  the  trail.  Enabling  legis- 
lation would  be  needed  and  moneys  should  be 
appropriated  for  necessary  land  acquisition  and 
development  outside  these  boundaries. 

Otates  and  their  political  subdivisions  also 
depend  upon  their  own  general  appropriations. 
In  the  past,  State  and  local  governments  have 
made  no  large-scale  expenditure  of  funds  for 
the  trail.  A  number  of  States  now  indicate  that 
they  plan  to  allocate  funds  for  this  purpose.  The 
others  are  encouraged  to  follow  suit. 


States  and  local  governments  are  eligible 
for  financial  assistance  from  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  on  a  50  percent 
matching  basis.  States  should  be  urged  to  in- 
clude the  trail  in  their  Statewide  Compre- 
hensive Outdoor  Recreation  Plan,  and  to  seek 
matching  funds  for  needed  planning,  acquisi- 
tion, and  development  projects. 

Where  the  trail  passes  through  or  near 
urban  areas,  cities  and  counties  should  explore 
the  possibility  of  obtaining  funds  for  trail  main- 
tenance or  development  through  the  Open- 
Space  Program  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development. 

Individuals,  foundations,  and  corporations 
should  be  encouraged  to  provide  increased  fi- 
nancial support  for  the  trail. 


With  the  coming  of  public  ownership  by 
many  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies,  as 
proposed,  the  trail  will  continue  to  be  funded, 
segment  by  segment  The  total  financial  picture 
therefore  should  be  reviewed  regularly  by  the 
proposed  trail  council  to  insure  that  there  is 
adequate  financing  along  all  parts  of  the  trail. 

Impact  on  Localities 

The  Appalachian  Trail  has  had  a  major 
impact  on  many  localities.  Its  impact  will  grow 
as  its  reputation  and  use  increase.  Representing 
the  best  of  a  particular  type  of  recreational 
resource,  the  trail  helps  to  sustain  a  high  quality 
environment  and  makes  nearby  localities  more 
attractive  places  in  which  to  live  and  work. 


In  areas  beyond  the  trail  zone,  private 
enterprise  could  develop  many  varied  support- 
ing services  to  accommodate  trail  users.  Lodging 
and  meals,  craft  and  hobby  shops,  centers  for 
rental  and  purchase  of  recreational  equipment 
and  supplies,  instruction  in  the  outdoor  skills 
popular  in  the  area,  and  guided  trips  emphasiz- 
ing history  and  local  color  are  a  few  of  the 
services  that  could  be  provided  away  from  the 
trail.  In  many  areas,  trail  travelers  might  prefer 
to  walk  during  the  day  and  leave  the  footpath 
to  find  board  and  bed  in  nearby  towns  at  night. 
Frequently,  some  members  of  a  family  or  party 
hike  along  the  trail  while  others  wait  in  the 
general  area.  Activities  geared  to  the  non- 
walkers  could  prove  lucrative. 

Use  of  the  Appalachian  Trail  is  not  nec- 
essarily limited  to  warm  weather.  With  proper 
encouragement,  off-season  use  could  be  in- 
creased substantially. 

Within  the  portion  of  the  trail  zone  which 
would  be  protected  by  scenic  easements,  certain 
uses  compatible  with  trail  values  could  continue, 
leaving  the  land  in  production  and  on  local  tax 
rolls.  Grazing,  for  instance,  could  normally  be 
continued  on  nearly  all  trail  lands  where  it  has 
heretofore  been  practiced.  Logging,  while  being 
prohibited  within  200  feet  of  the  trail  in  accord- 
ance with  long-established  practice  on  Federal 
and  State  lands,  might  be  practiced  in  most 
places  within  the  buffer  zone  protected  by 
scenic  easements. 
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Winter  use  of  the  Appalachian  Trail   is  popular.     Glasten- 
I    bury  Mountain,  Vt.  in  late  November.     (Photo:  Appalachian 
Trail  Conference,  No.   10) 


CHAPTER  3 
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In  addition  to  the  Appalachian  Trail, 
three  routes  analyzed  during  the  study  appear 
to  merit  further  consideration  for  national 
scenic  trail  status.  One  is  in  existence— the 
Pacific  Crest  Trail  in  Washington,  Oregon,  and 
California.  The  other  two— a  Potomac  Heritage 
Trail  in  the  East  and  a  Continental  Divide 
Trail  following  the  Rocky  Mountains — are  only 
ideas,  although  segments  of  trail  stretch  along 
portions  of  their  proposed   routes. 

Formal  designation  by  the  Congress  as  a 
national  scenic  trail  would  serve  to  upgrade  and 
perpetuate  the  Pacific  Crest  Trail.  Like  desig- 
nation also  would  provide  for  the  full  develop- 
ment and  permanent  protection  of  the  Potomac 
Heritage  Trail  and  Continental  Divide  Trail. 


PROPOSED  NATIONAL  SCENIC  TRAILS 


Pacific  Crest  Trail 

In  the  Cascade  Mountains  of  Washington 
and  Oregon  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  Cali- 
fornia is  found  some  of  the  earth's  most  sublime 
scenery.  Beloved  by  the  famous  naturalist  John 
Muir,  they  include  a  generous  share  of  the 
continent's  most  verdant  forests,  tallest  and 
oldest  trees,  highest  mountains,  and  most 
breathtaking  waterfalls.  The  unique  golden 
trout  and  the  almost  extinct  giant  condor  call 
them  home.  The  great  California  grizzly  once 
roamed  their  high  slopes.  The  mountains  still 
abound  with  deer,  black  bear,  and  other  in- 
teresting varieties  of  game.  For  the  recreationist 
they  offer  a  lifetime  of  inspiration  and  adven- 
ture with  a  stimulating  new  experience  over 
every  rise  and  around  every  bend. 

As  early  as  1920,  the  Forest  Service  began 
surveys  of  trails  along  sections  of  the  Cascade 
and  Sierra  Nevada  ranges.  The  idea  of  an 
esthetically  pleasing  route  for  foot  and  horse- 
back travelers  extending  the  full  length  of  the 
crest  from  Canada  to  Mexico  was  conceived  by 
Clinton  C.  Clark  of  Pasadena,  California,  and 
first  proposed  in  1932.  Soon  after,  the  Pacific 
Crest  Trail  Conference  was  organized  to  seek 
recognition  of  the  concept  and  promote  actual 
construction. 

By  1937,  the  Pacific  Crest  Trail  was  con- 
tinuously passable  for  2,313  miles,  from  border 
to  border.  The  portion  in  Washington  is  known 
as  the  Cascade  Crest  Trail.  Through  Oregon's 
Cascades,  the  trail  is  known  as  the  Oregon 
Skyline  Trail.  The  several  segments  in  Cali- 
fornia are  known  as  the  Lava  Crest  Trail,  the 
Tahoe-Yosemite  Trail,  the  John  Muir  Trail,  the 
Sierra  Trail,  and  the  Desert  Crest  Trail. 


The  trail  includes  457  miles  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  406  miles  in  the  State  of  Oregon, 
and  1,450  miles  in  the  State  of  California.  Its 
northern  end  is  at  International  Monument  78 
on  the  Canadian-United  States  border.  On  the 
Mexican  border,  the  trail  ends  at  International 
Boundary  Marker  251. 

Location 

In  Washington,  the  trail  extends  south 
along  the  high  ridges  of  the  Cascade  Mountains, 
threading  through  many  famous  mountain 
passes  and  the  Okanogan,  Mount  Baker,  Wen- 
atchee,  Snoqualmie,  and  Gifford  Pinchot  Na- 
tional Forests.  See  Map  2.  Spectacular  scenery 
characterizes  the  trail  in  the  State,  notably  in 
the  North  Cascade  Primitive  Area,  Glacier 
Peak  Wilderness,  Mount  Rainier  National  Park, 
Goat  Rocks  Wilderness,  and  Mount  Adams 
Wilderness.  Outstanding  are  the  high,  barren 
ridges  with  unrestricted  views  of  mountain 
ranges,  snow-covered  peaks,  and  glaciers.  Al- 
pine meadows  with  clear  springs  and  brooks, 
small  lakes,  and  rushing  rivers  are  frequent. 
Mountain  goat,  elk,  deer,  bear,  rock  rabbit, 
marmot,  grouse,  and  ptarmigan  add  interest. 
At  lower  altitudes,  dense  stands  of  Douglas  fir 
predominate  on  the  western  slopes.  Abandoned 
mines,  old  frontier  towns,  and  other  relics  of 
pioneer  days  still  remain. 

At  the  Columbia  River,  the  Pacific  Crest 
Trail  crosses  from   Washington  to  Oregon  on 
the  Bridge  of  the  Gods.  In  Oregon,  as  in  Wash- 
ington, the  trail  follows  the  ridges  of  the  Cas- 
cades much  of  the  distance  and  stays  largely 
on  Federal  lands.  The  trail  successively  crosses 
•the  Mount  Hood,  Willamette,  Deschutes,  Ump- 
qua,  Rogue  River,  and  Winema  National  For- 
ests. Glacial  moraines  and  icefields  are  visible 
it    Mount    Hood    where    the    trail    passes    the 
:amous  Timberline  Lodge  and  ski  area.  Farther 
}n,  the  trail  leads  through  the  Mount  Jefferson 
Primitive  Area,  the  Mount  Washington  Wilder- 
less  with  its  lava  flows  and  basalt  columns,  the 
itriking    Three    Sisters    Wilderness,    and    the 
Diamond   Peak   Wilderness.    A   section   of   the 
rail  crosses  Crater  Lake  National  Park,  passing 
he   uniquely  beautiful  lake.    Enroute   are   the 
-*umice  Desert,  lodgepole  and  yellow  pine  for- 
:sts,  and  numerous  waters  that  afford  superior 
rout  fishing. 


iding  the  Pacific  Crest  Trail  (John  Muir  Trail  section)  at 
eldon  Pass  in  the  Sierra  National  Forest,  Calif.  (Photo: 
orest   Service,   No.   485313) 


The  California  portion  of  the  trail  gen- 
erally follows  the  highest  ridges  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  Fourteen  National  Forests  are  crossed, 
beginning  with  the  Klamath  National  Forest  on 
the  California-Oregon  State  line.  An  almost 
endless  number  of  exhilarating  experiences 
await  travelers  as  the  trail  leads  successively 
through  the  Marble  Mountain  Wilderness, 
Thousand  Lakes  Wilderness,  Lassen  Volcanic 
National  Park,  Donner  Pass,  Yosemite  National 
Park,  Minarets  Wilderness,  Devils  Postpile  Na- 
tional Monument,  Kings  Canyon  National  Park, 
Sequoia  National  Park,  and  Devils  Canyon- 
Bear  Canyon  Primitive  Area.  The  trail  passes 
through  several  State  parks,  crosses  the  San 
Andreas  Fault,  and  after  leaving  the  Cleveland 
National  Forest  finally  terminates  at  the  Mexi- 
can border  some  40  miles  southeast  of  San 
Diego. 

Land  Ownership 

Eighty  percent  of  the  trail  is  on  Federal 
lands,  including  25  National  Forests  and  six 
National  Parks  (see  Table  3).  The  relatively 
small  amount  of  private  mileage  consists  largely 
of  short  stretches  of  private  lands  lying  within  or 
between  authorized  boundaries  of  the  large 
National  Forests  and  National  Parks.  Unavoid- 
ably, the  trail  runs  through  a  number  of  areas 
in  uses  which  don't  conform  with  trail  purposes. 
While  posing  problems,  these  areas  do  not  now 
seriously  impair  development  and  use  of  the 
trail  for  recreation. 


Table  3.    Land  ownership  along  the  Pacific  Crest  Trail,  by  States,  in  miles 

State  Federal  State  Private 


Washington 

Oregon 

California 

Total 


51 


Total 


434 

1 

22 

457 

386 

0 

20 

406 

1,022 

26 

402 

1,450 

1,842 


27 


444 


2,313 
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Mount  Washington  from  Cold  Water  Springs  along  the 
Oregon  Skyline  Trail  section  of  the  Pacific  Crest  Trail  in 
Willamette  National  Forest.  (Photo:  Forest  Service  No 
500713) 


Mount   Rainier,  Wash.,  one  of  the  many  attractions  along 
the  Pacific  Crest  Trail.     (Photo:  John   F.  Warth,  No.  1) 


Hikers  enjoy  a  welcomed  break  at  Waptus  Lake,  Wash 
on  the  Cascade  Crest  Trail  portion  of  the  Pacific  Crest 
Trail.     (Photo.-  John  F.   Warth,  No.  2) 
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The  National  Park  Service,  the  Forest 
Service,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  and 
the  States  should  continue  to  be  responsible  for 
the  acquisition,  trail  construction,  maintenance, 
and  operation  on  lands  under  their  jurisdiction 
and  closely  related  lands  in  accordance  with 
the  general  principles  set  forth  under  "Adminis- 
tration" in  Chapter  1.  The  States  may  wish  to 
take  the  responsibility  for  acquisition,  trail  con- 
struction, maintenance,  and  operation  of  sec- 
tions that  are  on  private  lands  and  are  not 
adjacent  to  lands  under  Federal  jurisdiction. 
Three  States— -Washington,  Oregon,  and  Cali- 
fornia will  be  involved. 


The  State  of  California  should  have  re- 
sponsibility for  acquisition,  construction,  mainte- 
nance, and  operation  of  all  sections  of  the  trail 
south  of  Weldone,  California,  that  are  outside 
the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  National  Forests. 
Those  sections  involve  several  State  parks,  and 
many  miles  of  trail  through  privately  owned 
lands.  A  relatively  short  mileage,  less  than  20 
miles,  in  scattered  segments,  crosses  lands  ad- 
ministered by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
in  this  area. 

In  carrying  out  their  individual  assign- 
ments, the  responsible  agencies  could  enter  into 
cooperative  arrangements  with  other  govern- 
mental agencies  and  commissions,  and  with 
private  organizations. 


A  horse  lessens  a  hiker's  load.  Cloudy  Pass,  Washington, 
along  the  Cascade  Crest  Trail  section  of  the  Pacific  Crest 
Trail.     (Photo:    S-3) 


The  Pacific  Crest  Trail  traditionally  has 
served  horseback  and  foot  travelers.  This  use 
pattern,  accepted  by  most  visitors  to  the  trail, 
should  be  continued. 

Incompatible,  competing  uses  can  jeopar- 
dize important  segments  of  the  trail,  especially 
in  California  where  population  pressures  are 
greatest.  Parts  of  the  trail  which  coincide  with 
the  California  Riding  and  Hiking  Trail  depend 
upon  voluntary  agreements  from  private  land- 
owners which  can  be  cancelled  upon  30  days" 
notice.  In  areas  where  private  holdings  are 
large  and  relocation  of  the  trail  to  avoid  them 
is  not  practical,  incompatible  activities  such  as 
logging  or  land  development  projects  could 
threaten  the  trail's  quality. 

The  Forest  Service  and  National  Park 
Service  have  adequate  authority  to  prescribe 
public  uses  that  will  be  permitted  or  restricted 
for  most  portions  of  the  trail  on  the  lands  they 
administer.  Incompatible  uses  can  be  eliminated 
or  limited  in  several  ways. 

Federal  or  State  governments  could  acquire 
full  title,  scenic  easements,  or  public-use  ease- 
ments to  preclude  cancellation  of  trail  passage 
privileges  or  construction  of  undesirable  private 
developments.  Private  owners  also  could  be 
encouraged  to  donate  lands  or  easements  to 
protect  the  trail.  County  governments  could 
zone  trail  areas  to  exclude  incompatible  devel- 
opment and  use. 


On  public  lands,  existing  management 
practices  on  National  Parks,  National  Forest 
Wilderness  Areas,  and  State  parks  probably 
will  suffice  to  protect  trail  quality.  For  lands 
managed  primarily  for  other  purposes,  Federal 
and  State  agencies  should  modify  their  timber 
harvesting,  livestock  grazing,  and  special  permit 
practices  to  protect  trail  quality.  The  Federal 
Government  should  prevent  adverse  mineral 
exploration  and  development  by  withdrawing 
public  lands  adjacent  to  the  trail  from  mineral 
entry. 

In  areas  where  the  trail  will  become  the 
dominant  influence,  special  trailside  manage- 
ment zones  should  be  established  where  the 
trail  crosses  public  lands  which  are  not  man- 
aged primarily  for  wilderness  values,  or  crosses 
private  lands  outside  of  public  areas. 


ide  trail  near  Mount  Jefferson   Primitive  Area   in  Oregon, 
'hoto:   Edwin  J.   Dolan) 


nage  Lake  near 
eak  Wilderness, 
o.   3) 


the   Pacific   Crest   Trail    in    the   Glacier 
Washington.     (Photo:    John     F.    Warth, 


Feeder  and  Access  Trails 

Extensive  networks  of  trails,  thousands  of 
miles,  already  lace  the  25  National  Forests  and 
six  National  Parks  along  the  length  of  the 
Pacific  Crest  Trail.  Many  join  the  trail  and 
afford  travelers  opportunity  to  branch  out  into 
the  side  country  and  hike  to  or  through  points 
of  special  attraction. 

The  Cascades  and  Sierra  Nevada  Moun- 
tains feature  innumerable  rare  sights  and  oppor- 
tunities for  unusual  experiences.  Among  those 
reached  by  side  trips  from  the  Pacific  Crest 
Trail  are  many  remote  wilderness  and  primitive 
areas,  high  peaks,  glaciers,  lava  fields,  isolated 
fishing  or  camping  locations,  and  other  areas 
of  high  scenic  and  recreation  value  or  historic 
significance.  Many  leisurely  loop  trips  can  be 
made  within  the  time,  available  to  most  trail 
travelers. 

In  addition  to  the  access  furnished  by  the 
feeder  trails,  the  Pacific  Crest  Trail  crosses  many 
Federal,  State,  and  local  roads,  including  Na- 
tional Forest  and  National  Park  roads,  all  of 
which  serve  as  entrance  points  to  segments  of 
the  trail. 

Effects  on  Present  Uses 

Improvement  of  existing  sections  of  the 
trail  and  the  construction  of  new  feeder  or  side 
trails  will  stimulate  interest  in  trail  travel. 
Existing  outdoor  recreation  service  enterprises 
— resorts,  stores,  and  campgrounds — should 
enjoy  increased  patronage.  Some  new  develop- 
ments will  have  to  be  provided  to  accommodate 
the  expected  flow  of  visitors. 


Near  timberline   in   the  Glacier   Peak   Wilderness  Area   of 
Washington.     (Photo:   National   Park  Service,   No.  4214-277) 
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POTOMAC  HERITAGE  TRAIL 


Potomac  Heritage  Trail 

Trails  normally  are  associated  with  a  single 
type  of  landscape — mountain,  lake  shore,  or 
river  course.  Few  traverse  more  than  a  single 
physiographic  region.  Practically  all  are  con- 
nected with  a  single  strong  landscape  feature 
such  as  a  mountain  range,  river  valley,  or  his- 
toric pathway.  Thus,  few  trails  offer  diverse 
recreation,  scenic,  and  cultural  opportunity. 
Yet  such  an  opportunity  exists  with  the  Potomac 
River  as  its  backbone. 

Perhaps  no  other  river  in  the  country  is 
historically  as  rich  as  this  stream.  The  national 
government  grew  up  and  reached  its  maturity 
in  the  Potomac  Valley.  Many  famous  Ameri- 
:ans  were  born,  reared,  and  lived  on  the  banks 
}f  the  Potomac. 

The  Potomac  Heritage  Trail  would  follow 
;he  course  of  the  Potomac  River  from  source 
o  mouth,  linking  an  astounding  array  of  super- 
ative  historic,  scenic,  natural,  and  cultural 
eatures,  and  offering  an  outstanding  recreation 
opportunity  for  the  residents  of  the  Potomac 
/alley  and  its  annual  millions  of  visitors.  The 
Wation's  Capital,  potentially  the  greatest  source 
|  >f  persons  who  would  visit  this  trail,  is  the  focal 
x)int  of  the  system. 


«i 


he  Potomac  River  at  Point  of  Rocks  near  Brunswick,  Md. 
5  viewed  from  the  route  of  the  proposed  Potomac  Herit- 
ge  Trail.     (Photo:   National  Park  Service,  No.  4592) 


he   Potomac   estuary   near   the   eastern   terminus   of   the 
otomac    Heritage  Trail   (Photo:    Nicholas    Dean,    No.    1) 


Location 

Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac  on 
Chesapeake  Bay,  trails  would  extend  up  both 
sides  of  the  river  through  the  Nation's  capital, 
to  Harpers  Ferry,  West  Virginia.  See  Map  31. 
There,  they  would  join  and  follow  the  river  up 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  towpath  to 
Oldtown.  At  that  point  the  trail  would  divide, 
with  one  leg  swinging  northwest  along  the  C. 
and  O.  Canal  towpath  to  its  termination  at 
Cumberland,  Maryland,  and  thence  to  Johns- 
town in  the  scenic  highlands  of  southwest 
Pennsylvania.  The  other  leg  would  head  south- 
westerly to  the  Spruce  Knob-Seneca  Rocks 
National  Recreation  Area  in  West  Virginia. 


On  the  Maryland  shore,  the  trail  would 
begin  at  Point  Lookout,  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  the  water  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and 
the  Potomac  River.  Once  the  site  of  a  Civil 
War  prisoner-of-war  camp,  Point  Lookout  is 
now  a  State  park.  Nearby  are  St.  Marys  City, 
Maryland's  first  capital,  and  St.  Inigoes  Neck, 
a  potential  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  area. 
Farther  up  the  estuary  is  the  route  of  John 
Wilkes  Booth's  flight  after  his  assassination  of 
President  Lincoln.  Near  Zekiah  Swamp,  a  great 
natural  area,  is  Cedarville  State  Forest.  The 
trail  would  travel  through  the  forest  and  move 
westward  through  the  green  valleys  of  Piscata- 
way  and  Mattawoman  Creeks  to  Fort  Washing- 
ton, designed  to  protect  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia from  naval  attack. 
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On  the  Virginia  shore  of  the  Potomac 
estuary,  the  trail  would  start  at  Smith  Point,  a 
noted  bird  conservation  area,  and  move  north 
to  Nomini  Creek  and  nearby  Stratford  Planta- 
tion, home  of  generations  of  the  Lees  of  Vir- 
ginia. To  the  west  is  Westmoreland  State  Park, 
one  of  only  two  major  public  recreation  areas 
on  the  Potomac  estuary.  The  trail  would  reach 
Fredericksburg,  of  Civil  War  fame,  by  way  of 
the  abandoned  Dahlgren  Railroad,  and  swing 
by  Quantico,  the  giant  Marine  Corps  installa- 
tion, and  Fort  Belvoir,  the  U.S.  Army  Engineer 
Center.  Above  Fort  Belvoir  are  Pohick  Church, 
Woodlawn  Plantation,  Washington's  grist  mill, 
Mount  Vernon,  and  historic  Alexandria. 


Approaching  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area,  the  trail  might  pass  through  Mason  Neck, 
a  giant,  undeveloped  protuberance  jutting  into 
the  Potomac  estuary  and  long  identified  as  one 
of  the  largest,  most  significant  open  land  areas 
available  for  recreation  remaining  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Capital. 


The  Maryland  and  Virginia  legs  of  the  trail 
would  follow  the  George  Washington  Memorial 
Parkway  routes  that  lead  to  the  Nation's  capital 
along  both  sides  of  the  Potomac  River.  The 
Maryland  leg  would  traverse  the  Mall  in  Wash- 
ington and  then  join  the  C.  and  O.  Canal  tow- 
path  in  Georgetown.  The  Virginia  leg  would 
swing  through  Alexandria  and  join  a  companion 
trail  to  the  C.  and  O.  Canal  that  would  con- 
tinue up  the  west  side  of  the  river. 


I  he  well  known  historic,  cultural,  and 
recreational  opportunities  of  the  Nation's  capital 
would  easily  be  accessible  from  the  trail.  The 
C.  and  O.  Canal  would  be  a  popular  feature 
of  the  trail  in  this  area.  One  of  several  water- 
ways designed  originally  to  connect  the  Atlantic 
Seaboard  with  the  Ohio  River,  the  185-mile 
canal  functioned  for  over  a  century  until  its 
vitality  was  sapped  by  railroads.  Unlike  its 
counterparts,  it  is  in  a  remarkable  state  of 
preservation,  with  locks,  aqueducts,  dams,  and 
other  features   intact. 
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Hikers  along  the  proposed  Potomac  Heritage  Trail  could 
visit  the  historic  George  Washington  grist  mill  near  Fort 
Belvoir,  Va.     (Photo:  Nicholas   Dean,   No.  2) 


Driftwood    cast    ashore   by   the    Potomac    River   along   the  *  | ^ 
proposed    Potomac    Heritage    Trail    at    Mason    Neck,    Va.    || 
(Photo:   Nicholas  Dean,   No.  3) 
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On  the  leg  of  the  Potomac  Heritage  Trail 
leading  to  Harpers  Ferry,  points  of  interest 
include  Great  Falls,  Point  of  Rocks,  and  Balls 
Bluff  Battlefield.  At  the  confluence  of  the  Po- 
:omac  and  the  Shenandoah  Rivers,  the  National 
Park  Service  is  restoring  much  of  the  old  town 
if  Harpers  Ferry  to  its  pre-Civil  War  condition. 
The  rivers  at  this  point  are  known  for  their 
canoeing  opportunities,  particularly  the  Po- 
omac  with  the  famous  "Staircase,"  a  favorite 
latural  slalom  run  for  canoes.  Here,  too,  is 
:he  crossing  point  of  the  Potomac  Heritage 
Trail  and  Appalachian  Trail. 


From  Oldtown,  the  northwest  prong  of  the 
trail  would  continue  westward  along  the  C. 
and  O.  Canal  to  Cumberland,  the  Savage  River 
Reservoir  and  State  Forest,  and  on  to  Youghio- 
gheny  Reservoir,  where  it  would  follow  a  short 
section  of  the  famous  Mason-Dixon  line.  Con- 
tinuing downstream  through  Youghiogheny 
Gorge  and  north  along  Laurel  Ridge,  the  trail 
would  link  four  Pennsylvania  State  parks  before 
terminating  at  Johnstown. 

The  southwest  leg  would  cross  the  Potomac 
at  Oldtown  and  follow  the  South  Branch  River, 
one  of  the  basin's  finest  free-flowing  streams, 
through  the  Trough,  traverse  Smoke  Hole 
Gorge,  and  reach  Seneca  Rocks  before  climbing 
the  slopes  to  Spruce  Knob. 
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Vaterfowl  at  Roaches  Run  Waterfowl  Sanctuary  along 
George  Washington  Memorial  Parkway.  The  Potomac  Her- 
tage  Trail  would  run  along  both  banks  of  the  river  near 
Vashington,  D.C.  (Photo:  National  Park  Service,  No. 
<309-A) 


he  185-mile  long  towpath  of  the  historic  Chesapeake  and 
hio  Canal  from  Washington,  D.C,  to  Cumberland,  Md., 
ould  be  a  major  segment  of  the  proposed  Potomac  Her- 
age  Trail.     (Photo:   National  Park  Service,   No.   2447-16) 
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Spruce  Knob,  the  western  terminus  of  the  porposed  Poto- 
mac Heritage  Trail,  in  the  Spruce  Knob-Seneca  Rocks 
National  Recreation  Area  of  West  Virginia.  (Photo:  Forest 
Service,  No.  PH-1) 

Seneca  Rocks  in  the  Spruce  Knob-Seneca  Rocks  National 
Recreation  Area  of  West  Virginia.  (Photo:  Forest  Service, 
No.  478767) 
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Land  Ownership 

Maryland 

The  terminal  feature  at  Chesapeake  Bay, 
Point  Lookout,  is  State  owned.  Between  Point 
Lookout  and  the  Navy  Railroad,  trail  lands 
are  privately  owned.  Most  are  wooded,  but 
some  are  fanned.  From  the  St.  Marys  River 
to  Cedarville  State  Forest,  the  trail  would  follow 
the  Federally  owned  right-of-way  of  the  Navy 
Railroad.  This  section  is  characterized  by  forests 
and  farmland,  particularly  tobacco  farms,  south 
of  the  railroad  and  a  major  highway  to  the 
north.  Protection  of  additional  lands  would  be 
desirable  south  of  the  railroad  line.  To  the 
north,  commercial  and  residential  developments 
and  high  land  value  exist. 

Between  Cedarville  State  Forest  and  Fort 
Washington,  along  Mattawoman  and  Piscata- 
way  Creeks,  the  trail  route  is  privately  owned 
and  almost  entirely  forested.  A  narrow  right-of- 
way  would  probably  suffice  for  trail  purposes, 
although  local  and  State  officials  have  indicated 
interest  in  a  much  broader  band  along  the 
creeks  for  general  park,  recreation,  and  open 
space  purposes. 

The  projected  trail  corridor  between  Fort 
Washington  and  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
either  Federally  owned  or  authorized  for  acqui- 
sition for  parkway  purposes.  These  lands  are 
wooded  and  some  contain  scattered  residences. 
On  the  cross-city  segment  utilizing  the  Mall  in 
Washington,  no  additional  acquisition  is  re- 
quired, as  the  route  would  follow  existing 
streets,  walkways,  and  public  lands. 

The  entire  C.  and  O.  Canal  is  publicly 
owned,  but  significant  additions  of  land  are 
necessary  to  preserve  the  scenic  and  pastoral 
qualities  of  this  famous  route.  While  preserving 
the  Canal  environment  itself,  these  additional 
lands  would  offer  space  for  development  of 
recreation  facilities  and  would  preserve  the 
famous  Potomac  riverscape  scene.  West  of 
Cumberland  along  the  route  are  publicly  owned 
Savage  River  State  Forest  and  Federal  lands 
around  Youghiogheny  Reservoir. 


Table  4.    Land  ownership  along  the  Potomac  Heritage  Trail,  by  States,  in  miles 


State 

Maryland 
Virginia 
West  Virginia 
Pennsylvania 
District  of  Columbia 

Total 


Federal 

218 

47 

26 

0 

26 

317 


State 

41 

10 
7 

72 
0 

130 


Private 


Total 


79 

338 

196 

253 

101 

134 

2 

74 

0 

26 

378 
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Virginia 

No  public  lands  exist  between  Smith  Point 
and  Westmoreland  State  Park  which  might  be 
uilized  for  the  trail  route. 

The  once  Federally  owned  Dahlgren  Rail- 
road recently  was  sold  to  the  Richmond,  Fred- 
ericksburg, and  Potomac  Railway  Company.  If 
it  can  be  recovered  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  arrangements  made  with  the  company, 
this  route  can  provide  an  excellent  spur  trail 
into  Fredericksburg. 

Between  the  Fredericksburg  spur  and 
Mount  Vernon,  major  public  lands  exist  at 
the  Quantico  and  Fort  Belvoir  military  bases. 
Gunston  Hall  on  Mason  Neck  is  State  owned. 
Between  Mount  Vernon  and  Cabin  John 
Bridge,  the  trail  corridor  is  Federally  owned 
with  the  exception  of  the  Alexandria  segment, 
where  the  trail  would  utilize  existing  publicly 
owned  roads  and  walks. 

Between  Cabin  John  Bridge  and  Great 
Falls  the  most  desirable  trail  corridor  along  the 
river's  bluffs  and  edge  is  privately  owned  but 
authorized  for  Federal  purchase. 

West  of  Great  Falls  the  proposed  route 
along  the  Virginia  shore  is  privately  owned. 
These  lands  are  utilized  largely  for  farming  and 
offer  a  beautiful  contrast  to  the  largely  wooded 
sections  in  other  areas  of  the  trail  corridor. 


Mount  Vernon  is  one  of  the  many  nationally  significant 
historic  sites  along  the  proposed  Potomac  Heritage  Trail. 
(Photo:  National  Park  Service,  No.  380-A) 


Administration 


West  Virginia 

The  West  Virginia  portion  of  the  Potomac 
Heritage  Trail  contains  extensive  Forest  Service 
holdings,  particularly  along  the  ridges.  Private 
lands  through  the  area  are  almost  entirely 
forested. 

Pennsylvania 

Youghiogheny  Reservoir  offers  a  public- 
lands  corridor  for  the  route  into  Pennsylvania 
and  the  scenic  Youghiogheny  Gorge.  Along 
Laurel  Ridge  north  of  the  Gorge  are  large  State 
forest,  game,  and  park  lands.  A  proposed 
18,000-acre  Ohiopyle  State  Park  will  ultimately 
include  the  Youghiogheny  Gorge  and  a  pro- 
posed Laurel  Ridge  Connector  Park  between 
Youghiogheny  Gorge  and  Johnstown  would 
provide  a  continuous  strip  of  public  lands  in 
which  the  trail  could  be  located. 


The  falls  of  the  Youghiogheny  River  through  Pennsyl- 
vania's proposed  Ohiopyle  State  Park.  The  area  would 
;onnect  with  the  proposed  Potomac  Heritage  Trail.  (Photo: 
Pennsylvania   Department   of  Forests   and   Waters) 


The  Federal  agencies  should  be  responsible 
for  the  acquisition,  trail  construction,  mainte- 
nance, and  operation  on  lands  under  their 
respective  jurisdictions  and  lands  in  close  prox- 
imity thereto,  in  accordance  with  the  general 
principles  set  forth  under  "Administration"  in 
Chapter  1.  The  States  may  wish  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  acquisition,  trail  construction, 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  the  trail  sections 
that  are  not  or  closely  related  to  lands  under 
Federal  jurisdiction.  Segments  of  the  trail  lie  in 
Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Maryland  and  Virginia  may  wish  to  man- 
age the  segments  of  the  Potomac  Heritage  Trail 
along  most  of  the  estuary  in  their  respective 
States.  Segments  of  the  trail  in  the  upper  estuary 
in  the  vicinity  of  Metropolitan  Washington,  and 
upstream  along  the  C.  and  O.  Canal  on  the 
Maryland  shore  and  the  trail  on  the  Virginia 
shore  to  Cumberland  would  logically  be  man- 
aged by  the  National  Park  Service  in  conjunc- 
tion with  national  monuments,  parks,  and 
proposals.  The  Virginia  section  could  well  be  a 
State  or  regional  responsibility,  however.  West 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  may  wish  to  manage 
the  segments  above  Cumberland  in  their  re- 
spective States  which  are  located  predominately 
on  private  and  State  lands.  The  upper  reaches 
of  the  trail  which  lie  within  the  Monongahela 
National  Forest  would  be  managed  by  the 
Forest  Service. 


Bicycling  is  a   popular  use  of  the  Chesapeake  and   Ohio 
Canal  towpath.     (Photo:  National  Park  Service,  No.  3065-6) 
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Private  trail  clubs  may  well  be  interested 
in  location,  construction,  and  maintenance  of 
some  segments  of  the  trail,  particularly  on  lands 
which  are  now  privately  owned.  Such  clubs 
already  perform  these  services  on  both  public 
and  private  lands. 

Acquisition  of  private  lands  or  interest  in 
lands  should  be  coordinated  with  acquisition 
for  other  purposes  such  as  for  parkways  and. 
west  of  Washington,  with  the  proposed  enlarge- 
ment of  the  C.  and  O.  Canal  properties.  Up- 
stream from  Washington,  acquisition  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  will  preserve  the  view  from 
the  trail  on  cither  side. 


West  of  Harpers  Ferry,  private  lands  be- 
tween the  canal  and  the  river  should  be  placed 
in  public  ownership.  At  a  minimum,  a  sufficient 
width  of  land  to  provide  adequate  screening 
between  the  towpath  and  private  development 
should  be  acquired. 

Construction  Standards 

The  C.  and  O.  Canal  towpath  sets  a 
standard  that  might  be  utilized  for  much  of 
the  Potomac  Heritage  Trail.  Over  portions  of 
the  towpath  this  is  a  double  track,  well-graded 
trailway  with  a  gravel  base  and  a  stone  chip 
surface.  Except  in  the  mountains,  such  a  stand- 
ard would  be  an  excellent  one  to  guide  develop- 
ment of  the  remainder  of  the  Potomac  Heritage 
Trail.  The  trail  would  thus  be  unique  in  that 
hikers  and  riders  could  traverse  the  route  "two- 
by-two"  rather  than  single  file  as  on  most  other 
well-known  trails.  At  the  same  time,  mainte- 
nance, construction,  and  protection  vehicles 
could  utilize  the  trailway.  Surfacing,  width,  and 
gradients  should  be  as  similar  as  possible  to  the 
C.  and  O.  Canal  towpath.  The  gradient  should 
not  be  steeper  than  five  percent.  This  would 
facilitate  cycling  and  allow  continuity  of  travel. 

In  mountainous  areas  and  in  narrow 
stream  valleys  where  the  smooth  gradients  of 
the  C.  and  O.  Canal  towpath  are  neither  prac- 
tical nor  esthetically  desirable,  the  trail  might 
assume  a  normal  single  track.  In  the  mountains, 
grades  of  over  five  percent  may  be  necessary. 


The  trail's  diversity  of  landscape  type,  his- 
toric setting,  and  adjacent  land  uses  dictates 
that  structure  designs  be  made  to  fit  the  nature 
of  the  country  through  its  particular  segments. 
For  example,  trail  structures  in  the  Tidewater 
region  could  have  a  colonial  motif,  perhaps 
modeled  after  a  shed  outbuilding  of  a  tidewater 
plantation.  Along  the  C.  and  O.  Canal,  shelters 
might  be  provided  at  existing  and  proposed 
"hiker-biker  overnighters."  The  old  lock- 
tenders'  residences  might  be  rehabilitated  or 
reconstructed  for  interpretive  purposes.  On  the 
Virginia  shore  of  the  Potomac,  the  structure 
should  be  crisp,  neat,  and  modern  in  line,  using 
native  materials  to  capture  the  spirit  of  the 
countryside.  Along  the  trail  to  the  southwest 
and  northwest,  the  structures  might  be  typical 
"Adirondack"  shelters. 


An  unusually  good  opportunity  exists  along 
the  Potomac  Heritage  Trail  for  use  of  hostels, 
particularly  at  Point  Lookout,  Washington, 
Fredericksburg,  Seneca,  and  Harpers  Ferry, 
where  trail  users  might  be  expected  to  linger 
for  a  time.  Several  historic  buildings  and  unused 
military  installations  along  the  trail  corridor, 
could  well  be  used  as  hostels.  Examples  are  the 
old  Point  Lookout  Hotel,  the  old  Tea  Room  at 
George  Washington  Birthplace  National  Monu- 
ment, Fort  Washington,  and  several  fine  old 
homes  adjacent  to  the  C.  and  O.  Canal.  In 
the  design  of  shelters  and  hostels,  adequate 
space  should  be  provided  for  large  numbers  of 
cyclists. 

Because  of  abundant  easy  access,  avail- 
ability of  nearby  commercial  overnight  accom- 
modations, and  the  existence  of  a  number  of 
public  camping  areas,  the  frequency  of  shelter 
location  might  be  determined  by  characteristics 
of  individual  sections  of  the  route.  No  regular 
spacing  could  be  determined  for  the  entire 
route,  although  10-  to  12-mile  spacing  is  con- 
templated to  accommodate  hikers  on  the  C.  and 
O.  Canal. 


Uses 

All  sections  of  the  Potomac  Heritage  Trail 
should  be  open  for  foot  travel.  From  the  Smith 
Point  and  Point  Lookout  terminals  to  Washing- 
ton the  trail  should  be  designated  for  bicycling 
and  hiking.  The  trail  above  Washington  on  the 
Maryland  shore  along  the  C.  and  O.  Canal 
should  also  be  restricted  to  foot  and  bicycle 
traffic.  On  the  opposite  shore,  through  Vir- 
ginia's riding  country,  horses  should  be  per- 
mitted.  West  of  Harpers  Ferry  on  the  C.  and 


O.  Canal,  horseback  travel  should  be  prohibited 
to  prevent  "spading  up"  the  smooth  towpath 
surface.  Through  this  area  a  parallel  riding  trail 
may  be  desirable.  Although  no  restrictions 
would  be  necessary  on  those  sections  northwest 
and  southwest  of  Cumberland,  topography  may 
preclude  bicycling.  Throughout  the  length  of  the 
Potomac  Heritage  Trail,  motor  vehicle  traffic 
would  be  incompatible  with  the  quieter  trail 
uses  suggested. 


Agricultural  uses,  such  as  cropland  and 
grazing,  should  be  continued  in  selected  areas 
adjacent  to  the  trail  corridor.  Farm  lands  are 
a  long-established  part  of  the  Potomac  land- 
scape and  open  many  scenic  vistas  to  travelers. 

The  Potomac  Heritage  Trail  will  offer  ac- 
cess to  many  waterfowl  and  upland  game  hunt- 
ing areas.  Use  of  the  Potomac  trail  as  a  route 
of  access  to  these  hunting  areas  would  be  com- 
patible with  the  other  recreation  purposes  of 
the  trail. 

Forestry  activities  may  continue  in  areas 
adjacent  to  the  trail  although  a  narrow  band, 
possibly  of  200  feet,  might  be  preserved  in  a 
"modified  management  area."  Timber  stand 
improvement  could  enhance  the  appeal  of  the 
woodlands,  and  carefully  controlled  selective 
cutting  and  removal  of  slash  should  not  inter- 
fere with  trail  enjoyment.  Good  forestry  prac- 
tices afford  opportunities  for  educational  and 
interpretive  demonstrations.  Vista  and  wildlife 
clearings  might  be  seeded  to  attract  wildlife  to 
the  trailside. 

Strip  mining  should  be  prohibited.  Im- 
proved and  enforced  reclamation  practices 
could  maintain  scenic  trailside  areas  while  re- 
turning stripped  land  to  productivity.  At  se- 
lected points,  the  trail  could  traverse  mined 
areas  to  demonstrate  mineral  extraction  meth- 
ods and,  where  available,  good  land  reclamation 
practices. 

Most  public  use  of  the  trail  would  come  at 
points  where  vehicles  would  have  access  and 
where  major  visitor  developments  were  installed. 
Where  the  trail  passed  through  residential 
areas,  local  use  should  be  encouraged  by  allow- 
ing complete  freedom  of  access,  developing  the 
trail  corridor  to  blend  with  adjacent  land  uses. 
In  cooperation  with  the  agencies  administering 
the  trail,  local  governments  might  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  providing  special  facilities  de- 
signed for  local  day-use  visits. 


Bird-watching  along  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  tow- 
path.     (Photo:    National    Park   Service,    No.    1996-59) 


Lock  and    lock-tender's    residence,    Chesapeake    and    Ohio 
Canal.     (Photo:   National    Park  Service,   No.  4591) 


Feeder  and  Access  Trails 


Effects  on  Present  Uses 
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route  ol  the  Potomac   Heritage   [Yai 
•  .11  numerous  jx>ints  of  spe<  i.il  interest 
side  trails  would  offer  the  travelei  opportunities 

to  reach  and  enjoy  these  points  while  helping  to 
disperse  trail  use. 

Among  the  more  famous  historic  shrines 
are  Jamestown,  commemorating  the  earliest 
permanent  English  settlement  in  the  United 
States  and  Yorktown,  of  Revolutionary  War 
fame.  The  Civil  War  battlefields  of  Manassas 

lull  Run.  and  Antictam  lie  close  by,  as  do 
the  homes  of  George  Washington  and  other  fa- 
mous statesmen. 

In  addition  to  the  Potomac  River  itself, 
many  areas  of  natural  and  scenic  value  also 
could  be  reached  by  spurs.  Among  the  more 
notable  are  Zekiah  Swamp,  Prince  William 
Forest.  Rock  Creek  Park,  the  historic-recreation 
complex  around  Harpers  Ferry,  and  the  many 
points  of  attraction  in  the  Spruce  Knob-Seneca 
Rocks  National  Recreation  Area. 

Feeder  trails  could  connect  the  main  trunk 
with  the  heavily  suburbanized  areas  of  Fred- 
ericksburg, Alexandria,  and  Arlington  in  Vir- 
ginia; Washington.  D.C.;  and  Uniontown  and 
Jamestown  in  Pennsylvania.  These  and  similar 
feeders  from  other  towns  would  make  the  Po- 
tomac Heritage  Trail  easily  available  to  a  large 
share  of  the  region's  residents. 


Colonial  National  Historic  Park  in  Virginia,  site  of  the 
earliest  permanent  English  settlement  in  America,  could 
be  reached  by  feeder  trail  from  the  proposed  Potomac 
Heritage  Trail.  (Photo:  National  Park  Service,  No.  58-JB-130) 


Boat  excursions,  one  of  many  activities  enjoyed  by  recrea- 
tionists  using  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  and  tow- 
path.     (Photo:   National   Park  Service,   No.  2468-21A) 


The  C.  and  O.  Canal's  stimulating  recre; 
tional  effect  on  nearby  localities  indicates  tl 
potential  effect  on  other  communities  along  ; 
expanded  system  of  trails.   Thousands  of  res 
dents  of  the  Washington  area  enjoy  the  C.  ar 
().    Canal    for  cycling,   hiking,   and   horsebac 
riding.    In    addition,    the   canal    itself   provid 
major  access  to  the  Potomac  River  for  canoein 
hshing,    hunting,    and    other    water    uses.    Tl 
towpath    is    ideal    for   bird-watching.    West    i 
Great  Falls,  the  towpath  is  used  less  intensive  I 
except  in  areas  where  highway  access  is  avai 
able    and    recreation    developments   exist.    Tl  | 
more   primitive   character   of   the   trail   in   th  I 
area  is  enjoyed  immensely  by  aident  hikers. 

A    Potomac    Heritage    Trail    would    off' 
unequaled  access  opportunity  to  the  waters  <\ 
the  Potomac  Valley  for  fishing,  hunting,  sigh 
seeing,  camping,  and  other  recreation  activitk 
Certain  small  key  towns  along  the  route  such   j 
Point  Lookout,  Harpers  Ferry,  Hancock,  Paj 
Paw,    and    Oldtown    could    well    become    trj^ 
targets  for  people  throughout  the  country. 


Critical  to  success  of  such  a  trail  will  1 
prompt  protection  of  open  space  along  tl 
route.  The  Potomac  Heritage  Trail  can  becon 
a  strong  device — a  nucleus — for  the  preserv 
tion  of  open  spaces,  acquisition  of  recreatic 
lands,  and  development  of  a  green  network 
guide  community  development  in  the  enti 
valley. 


£fc^ 


Basin  from  Continental  Divide,  Bob  Marshall  Wilder- 
Mont.     (Photo:    Forest  Service,   No.  444802) 


Continental  Divide  Trail 

A  Continental  Divide  Trail  would  provide 
a  continuous  route  along  the  Continental  Divide 
and  Rocky  Mountains  from  the  Canadian 
border  almost  to  the  Mexican  border.  The  con- 
cept was  originated  by  a  group  of  horsemen 
known  as  the  Rocky  Mountain  Trails,  Inc. 
Later  the  Colorado  Mountain  Club  joined  in 
the  effort.  The  two  groups,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Forest  Service,  already  have  established 
the  first  segment  of  the  trail,  extending  between 
Empire,  and  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  in 
Colorado. 


Uesigned  to  accommodate  riders  and  hik- 
ers, a  Continental  Divide  Trail  would  pass 
through  some  of  the  most  scenic  areas  in  the 
country  in  its  3,082-mile  route.  The  763  miles  in 
Montana,  147  miles  in  Idaho,  506  miles  in 
Wyoming,  614  miles  in  Colorado,  and  1,052 
miles  in  New  Mexico  span  spectacular,  wild, 
mountain  country,  rich  in  the  early  history  of 
the  West.  The  route  affords  views  of  perpetual 
icefields  and  of  awesome  peaks,  many  over 
14,000  feet.  It  passes  hundreds  of  alpine  lakes 
and  streams  teeming  with  trout.  The  high 
mountains  are  home  to  many  species  of  game, 
including  the  bighorn  sheep,  mule  deer,  and 
bear. 


The  high  rockies  are  home  to  many  species  of  game,  in- 
cluding the  bighorn  sheep,  mule  deer,  and  bear. 


bighorn  sheep — National  Park  Service,  No.  Wl-8124 
mule  deer— National  Park  Service,  No.  WASO  G.  466 
bear — National   Park  Service,   No.   C-l 
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(  hie  end  of  the  trail  would  lie  at  the 
( lanadian  line  on  the  west  shore  of  Waterton 
Lake  in  Glacier  National  Park.  From  there  the 
trail  would  follow  the  Continental  Divide  south 
through  the  park  for  about  100  miles.  See  Map 
4.  Many  miles  would  be  above  timberline  and 
offer  unobstructed  views  of  spectacular  alpine 
wilderness.  From  Logan  Pass  the  trail  would 
swing  over  the  Divide,  leave  the  Park,  and  pass 
near  a  portion  of  the  Blackfoot  Indian  Reserva- 
tion. Astride  the  Divide,  the  trail  would  con- 
tinue through  portions  of  the  Flathead  and 
Lewis  and  Clark  National  Forests  and  passes 
for  100  miles  in  the  Bob  Marshall  Wilderness, 
the  largest  wilderness  area  in  the  National 
Forest  system. 

After  leaving  the  Bob  Marshal  Wilderness, 
the  trail  would  wander  southerly  along  the 
Divide  for  nearly  300  miles  through  the  Lewis 
and  Clark,  Helena,  and  Deerlodge  National 
Forests.  It  would  cross  Pipestone  Pass  and  Deer 
Lodge  Pass  and  stretch  through  the  Anaconda- 
Pintlar  Wilderness  for  50  miles,  crossing  and 
recrossing  the  Divide. 

Next,  the  trail  would  follow  the  Idaho- 
Montana  State  line  for  some  300  miles,  jump- 
ing from  one  side  to  the  other,  before  entering 
Yellowstone  National  Park.  The  80  miles  of 
trail  in  Yellowstone  would  lead  successively  to 
the  Firehole  River,  Shoshone  Lake,  Lewis  River, 
Lewis  Lake,  Yellowstone  Lake,  and  along  the 
Yellowstone  River  to  the  south  park  boundary. 


I  he  trail  would  snake  200  miles  across 
Wyoming  from  the  Bridger  Wilderness  to  the 
Sweetwater  River,  and  thence  along  the  historic 
Oregon  Trail  for  a  distance.  After  traversing  the 
low,  almost  desert-like  reaches  of  southern 
Wyoming,  the  trail  would  climb  into  the  Medi- 
cine Bow  National  Forest  and,  crossing  into 
Colorado,  the  Routt  National  Forest  where 
alpine  lakes  offer  excellent  trout  fishing.  It 
would  traverse  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park 
and  part  of  Shadow  Mountain  National  Recre- 
ation Area,  cross  historic  Rollins  Pass,  and  pass 
a  number  of  peaks  more  than  13,000  feet  in 
elevation.  The  trail  would  lead  through  the 
colorful  old  mining  town  of  Montezuma,  and 
come  within  a  few  miles  of  historic  Lcadville. 


Continental  Divide  at  Logan  Pass  in  Glacier  National  Park, 
Mont.     (Photo:  National  Park  Service,  No.  27-A) 


The   Chinese   Wall,    one   of   the    unique   geologic    features    L 
found     in     the    Bob     Marshall    Wilderness,    Mont.     (Photo:     K 
Forest  Service,  No.  485868) 


Grand  Canyon  of  the  Yellowstone  near  the  Continental: 
Divide  in  Yellowstone  National  Park.  (Photo:  National' 
Park  Service,  No.  63-2063) 


..... 


Continuing,  the  trail  would  skirt  the  tim- 
bered flanks  of  Mount  Massive  and  Mount 
Elbert,  the  highest  peak  in  Colorado,  cross  the 
head  of  the  Taylor  River  drainage,  climb  Tin- 
cup  Pass,  flank  the  great  San  Luis  Valley,  and 
head  into  the  LaGarita  Wilderness. 

Just  south  of  the  New  Mexico-Colorado 
State  line  the  Continental  Divide  Trail  would 
split.  One  leg  would  continue  to  follow  the 
Divide  through  portions  of  the  Santa  Fe  and 
Cibola  National  Forests,  rich  in  scenery  and 
early  southwest  history,  and  the  Jicarilla  Apache 
Indian  Reservation. 


kers  climbing  the  Chinese  Wall, 
hoto:  Forest  Service,  No.  444819) 


Mount  Massive,  with  historic  Leadville,  Colo.,  at  its  base 
(Photo:   Forest  Service,  No.  387872) 
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The  other  leg  would  shift  eastward  to 
traverse  Wheeler  Peak  and  the  Pecos  Wilder- 
ness and  the  scenic  crest  of  the  Sangre  de 
Cristo,  Sandia,  Manzano,  Bear,  Magdalena, 
and  San  Mateo  mountains  at  elevations  ranging 
from  8,000  to  13,000  feet.  It  would  rejoin  the 
other  prong  in  the  Black  Range  Mountains  of 
the  Gila  National  Forest,  the  stronghold  of 
Geronimo  and  the  Apaches  and  the  home  of 
ancient  clifT-dwelling  tribes. 

The  southern  end  of  the  Continental  Di- 
vide Trail  would  lie  at  Silver  City,  New  Mexico. 
From  this  point  south  to  the  Mexican  border, 
the  country  is  mostly  desert. 

Improved  roads  and  existing  developed 
trails  would  provide  access  to  the  Continental 
Divide  Trail  at  many  points  and  offer  the 
rider  or  hiker  unlimited  opportunities  to  select 
the  trail  length,  terrain,  and  scenery  that  will 
.best  provide  the  outdoor  experience  he  is  seek- 
ing. The  wilderness  qualities  of  the  route  would 
have  special  appeal  to  hardy  individuals  who 
want  to  exercise  their  pioneer  spirit  and  get 
away  from  better  known  and  more  heavily 
used  trails. 


Land  Ownership 

Ninety  percent  of  the  proposed  Continental 
Divide  Trail  crosses  Federal  land.  Most  is  in 
National  Forests,  with  considerable  mileage  also 
in  National  Parks  and  on  the  public  domain. 
All  of  the  balance,  except  for  28  miles  on  State 
lands,  is  in  private  ownership  (see  Table  5). 


Table  5.    Land  ownership  along  the  proposed  Continental  Divide  Trail,  by  States,  in  miles 


State 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 
New  Mexico 

Total 


Federal 


State 


Private 


Total 


704 

0 

59 

763 

133 

0 

14 

147 

457 

1 

48 

506 

2,753 


28 


301 


3,082 


Administration 

The  Federal  agencies  having  jurisdiction 
of  the  land  on  which  the  trail  is  predominately 
located  should  be  responsible  for  the  acquisition, 
trail  construction,  maintenance,  and  operation, 
in  accordance  with  the  general  principles  set 
forth  under  "Administration"  in  Chapter  1.  The 
States  of  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Colorado, 
and  New  Mexico  through  which  the  trail  passes 
may  wish  to  assume  responsibility  for  acquisi- 
tion, trail  construction,  maintenance,  and  man- 
agement of  the  segments  in  their  respective 
States  which  are  not  on  or  in  close  proximity 
to  lands  under  Federal  jurisdiction.  Where 
the  trail  crosses  Indian  reservation  lands,  tribes 
should  either  administer  the  trail  or  give  their 
consent  for  right-of-way. 

Uses 

The  primary  purpose  of  a  Continental  Di- 
vide Trail  would  be  to  provide  a  continuous, 
appealing  travel  route.  Broad  restrictions  against 
any  one  type  of  trail  use  should  be  avoided. 
Along  each  section  of  the  trail,  only  those  uses 
should  be  permitted  that  do  not  conflict  with 
other  uses  of  the  same  section  and  with  manage- 
ment objectives  of  adjacent  lands. 

Incompatible  uses  have  not  yet  materially 
affected  the  esthetic  character  of  the  private 
lands  the  trail  must  cross.  However,  scenic  or 
right-of-passage  easements  should  be  acquired 
or  local  zoning  regulations  enacted  to  protect 
the  esthetic  qualities  of  the  trail  and  the  public 
investment  in  the  trail  from  incompatible  uses 
in  the  future. 


Fisherman  cleans  his  catch  of  trout  near  the  Continental 
Divide  in  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  Colo.  (Photo: 
National   Park  Service,   No.  WA.   1032) 


Certain  sections  of  the  trail  would  follow 
the  routes  of  old,  well-established,  and  still-used 
livestock  driveways.  Alternative  driveways  might 
be  developed  where  practical  to  eliminate  move- 
ment of  livestock  along  the  trail,  except  where 
such  movement  would  be  of  special  interest  to 
trail  users.  In  fragile  high  areas  along  the  trail, 
use  of  forage  by  recreation  pack  and  saddle 
stock  needs  to  be  carefully  controlled. 

Federal  lands  adjacent  to  the  trail  should 
be  withdrawn  from  mineral  entry  when  mineral 
exploration  and  development  would  necessitate 
relocation  of  the  trail,  or  when  mining  activities 
may  otherwise  be  incompatible  with  trail  pur- 
poses and  use. 

Feeder  and  Access  Trails 

The  proposed  Continental  Divide  Trail 
passes  through  four  National  Parks  and  23  Na- 
tional Forests,  most  of  which  have  well- 
developed  trail  systems.  Trails  already  extend 
to  points  of  special  interest  in  such  well  known 
areas  as  Glacier,  Yellowstone,  and  Rocky  Moun- 
tain National  Parks  and  the  Bob  Marshall  and 
Bridger  Wildernesses.  Numerous  old  mining 
towns,  alpine  areas,  and  stretches  of  desert  exist 
within  hiking  distance  of  the  proposed  trail. 
The  historic  towns  of  Bannack,  Montana's  first 
capital  city,  and  Leadville,  Colorado,  lie  nearby. 
Other  important  locations  are  the  Madison 
Earthquake  site,  the  Moffat  Tunnel,  and  the 
mountain  stronghold  of  Geronimo  and  the 
Apaches. 


ecos  Wilderness,  N.M.    (Photo:  Forest  Service,  No.  492880) 
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Spurs  and  loops  to  such  points  could  pro- 
vide opportunity  for  interesting  side  trips  or  as 
portions  of  the  traveler's  planned  journey. 
Throughout  much  of  its  length,  the  Continental 
Divide  would  be  uncrossed  by  roads  and  is 
remote  from  population  centers.  Along  these 
stretches  there  would  be  few  opportunities  for 
access  or  contact  with  settlements  except  by 
side  trails  leading  to  or  from  the  main  trail. 

Effects  on  Present  Uses 

Development  and  operation  of  the  trail  and 
the  resulting  increase  in  trail  travel  should  boost 
the  economy  of  nearby  areas.  The  construction 
of  over  1,500  miles  of  new  trail,  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  another  1,100  miles  of  existing  but 
substandard  trail,  and  continuing  maintenance 
will  provide  employment  for  local  labor.  Service 
facilities  and  related  outdoor  recreation  de- 
velopments, such  as  resorts,  packer  enterprises, 
stores,  and  campgrounds,  should  enjoy  increased 
patronage  from  trail  users. 


View   from    Sandia    Crest    in    the   Cibola    National    Forest, 
N.M.     (Photo:  Forest  Service,  No.  497701) 
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Five  additional  national  scenic  trails  appeal 
from  reconnaissance  studies  to  be  practicable 
in  whole  or  in  part.  It  is  recommended  that 
detailed  studies  be  undertaken  promptly  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Trail,  the  Oregon  Trail,  the 
Santa  Fe  Trail,  the  North  Country  Trail,  and 
the  Natchez  Trace  to  determine  their  suitability 
for  national  scenic  trail  status.  See  Map  5. 


POTENTIAL  NATIONAL  SCENIC  TRAILS 


Lewis  and  Clark  Trail 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  of  1804-- 
06  is  considered  by  many  historians  as  the  single 
most  important  event  in  the  development  of  the 
Western  United  States.  Politically  it  secured  the 
purchase  of  the  Louisiana  Territory  by  the 
United  States  and  led  to  extension  of  American 
claims  to  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Economically 
it  provided  the  first  knowledge  of  the  resources 
which  eventually  led  to  the  opening  of  the  • 
western  lands  for  development  and  settlement. 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  route,  traversing 
more  than  half  the  continent  between  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  features  an] 
unusual  array  of  natural,  historic,  and  scientific 
resources.  The  variety  and  quality  of  the  out- 
door recreation  opportunities  along  the  route 
are  outstanding. 

In  September  1965,  a  Federal,  State,  and 
local  interagency  study  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Trail  led  by  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation, 
culminated  in  a  report  entitled  "The  Lewis  and 
Clark  Trail — A  Proposal  for  Development.'' 
Recommendation  Number  4  in  this  report  says: 
"A  hiking  and  horseback  trail  should  be  con- 
structed to  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the 
expedition's  water  and  overland  route." 

In  this  study,  some  512  existing  historic  and 
recreational  sites  developed  for  public  use  were 
identified  along  the  expedition  route  and  an- 
other 384  proposed.  Many  of  these  sites  could 
be  connected  by  an  extended  foot  or  riding  trail. 


OTHER  POTENTIAL  NATIONAL  SCENIC 


Lewis  and  Clark 
Oregon 
Santa  Fe 
North  Country 
Natchez 


On  May  14,  1804,  Lewis,  and  Clark  began  their  epic  journey 
departing  from  Wood  River,  III.,  near  St.  Louis  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rivers.  (Photo: 
Bureau   of  Outdoor  Recreation,   No.   167-17) 


The  Gateway  Arch  in  the  Jefferson  National  Expansion 
Memorial,  St.  Louis,  built  to  memorialize  the  Nation's 
westward  expansion.  (Photo:  National  Park  Service,  No. 
110-10-ON) 


The  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition,  traveling 
more  than  7,500  miles  from  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  back,  passed  through 
what    are    now    11    States — Illinois,    Missouri, 
Kansas,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  North 
Dakota,    Montana,    Idaho,    Washington,    and 
Oregon.  From  a  campsite  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the    Missouri    River    near    present-day    Wood 
River,    Illinois,    where    it   spent   the   winter   of 
1803-04,  the  expedition   followed   the   Missouri 
River  upstream  for  approximately  2,475  miles 
to    Three    Forks,    Montana.    There    the    main 
stem  of  the  Missouri  is  formed  by  the  Gallatin, 
Madison,  and  Jefferson  Rivers.  The  expedition 
followed  the  Jefferson  River  to  its  head  at  the 
junction  of  the  Beaverhead  and  Big  Hole  Rivers 
near   present-day   Twin   Bridges,    Montana.    It 
then    followed    the    Beaverhead    River   and    its 
tributary,   Horse    Prairie   Creek,   to   the   Conti- 
nental Divide  at  Lemhi  Pass  on  the  Montana- 
Idaho  border.   Descending  the   Pacific  side  of 
the  Divide  in  Idaho,  the  explorers  followed  the 
Salmon  River  for  a  short  distance  before  turn- 
ing north  to  cross  back  into  Montana  at  Lost 
Trail  Pass.  From  Lost  Trail  Pass  they  dropped 
down  into  the  Bitterroot  Valley  and  continued 
northward  to  present-day  Lolo,  Montana.  They 
traveled  over  the  imposing  Bitterroot  Mountains 
via  Lolo  Pass  and  Lolo  Trail  and  descended 
along  the  Clearwater  River  to  the  point  where 
it  joins  the  Snake  River  at  present-day  Lewis- 
ton,    Idaho.    From    there    they    headed    down- 
stream along  the  Snake  and  Columbia  Rivers  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  arriving  late  in  1805. 
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Three  Forks,  Mont.,  where  the  Madison  and  Jefferson 
Rivers  join  the  Gallatin  to  form  the  Missouri  River.  The 
Expedition  reached  this  point  on  July  27,  1805.  (Photo: 
Bureau   of  Outdoor  Recreation,   No.   12-36) 


On  the  return  trip  the  expedition  followed 
the  same  general  route  as  far  as  Lolo,Montana, 
although  a  deviation  was  made  along  the  upper 
Columbia.  There  the  expedition  took  a  shortcut 
overland  near  Walla  Walla,  Washington,  re- 
joining the  outbound  route  again  at  Lewiston, 
Idaho. 

At  Lolo  the  expedition  split  into  two 
groups.  Lewis  led  a  small  party  down  the  Bitter- 
root  River  to  its  confluence  with  the  Clark  Fork 
River.  Turning  upstream,  he  followed  first  the 
Clark  Fork  and  then  the  Blackfoot  River,  cross- 
ing the  Continental  Divide  at  Lewis  and  Clark 
Pass.  From  there  the  route  led  north  to  the 
Sun  River  and  down  that  river  to  the  Great 
Falls  of  the  Missouri.  Turning  north,  Lewis  ex- 
plored the  upper  reaches  of  the  Marias  River 
nearly  to  present-day  Browning,  Montana,  be- 
fore returning  to  the  Missouri  near  Fort  Benton, 
Montana. 


Clark,  meanwhile,  had  gone  south  up  the 
Bitterroot  Valley  along  the  same  general  route 
followed  the  year  before.  At  Sula  he  turned 
aff  the  outbound  route  to  cross  the  Continental 
Divide  at  Gibbons  Pass,  follow  the  Big  Hole  and 
Beaverhead  Rivers,  proceed  up  Gallatin  Valley, 
ind  cross  to  the  Yellowstone  River.  The  party 
:hen  followed  the  Yellowstone  downstream  to 
meet  Lewis  and  the  remainder  of  the  "Corps  of 
Discovery"  just  south  of  the  confluence  of  the 
Yellowstone  and  Missouri  Rivers.  The  remain- 
der of  the  trip  down  the  Missouri  to  St.  Louis 
'ollowed  the  outbound  route. 


The  Lewis  and  Clark  route  crosses  Federal, 
State,  and  private  lands.  Without  duplicating 
the  mileage  eastward  and  westward,  the  route 
covered  about  4,600  miles.  Well  over  half  of 
the  route  is  on  public  lands,  including  National 
Forests,  National  Wildlife  Refuges,  National 
Park  Service  lands^  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineer  projects,  and 
lands  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement. Much  of  the  balance  lies  on  privately 
owned  lands  and  Indian  reservations.  Lands 
controlled  by  States  and  their  political  sub- 
divisions are  in  small  parks  and  historic  sites 
scattered  along  the  route. 


Oregon  seacoast  near  where  Lewis  and  Clark  first  sighted 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  (Photo:  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation, 
No.  95-1) 
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The  Lolo  Trail,  over  which  Lewis  and  Clark 
crossed  the  forbidding  Bitterroot  Mountains. 
This  section  of  the  historic  route  has  been 
restored  by  the  Forest  Service.  (Photo:  Bureau 
of  Outdoor  Recreation,   No.  113-4) 


:mhi  Pass,  Mont.,  where  Lewis  and  Clark  crossed  the 
jntinental  Divide.  (Photo:  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recrea- 
:n,  No.  19-9) 
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Bicyclists  study  monument  of  the  famous  Indian  woman, 
Sacajawea,  who  accompanied  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedi- 
tion. State  Capitol  grounds,  Bismarck,  N.D.  (Photo:  Bu- 
reau of  Outdoor  Recreation,   No.  124-2) 


Evaluation 

Portions  of  the  route  covered  by  Lewis  and 
Clark  appear  to  have  recreation  potential  that 
merit  national  scenic  trail  status.  These  portions 
should  be  developed  to  accommodate  a  variety 
of  uses  including  hiking,  horseback  riding,  and 
cycling.  Such  a  trail  could  serve  as  a  desirable 
complement  to  the  Lewis  and  Clark  scenic  high- 
way. The  trail  extends  across  a  wide  cross- 
section  of  the  physiographic  and  climatic  re- 
gions of  the  western  United  States.  The  eastern 
portion  passes  from  the  central  lowlands  along 
the  lower  Missouri  River  to  the  Great  Plains 
topography  of  the  Dakotas  and  eastern  Mon- 
tana. This  stretch  of  the  route,  because  of  the 
relatively  flat  nature  of  the  landscape  and  its 
closeness  to  large  centers  of  population,  such 
as  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  Omaha,  would 
be  particularly  adaptable  and  useful  for  bicycle, 
horseback,  and  trail  scooter  uses.  Lands  border- 
ing the  series  of  large  reservoirs  along  the 
Missouri  River  in  this  section  have  significant 
potential  for  such  recreational  trail  pursuits. 


The  180-mile  section  of  the  Missouri  River 
from  Fort  Peck  Reservoir  upstream  to  Fort 
Benton,  often  called  the  Missouri  River  Breaks, 
contains  features  of  outstanding  scenic,  histori- 
cal, and  geological  value  which  would  be  of 
great  interest  to  trail  users.  This  area  is  pro- 
posed for  protection  as  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Wilderness  Waterway.  The  trail  here  might  be 
developed  both  for  hiking  and  horseback  riding. 
Other  types  of  use  would  be  incompatible  with 
the  rugged  nature  of  the  terrain  and  wilderness 
qualities. 

Other  sections  suitable  for  development  in- 
clude the  Lolo  Trail,  the  area  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lemhi  Pass,  and  the  area  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lost  Trail  Pass,  all  of  which  are  in  Idaho  and 
Montana.  Two  other  areas  are  the  trail  from 
Fort  Clatsop  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  trail 
across  Tillamook  Head  to  the  beach  in  Oregon. 
The  expedition  actually  traveled  by  foot  or 
horseback  through  all  of  these  five  areas. 

Along  some  sections,  freeways,  highways, 
and  railroads  have  preempted  whatever  suitable 
terrain  was  available,  especially  along  the  major 
rivers. 


Youngsters  ride  horseback  along  Whale  Creek,  Cannon 
Beach,  Ore.,  where  Lewis  and  Clark  in  1806  traded  with 
the  Indians  for  oil  and  blubber  from  a  whale  which  had 
washed  ashore.  (Photo:  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation, 
No.  96-17) 


Oregon  Trail 

The  Oregon  Trail  is  a  monument  to  the 
perseverance,  stamina,  and  determination  of  the 
people  who  journeyed  over  2,000  miles  from 
Missouri  to  the  Pacific  Northwest.  As  a  result 
of  migration  over  this  trail,  the  Nation  extended 
its  power  and  influence  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  trail  stretched  from  Independence, 
Missouri,  to  near  Portland,  Oregon,  crossing 
what  are  now  six  States.  It  started  in  the  flat 
floodlands  of  the  Missouri  Valley,  crossed  the 
plains  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  wound  up  the 
North  Platte  River  into  the  prairie  lands  of 
Wyoming,  followed  the  Sweetwater  River  to  the 
Continental  Divide  at  South  Pass,  thence  across 
semidesert  lands  and  the  rivers  and  mountains 
of  Wyoming,  west  down  the  drainage  of  the 
Bear  River  of  Idaho,  followed  the  Snake  River 
to  Oregon,  crossed  the  Blue  Mountains  of  that 
State,  then  down  the  south  side  of  the  Columbia 
River  to  The  Dalles,  Oregon.  From  there  the 
emigrant  either  took  a  boat  down  the  Columbia 
or  continued  his  land  journey  across  the  Cascade 
Range  to  the  valley  of  the  Willamette. 


The  trail  has  major  historic  significance. 
The  many  preserved  landmarks,  historic  sites, 
and  remaining  ruts  provide  opportunities  to 
see  and  learn  about  the  emigrants'  crossing  of 
half  a  continent  of  streams,  rivers,  valleys, 
mountains,  plains,  and  semideserts. 


Prominent  natural  features,  such  as  Wind- 
lass Hill,  Courthouse  and  Jail  Rocks,  Scotts 
Bluff,  Register  Cliff,  Warm  Springs,  Avenue  of 
Rocks,  Willow  Springs,  Independence  Rock, 
Devil's  Gate,  Split  Rock,  Three  Crossings,  Ice 
Slough,  Rocky  Ridge,  Pacific  Springs,  Haystack 
Butte,  Oregon  Buttes,  Soda  Springs,  and  Massa- 
cre Rocks,  all  conjure  up  ideas  of  emigrant 
experiences. 
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Scotts  Bluff,  a  major  landmark  along  the  Oregon  Trail. 
Scotts  Bluff  National  Monument,  Neb.  (Photo:  National 
Park  Service,  No.  9-1938) 


evils'   Gate,   Wyo.,  one  of  the  distinctive  features  along 
I  ie  Oregon  Trail.     (Photo:  Olander  Studio,   No.   1) 


The   Register  of  the   Desert",    Independence   Rock,   Wyo. 

avelers    along    the    Oregon    Trail    customarily    engraved 

•  eir  names  here.  (Photo:  National  Park  Service,  No.  Wa.5) 
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Many  of  the  picturesque  forts,  such  as  Fort  Laramie, 
Wyo.,  along  the  route  of  the  Oregon  Trail  have  been 
restored.     (Photo:    National    Park    Service,    No.    59-JB-1422) 


Portions  of  the  Oregon  Trail  are  preserved  still  near 
Guernsey,  Wyo.,  where  conspicuous  ruts  exist  in  soft 
stone.     (Photo:  Olander  Studio,   No.  2) 


Oregon  Trail  near  Red  Buttes,  Wyo.,  where  trail  left  the 
North  Platte  River  for  the  Sweetwater  River.  (Photo: 
Denver  Public   Library  Western  Collection,   No.   1) 
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Portions  of  the  trail  are  preserved  still  neai 
Guernsey.  Wyoming,  where  conspicuous  rut; 
exist  in  soft  stone.  At  other  places,  the  old  rut; 
can  be  followed  for  miles  across  the  prairie 
A  continuous  chain  of  pioneer  names  appeal 
chiseled  on  cliff  faces  and  rock  outcropping* 
at  various  locations  from  one  end  of  the  trail 
to  the  other.  Many  forts  built  along  the  route, 
including  Forts  Laramie,  Casper,  and  Bridger, 
have  been  restored. 

The  route  crosses  Federal,  State,  and  pri- 
vate lands.  Federal  lands  include  several  Na- 
tional Forests,  a  National  Monument,  a  number 
of  Indian  reservations,  and  lands  administered 
by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  State  and 
local  lands  include  State  parks  and  refuges, 
and  highways.  Private  lands  are  estimated  at 
75  to  80  percent  of  the  toal  of  2,055  miles. 
Land  use  varies  from  cultivated  fields  to  grazing 
land  to  forests.  Highways,  reservoirs,  and  cities 
occupy  and  effectively  alter  important  portions 
of  the  trail. 
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Evaluation 

The  early  trail  followed  the  easiest  route 
for  passage  of  wagons,  and  avoided,  wherever 
possible,  steep  or  rough  terrain.  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  have  typically  a  gentle  terrain.  In 
developing  a  recreational  trail,  this  area  appears 
best  suited  for  bicycling  and  horseback  riding, 
although  the  factors  of  a  landscape  which  many 
find  relativly  monotonous  and  high  summer  heat 
through  most  of  the  use  season  must  be  con- 
sidered. Through  Wyoming,  Idaho,  and  Oregon 
are  long  stretches  of  semidesert  country  which 
are  not  satisfactory  for  travel  requiring  physical 
exertion  over  a  prolonged  period,  although  scat- 
tered scenic  areas  there  might  be  utilized  if 
there  were  adequate  ingress  and  egress.  The 
remaining  major  portions  of  the  route,  following 
river  valleys  or  leading  through  foothill  areas  in 
western  Wyoming  and  Idaho  and  the  Blue 
Mountains  and  Cascade  Mountains  in  Oregon, 
appear  better  adapted  for  trail  purposes. 
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Connections  could  be  made  with  other  pro- 
posed national  scenic  trails.  The  Lewis  and 
Clark  Trail  down  the  Columbia  River  parallels 
the  Oregon  Trail  for  a  considerable  distance 
and  the  two  might  be  combined.  The  Oregon 
Trail  crosses  the  proposed  Continental  Divide 
Trail.  Its  western  end  could  provide  horseback 
or  hiking  access  to  the  Pacific  Crest  Trail. 
Portions  of  the  Oregon  Trail  should  be  con- 
sidered for  inclusion  in  a  National  System  of 
Trails.  Detailed  study  should  be  made  of  those 
sections  which  appear  feasible. 


North  Country  Trail 

The  North  Country  Trail  would  extend 
some  3,170  miles  between  the  Appalachian 
Trail  and  Green  Mountains  in  Vermont  and  the 
badlands  of  western  North  Dakota,  where  it 
would  meet  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail. 

This  new  trail  would  lead  across  moun- 
tains, great  rivers,  dairy  and  farming  country, 
the  Great  Lakes  region,  including  the  remote 
North  Woods,  and  vast  prairies.  It  would  pass 
through  the  Green  Mountains  in  Vermont,  the 
Adirondack  Mountains  in  New  York,  and  the 
Allegheny  Mountains  in  northwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania, follow  part  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  pass 
near  the  source  of  the  Mississippi  in  the  north- 
ern Minnesota  lake  country  before  joining  the 
Missouri  River  and  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail 
north  of  Bismarck  in  western  North  Dakota. 

I  he  trail  would  provide  magnificent  views 

:>f    Lake    Michigan    and    Lake   Huron    at    the 

Straits   of   Mackinac.    It   would   wind   through 

northern    Michigan,    skirting    the    south    shore 

}f  Lake  Superior,  and  through  Wisconsin  and 

Minnesota — the  legendary  home  of  Paul  Bun- 

an  and  the  lusty  lumberjacks  of  100  years  ago. 

Portions   would  trace  land  routes  and   water- 

ourses    used    by    early    French    trappers    and 

^oyageurs.   This   vast  forested   North   Country, 

i  great  vacationland  for  the  Middle  West,  has 

more  than  20,000  lakes,  2,000  miles  of  Great 

Lake  shores,   and    15,000  miles  of  streams — a 

v'ast  magnet  for  campers,  swimmers,  fishermen, 

lunters,  and  boating  enthusiasts. 

In  Vermont  and  upper  New  York,  the 
ands  along  the  proposed  North  Country  Trail 
•oute  are  predominantly  forested,  with  some 
arms  in  the  valleys.  Western  New  York  is  a 
dairy  region  of  rolling  hills,  with  neat  fields 
ntermingled  with  farm  woodlots.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  heavily  timbered  Allegheny  Moun- 
:ains  are  dotted  with  small  farms.  In  Ohio  the 
Drivate  lands  are  in  rolling  timbered  hills  along 
;he  Ohio  River.  The  route  would  then  follow 
agricultural  and  urbanized  river  valleys  north- 
ward through  Ohio  into  southern  Michigan 
and  along  the  east  side  of  Lake  Michigan.  In 
lorthern  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota, 
:he  land  is  generally  covered  with  commercial 
"orests  and  farm  woodlots.  The  trail  would  leave 
Minnesota  by  way  of  the  Red  River  Valley  and 
in  North  Dakota  follow  rivers  through  prairies 
and  grasslands. 
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The  route  of  the  proposed  North  Country  Trail  leads 
through  the  Allegheny  National  Forest.  Visitors  to  the 
Hearts  Content  Scenic  Area  in  the  Allegheny  National 
Forest,    Pa.     (Photo:    Forest   Service,    No.   488952) 


The  land  ownership  pattern  along  the  pro- 
posed route  includes  approximately  1,290  miles 
that  are  administered  by  public  agencies  and 
1,880  miles  in  private  ownership.  Much  of  the 
Federal  and  State  land  is  forested  and  heavily 
used  for  recreation.  Privately  owned  lands  are 
characterized  by  forested  hills,  farms,  and  ur- 
banized river  valleys. 

Evaluation 

An  east-west  North  Country  Trail  would 
provide  millions  of  people  with  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  trail  experiences — opportunities  now 
available  chiefly  to  those  living  in  the  West  and 
in  the  mountainous  areas  of  the  East.  More  than 
one-half  of  the  Nation's  population  lives  within 
half  a  day's  drive  of  the  projected  trail  route. 


Such  a  trail,  routed  through  an  amazing 
variety  of  land  forms  and  offering  many  types 
of  recreation  experiences,  would  be  a  strong 
attraction  to  people  living  in  the  nearby  metro- 
politan centers.  Among  city  dwellers  there  is  an 
almost  insatiable  demand  for  the  many  kinds  of 
recreational  opportunities  a  North  Country 
Trail  would  provide.  Although  few  would  travel 
the  trail  from  end  to  end,  it  would  challenge 
many  to  travel  more  and  more  each  year. 
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The  trail  also  would  make  its  contribution 
to  tourism  in  the  Green  Mountains,  Adiron- 
dack. Allegheny,  Great  Lakes,  and  North  Woods 
regions.  In  addition,  it  could  be  a  vital  link 
with  the  Appalachian  Trail  and  other  existing 
and  proposed  major  trails. 


lhe  long  mileage  across  private  lands  and 
the  frequency  of  road  crossings  in  the  heavily 
populated  areas  would  raise  problems  whose 
solution  would  require  intensive  planning  and 
study.  Possible  difficulties,  however,  appear  to 
be  far  outweighed  by  the  advantages  of  the 
trail.  A  North  Country  Trail  appears  practical 
and  desirable.  Detailed  studv  is  recommended. 


A  North  Country  Trail  would  provide  magnificent  views  of 
the  Great  Lakes.  Grand  Sable  Dunes  on  Lake  Superior, 
Mich.     (Photo:    National    Park    Service,    No.    5-RRP-3509) 


A  North  Country  Trail  would  pass  through  a  portion  of 
the  northern  Minnesota  lake  country.  (Photo:  Forest  Serv- 
ice, No.  502786) 


Natchez  Trace 

The  Old  Natchez  Trace,  or  trail,  was  in 
turn  an  Indian  path,  a  frontier  road,  and  finally 
a  route  linking  the  early  Mid-South  with  the 
more  settled  East. 

Frenchmen  arrived  on  the  Mississippi  Gulf 
Coast  in  1699  and  settled  in  Natchez  in  1716. 
British  traders  from  the  seaboard  colonies  had 
reached  the  area  about  1700.  Gradually  explor- 
ing the  interior,  they  discovered  an  Indian  trail 
running  from  Natchez  to  Choctaw  villages  in 
eastern  Mississippi  and  thence  to  Chickasaw 
villages  farther  north.  The  early  traders,  mis- 
sionaries, and  soldiers  made  frequent  use  of 
the  trail. 

Beginning  about  1785,  men  from  Kentucky 
and  other  regions  of  the  western  frontier,  float- 
ing their  farm  products  down  river  to  Natchez 
and  New  Orleans,  either  walked  or  rode  the 
Natchez  Trace  back  to  their  homes.  By  1800, 
:i  thousand  each  year  were  making  the  trip. 


Congress  in  1800  extended  mail  service 
"rom  Nashville  to  Natchez,  and  in  1801  U.S. 
Army  troops  were  used  "in  clearing  out  a  wagon 
-oad  and  bridging  the  creeks  and  causewaying 
:he  swamps  between  Nashville  and  Natchez." 
From  1800  to  1820  the  Trace  was  the  most 
leavily  traveled  road  in  the  old  Mid-South.  It 
vas  also  important  militarily. 


Several  factors  caused  the  decline  in  im- 
portance of  the  old  road.  As  settlement  moved 
vest,  it  was  no  longer  needed  for  frontier 
lefense.  The  newly  developed  steamboat  robbed 
t  of  traffic,  as  did  newer  and  more  direct  roads. 
As  the  region  became  more  populous,  use  of 
he  road  faded. 


ark  Ranger  explains  the  historic  significance  of  the 
.(atchez  Trace  to  a  group  of  scouts.  (Photo:  National 
ark  Service,  No.  WASO-D-462) 


The  old  Trace  lies  in  close  proximity  to  the  Natchez  Trace 
Parkway  administered  by  the  National  Park  Service. 
(Photo:   National   Park  Service,  No.  61-JB-426) 


In  1934  the  Congress  authorized  construc- 
tion of  the  Natchez  Trace  Parkway,  following 
generally  the  route  of  the  venerable  trail.  Ad- 
ministered by  the  National  Park  Service,  the 
parkway  had  almost  five  million  visitors  in  1965. 


from  Nashville,  the  old  trail  leads  in  a 
southwesterly  direction  through  Hohenwald  and 
south-central  Tennessee.  It  crosses  the  north- 
west corner  of  Alabama  north  of  Florence  and 
enters  the  State  of  Mississippi  near  Iuka.  The 
trail  continues  in  a  southwesterly  direction  past 
the  cities  of  Tupelo,  Kosciusko,  Jackson,  and 
Port  Gibson,  to  Natchez. 


Monument  to  Meriwether  Lewis  along  the  old  Natchez 
Trace  in  Tennessee.  The  double  line  of  stones  mark  the 
route  of  the  original  Trace.  (Photo:  National  Park  Service, 
No.  W.  6) 


Inscription  on  the  plaque  of  the  Meriwether  Lewis  Monu- 
ment.    (Photo:   National   Park  Service,  No.  W.  4) 
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Near  Natchez  are  restored  Mount  Locust, 
with  its  frontier  furniture  and  utensils,  and 
Emerald  Mount,  one  of  the  largest  Indian  cere- 
monial structures  in  the  United  States.  Near 
Tupelo,  Mississippi,  are  Chickasaw  Village  and 
Bynum  Mounds,  reminders  that  this  was  the 
land  of  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  and  prehistoric 
Indians.  Metal  Ford  and  Napier  Mine,  near 
Hohenwald,  Tennessee,  provide  examples  of 
frontier  iron  mining  and  smelting.  Nearby  is  the 
grave  of  Meriwether  Lewis.  This  section  of  the 
trail  crosses  deep  valleys  and  sharp  ridges 
through  a  region  of  great  natural  beauty. 


Interpretive    marker    (Photo: 
Wa.  38) 


National    Park    Service,    No 


NATCHEZ       TRACE 


MERfWETHFR       LEVIS 
]774-1809.  ~ 


[Beneath  this  monument  erected  under  Legislative  Act  by  the  State 

'  OF  T'iNNESSEE,  A.D.  .1848.  REPOSES   TrlL   DUST  OF  MERIVvt.THtR    LEWIS.  A 

F  Captain  in  the  United  States  Army.Private  Secretary  to  President 

1  Jefferson,  St  nior  Commander  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Explhution.  anp 

[Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Louisiana. 

Jn  the  Grinder  House,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  discernible. 
1 2  30  yards  South  of  this  spot,  his  life  of  romantic  endeavor  and  lastingI 
[.achievement  came  tragically  and  mysteriously  to  its  close  on  the 
fv/ciir  of  Oct.  If.  1809 

The  report  cf  the  Committee  appointed  to  carry  out  the  provisions! 
Iofthl  Monument  Act.  contains  these  significant  statements-- 

"Gklat  care  was  taken  to  identify  the  crave. George  Nixon, Esq.. 
1  t.v  old  Surveyor,  had  become  very  early  acquainted  with  the  locality 

fME  POINTED  OUT  THE  PLACE;  BUI  TO  MAKE  ASSURANCE  DOUBLY  SURE  THE  GRAYE.I 
1WAS  RE-OPENED  AND  THE  UPPER  PORTION  OF  THE  SKELETON  EXAMINED  ANP  5>UCHl 
1EVWEHCE  FOUND  AS  TO  LEAVE  NO  DOUBT  OF  THE   FLACE    OF     INTERMENT.' 


This  plainly  visible,  thouch  lonc  deserted  road  is  a  iection  of 
Jthe  Natchez  Trace,  evolved  from  Buffalo  and  Indian  Trails,  into 
Jthe  first  National  Highway  of  the  South-west,  cut  and  opened  underI 
f  authority  of  the  united  states  government.  after  treaties  negotiated  | 
'with  the  Chickasaw  and  the  Choctaw  Indians,  in  1801. 

designed  to  meet  early  necessities  of  trade  between  nashville 
K\nd  the  Country  of  the  Lower  Mississippi;  it  is  an  abiding  footprint  of] 
'  the  bold,  crude  commerce  of  the  pioneers:  yet  it  is  not  without 
] military  significance  in  the  hisiory  of  our  country.  over  it  passed  a 
J  part  of  Andrew  Jacksons  army  in  his  campaign  against  the  Creek 

UND1ANS  IN  1813.  AND  ACAIN  ON  HIS  RETURN  FROM  THE  BATTLE  FIELD  OFNEwJ 

'Orleans  in  1615. 

But.  before  Talledeca  and  New  Orleans-  before  the  soldiers  of 
'Jackson  had  given  renown  to  the  Natchez  Trace,  it  received  its 
thhobtax  touch  of  melancholy  fane  when  meriwethe*  i.evms. 
jousaeywg  over  it  on  his  way  to  philadelphia.  to  edit  the  story  of 
ais  great  expedition,  here  met  his  untimely  death  oh  the  right  of 
Oct.  1 1.1809. 


This  section  of  the  old  Natchez  Trace  has  changed  little 
since  the  days  of  the  overland  mail  riders  (Photo: 
National  Park  Service,  No.  61-JB-440) 


A  major  portion  of  the  trail  is  located  on 
lands  administered  by  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice as  part  of  the  Natchez  Trace  Parkway. 
Portions  also  cross  the  Tombigbee  National 
Forest,  Tishomingo  State  Park,  other  State  and 
local  lands,  and  private  holdings.  The  general 
land  use  pattern  includes  a  combination  of 
crop,  pasture,  and  forested  lands  in  a  well- 
settled  countryside. 

Evaluation 

The  Natchez  Trace  Parkway  includes  in  its 
land  corridor  the  potential  for  a  national  scenic 
trail.  This  opportunity  was  recognized  in  the 
1930's  when  as  a  result  of  a  National  Park 
Service  study,  the  suggestion  was  made  that  the 
historic  route  of  the  Trace  should  be  preserved 
and  developed  at  some  future  time  as  a  pathway 
for  hikers,  equestrians,  and  cyclists  if  those  forms 
:>f  outdoor  recreation  should  ever  become  popu- 
lar there. 

The  Parkway  is  450  miles  in  length,  extend- 
ng  between  Natchez,  Mississippi,  and  Nashville, 
Tennessee.  The  historic  Trace,  however,  first 
in  Indian  path,  then  a  frontier  trail,  and  finally 
i  road  linking  the  East  and  Mid-South,  led  for 
some  600  miles  along  a  more  irregular  route. 

A  trail  developed  in  close  proximity  to  the 
Darkway  would  offer  the  ardent  hiker,  horse- 
jack  rider,  and  cyclist,  either  in  separate  sec- 
ions  or  in  compatible  combination,  opportunity 
o  follow  the  Natchez  Trace  and  enjoy  many 
•ecreational  opportunities  unavailable  to  motor- 
sts.  The  recreationist  could  hike  or  ride  on 
:  -epresentative  sections  of  the  old  Trace  and  see 
vhat  a  frontier  road  looked  like.  At  short  inter- 
nals he  would  find  other  landmarks — a  building, 
in  abandoned  mine,  or  a  stream  crossing,  all 
issociated  with  the  people  who  lived  on  or 
raveled  over  the  historic  thoroughfare.  Such  a 
:  rail  would  further  enhance  public  enjoyment 
)f  the  historical  and  esthetic  qualities  of  the 
Natchez  Trace  Parkway. 


n  interpretive  walk  developed  by  the  National  Park 
ervice  through  a  bald  cypress  swamp  near  the  Natchez 
race.     (Photo:  National  Park  Service,   No.  61-JB-444) 
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Santa  Fe  Trail 
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In  1822,  Captain  William  Becknell  anc 
three  companions  rode  into  Franklin,  Missouri 
loaded  down  with  silver  pesos.  Forty-eight  dav: 
before  they  had  departed  from  the  vicinity  ol 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico.  News  of  the  first  suc- 
cessful trading  expedition  from  the  Missouri 
River  to  Santa  Fe  and  return  spurred  a  throng 
of  enterprising  traders  who  chose  to  gamble 
their  lives  and  their  investments  against  dis- 
tance, terrain,  weather,  hostile  Indians,  and  the 
caprice  of  Mexican  customs  officials. 


Road  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  which  led  to  the  Santa  Fe 
Trail.     (Photo:   Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,   No.   155-7) 


Serving  at  first  as  a  commercial  and  cul- 
tural link  between  adjacent  borders  of  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  the  trail  soon  be- 
:ame  a  military  highway  clogged  with  materials 
"or  the  Mexican  War.  Following  the  end  of  the 
•var  in  1848,  the  territory  had  to  be  admin- 
stered,  protected,  and  provisioned.  The  men 
ind  the  material  for  this  task  came  over  the 
Santa  Fe  Trail. 

For  the  next  two  decades,  the  Santa  Fe 
Trail  held  undisputed  position  as  the  trunk  line 
o  the  Southwest.  It  was  the  road  by  which  the 
Jnited  States  filtered  into  much  of  the  South- 
vest,  tamed  it,  and  fused  it  to  the  Nation, 
nevitably,  however,  the  railroad  came  and,  by 
880,  use  of  the  trail  had  ceased. 
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Today  the  historic  sites  and  landmarks 
along  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  hint  at  its  turbulent 
history.  The  Palace  of  the  Governors  still  stands 
in  Santa  Fe.  The  plaza  where  the  wagons 
congregated  is  now  a  city  park.  Over  great 
distances,  grass-grown  ruts  lead  from  landmark 
to  landmark.  One  can  visit  the  springs  and  the 
wild  places  where  ruins  of  old  forts  still  stand. 
The  trail  continues  to  mark  a  course  across  the 
plains,  deserts,  mesas,  mountains,  canyons,  and 
rivers  of  the  Southwest. 


The  Santa  Fe  Trail  was  one  of  the  longest 
commercial  routes  in  the  United  States  in  the 
pre-railroad  era.  Once  finally  established,  its 
terminals  lay  at  Independence,  Missouri,  and 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  780  miles  apart.  The 
early  travelers  transported  their  goods  by  pack 
horse.  Later  traders  took  wagons  loaded  with 
manufactured  goods  to  Santa  Fe  to  exchange 
for  mules,  furs,  gold,  and  silver.  The  caravans 
of  traders  traveled  westward  to  Council  Grove, 
Kansas,  and  on  to  the  Cimarron  crossing  of  the 
Arkansas  River  near  Cimarron,  Kansas.  There 
the  route  divided.  One  branch  led  up  the  Ar- 
kansas River  to  Bent's  Fort  near  Lajunta, 
Colorado,  and  then  turned  southwest  across 
Raton  Pass  to  the  upper  Canadian  River  in 
New  Mexico.  The  other  route  extended  from 
the  Arkansas  River  across  the  Cimarron  Desert. 
This  one  was  shorter  but  more  dangerous  be- 
cause of  Indians. 
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Over  great  distances  grass  grown  ruts  still  mark  the  route 
of  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  (Photo:  Denver  Public  Library  West- 
ern Collection,   No.  2) 


The  original  starting  point  of  the  trail  was 
from  the  steamboat  landing  at  Franklin,  Mis- 
souri. Later  it  was  shifted  to  Independence, 
Missouri,  then  to  Westport,  Missouri,  and  even- 
tually to  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

Although  the  western  terminus  remained 
at  Santa  Fe,  another  route,  the  Old  Spanish 
Trail,  provided  access  between  Santa  Fe  and 
Los  Angeles.  It  followed  a  semicircular  route 
by  way  of  Durango,  Colorado,  the  Green  and 
Virgin  Rivers  in  Utah,  the  Colorado  River,  and 
on  across  the  Mojave  Desert  in  California. 

Practically  all  of  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  extends 
through  private  lands.  The  route  passes  through 
farm  and  ranch  country  adjacent  to  small  com- 
munities with  low  density  population.  The  last 
hundred  miles  of  the  loop  to  Bent's  Fort  lies 
adjacent  to  two  National  Forests. 

Evaluation 

The  recreation  values  along  the  Santa  Fe 
Trail  are  limited  because  of  the  lack  of  water- 
based  activities  and  the  fact  that  much  of  the 
trail  passes  through  plains  country  or  desert. 
Historically,  the  trail  has  great  significance  and 
many  of  the  historical  sites  along  the  route  have 
been  marked  by  the  National  Park  Service. 

The  level  topography  along  the  trail  and 
the  long  distances  between  the  historic  sites 
weigh  against  development  of  the  trail  for  the 
more  conventional  types  of  trail  use.  Portions 
however,  might  be  adapted  to  bicycles  and  trail 
scooters,  and  possibly  horseback  use,  with  spur 
routes  leading  to  points  of  particular  interest. 
This  kind  of  development  would  allow  travelers 
to  cover  the  less  spectacular  sections  of  the  trail 
rapidly,  leaving  them  more  time  to  spend  at 
the  points  of  principal  interest. 
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Historic  photograph  of  actual  travelers  along  the  rugged 
Santa  Fe  Trail.  (Photo:  Denver  Public  Library  Western 
Collection,  No.  3) 
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ne  can  visit  springs  and  wild  places  where  ruins  of  old 
>rts  still  stand,  such  as  Fort  Union,  N.M.  (Photo:  Na- 
onal   Park  Service,   No.  WASO   B.  778) 
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Park  and  forest  trails  open  up  scenic,  his- 
toric, and  recreation  resources  on  public  lands 
for  public  enjoyment.  They  lead  the  visitor 
from  his  car  or  from  a  roadway  to  a  waterfall, 
a  scenic  overlook,  a  geologic  phenomenon,  or 
perhaps  a  point  of  historic  interest.  They  are 
inviting  because  there  is  something  interesting 
at  the  end  to  see  and  do.  They  arc  located 
irrespective  of  their  proximity  to  centers  of 
population,  and  vary  in  length  as  the  conditions 
require.  Graded  and  finished,  they  serve  as 
many  persons  as  care  to  use  them.  The  value  of 
the  recreation  resources  made  available  is  the 
measure  of  the  utility  of  park  and  forest  trails. 

Park  and  forest  trails  serve  a  wide  range 
of  outdoor  recreation  activities.  Family  campers 
and  picnickers  find  pleasures  varying  from  use 
of  campsites  or  picnic  tables  to  viewing  or  visit- 
ing glaciers,  mountaintops,  or  waterfalls.  Trips 
along  different  trails  to  famous  areas  such  as 
Shenandoah  National  Park  and  George  Wash- 
ington National  Forest  in  Virginia,  and  Glacier 
National  Park  and  Flathead  National  Forest  in 
Montana  provide  ever-new  experiences,  even 
for  those  who  return  many  times. 

Trails  open  public  wilderness  areas  to  the 
visitor  on  foot  or  horseback.  Hunters  seek  their 
quarry  along  trails.  Fishermen  who  enjoy  the 
thrill  of  trying  a  remote  lake  or  stream  find  their 
way  by  trail. 


PARK  AND  FOREST  TRAILS 


The  back  country  of  our  undeveloped  West 
is  opened  by  trails  on  public  lands.  Increasing 
numbers  of  "rock  hounds,"  prospectors,  and 
sightseers  come  on  light  trail  scooters.  Many 
still  use  horses  to  ride  or  for  packing  their  gear. 


Trails  on  public  lands  open  wilderness  to  the  visitor  on 
foot  or  horseback.  Larch  Mountain  Trail  east  of  Portland, 
Ore.     (Photo:  The  Oregonian) 
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CHAPTER  5 
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FEDERAL  TRAILS 


Present  Status 

The  Federal  Government  maintains  some 
88,000  miles  of  recreation  trails.  Practically  all 
are  located  on  lands  administered  by  the  Forest 
Service  and  National  Park  Service,  and  most 
are  in  the  West.  Both  the  Forest  Service  and 
National  Park  Service  have  long-established 
trail  programs.  Trail  construction  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  overall  development  plans  for  the 
National  Forests  and  of  the  master  plans  for 
developing  National  Parks  and  Monuments. 
Other  Federal  land  management  agencies  have 
only   rudimentary  programs. 

Trail  development  on  Indian  reservations 
and  on  lands  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife, 
and  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  progressed 
slowly.  Construction  of  trails  usually  has  been 
given  low  priority  so  that  greater  emphasis 
could  be  placed  on  projects  to  accomplish  those 
agencies'  primary  objectives.  All  three  bureaus 
and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  are  aware, 
however,  of  the  increasing  demand  for  recrea- 
tion use  of  their  lands  and  have  expressed  in- 
terest in  expanding  trail  mileage  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  consistent  with  other  program  aims. 

Of  the  total  Federal  recreational  trail  mile- 
age, 73,270  miles  or  83  percent  cross  Forest 
Service  lands;  9,216  miles  or  10  percent  are  in 
National  Park  Service  areas;  3,602  miles  or  4 
percent  are  on  lands  administered  by  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management;  1,636  miles  or  2  percent 
are  on  Indian  lands;  and  the  remaining  1  per- 
cent is  on  lands  managed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  and  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  The  Forest  Service  has  an  addi- 
tional 33,000  miles  of  trail  not  classified  pri- 
marily for  recreation  use,  but  available  to  recre- 
ationists  and  in  most  instances  lightly  used. 
Table  6  provides  a  State-by-State  breakdown  of 
the  total  existing  Federal  recreational  trail  mile- 
age and  of  the  estimated  miles  presently  avail- 
able for  use  by  foot,  horseback,  bicycle,  and 
trail  scooter. 


Only  a  small  share  of  the  total  trail  mileage 
was  developed  expressly  for  recreation.  Most 
trails  were  constructed  to  permit  resource  sur- 
veys, fire  protection,  law  enforcement,  livestock 
access,  and  other  related  management  functions. 


Trail  bikes  are  a  popular  means  of  enjoying  trails.    (Photo: 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,   No.  T-l) 


Table  6.    Existing  trail  mileage  on  Federal  lands,  by  States  and  Territories 

State  or  Territory  Total  '  Presently  available,  by  estimated  type  of  use  - 

Foot  Horseback  Bicycle  Trail  Scooter 


Alabama 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Alaska 

989 

989 

586 

2 

2 

Arizona 

5,268 

4,689 

5,078 

5 

1,331 

Arkansas. 

19 

11 

8 

0 

0 

California 

15,891 

15,605 

14,177 

454 

5,247 

Colorado 

11,065 

10,997 

11,032 

305 

1,820 

Connecticut 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Delaware 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Florida 

98 

98 

91 

0 

35 

Ceorgia 

54 

46 

9 

0 

0 

Hawaii 

191 

32 

186 

0 

0 

Idaho 

10,556 

10,556 

8,685 

1,006 

4,403 

Illinois 

80 

80 

56 

0 

0 

Indiana 

6 

6 

0 

1 

0 

Iowa 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

Kansas 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Kentucky 

164 

164 

0 

0 

0 

Louisiana 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Maine 

285 

226 

60 

0 

0 

Maryland 

213 

213 

166 

181 

0 

Massachusetts 

19 

15 

4 

0 

0 

Michigan 

219 

219 

82 

0 

0 

Minnesota 

132 

132 

30 

20 

15 

Mississippi 

20 

17 

3 

0 

0 

Missouri 

59 

59 

49 

0 

0 

Montana 

9,274 

9,274 

7,299 

630 

820 

Nebraska 

5 

5 

1 

1 

1 

Nevada 

2,086 

1,654 

1,522 

110 

953 

New  Hampshire 

943 

943 

200 

25 

50 

New  Jersey 

12 

12 

8 

8 

0 

New  Mexico 

4,065 

3,982 

3,970 

4 

1.000 

New  York 

21 

21 

0 

6 

0 

North  Carolina 

1,377 

1,377 

523 

0 

0 

North  Dakota 

17 

7 

10 

0 

0 

Ohio 

19 

19 

0 

1 

0 

Oklahoma 

11 

11 

0 

0 

0 

Oregon 

5,179 

5,138 

4,765 

506 

1,888 

Pennsylvania 

188 

175 

15 

0 

0 

Rhode  Island 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

South  Carolina 

20 

20 

13 

0 

0 

South  Dakota 

34 

22 

22 

0 

0 

Tennessee 

639 

630 

156 

0 

0 

Texas 

251 

88 

163 

0 

0 

Utah 

4,434 

3,791 

4,187 

355 

2,944 

Vermont 

145 

145 

89 

0 

0 

Virginia 

1,058 

1,044 

314 

100 

200 

Washington 

6,814 

6,814 

6,299 

530 

2,731 

West  Virginia 

589 

589 

230 

125 

175 

Wisconsin 

35 

35 

0 

0 

0 

Wyoming 

5,146 

5,146 

5,098 

149 

644 

District  of  Columbia 

82 

65 

19 

5 

0 

Puerto  Rico 

40 

40 

20 

0 

0 

Virgin  Islands 

15 

15 

0 

0 

0 

Total  87,834  85,223  75,225  4,529  24,259 


1  Totals  are  not  the  sum  of  individual  uses. because  some  trails  sustain  more  than  one  means  of  travel. 

2  The  uses  shown  here  are  not  necessarily  those  for  which  the  trails  were  built. 
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Federal  land-managing  agencies  need  to  undertake  far- 
sighted  recreation  trail  development  programs  to  meet  the 
growing  public  demand.  Trail  under  construction  by  the 
Forest  Service  in  the  Ashley  National  Forest,  Utah. 
(Photo:    Bureau   of    Reclamation,    No.    P591-421-4969) 


The  trails  today  often  are  inadequate  to 
meet  the  heavy  recreation  use  to  which  they  are 
being  subjected.  Heavy  visitor  use  of  trails 
which  were  neither  designed  nor  constructed 
for  recreation  is  causing  trail  deterioration  in 
some  areas.  Trails  frequently  fail  to  follow  the 
most  scenic  or  interesting  routes,  are  too  steep 
or  too  narrow,  or  are  unsafe.  Many  are  inade- 
quate for  the  use  of  bicyclists  and,  in  some 
regions,  trail  scooter  riders. 

There  is  an  imbalance  of  trail  development 
between  the  various  sections  of  the  country. 
At  present,  93  percent  of  total  Federal  trail 
mileage  is  located  in  States  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  a  section  containing  only  34  percent 
of  the  population. 

Federal  and  State  agencies  should  give 
more  attention  to  coordinating  trail  develop- 
ment on  a  regional  basis,  particularly  where  the  ; 
lands  of  two  or  more  Federal  or  State  agencies 
are  contiguous.  More  attention  needs  to  be 
given  to  the  use  of  recreation  trails  during  the 
off  season.  Where  the  demand  exists  and  use  is 
feasible,  trails  should  be  made  available  to  the 
skier  and  snowshoer. 


Recommended  Program 

Federal  land-managing  agencies  need  to 
undertake  farsighted  recreation  trail  develop- 
ment if  they  are  to  meet  adequately  the  grow- 
ing public  demand.  Hiking,  bicycling,  horse- 
back riding,  and  trail  scooter  riding  have  in- 
creased substantially  on  many  trails  and  are 
certain  to  accelerate  in  rate  of  growth  in  coming 
years.  Abundant  opportunities  to  build  proper 
trails  or  rebuild  old  ones  for  recreation  exist  on 
most  Federal  lands. 


1  o  meet  foreseeable  public  recreation  trail 
needs,  the  Federal  land  management  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture — Forest  Service,  National 
Park  Service,  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  and  Bureau  of  Reclamation — 
propose  a  long-range  Federal  park  and  forest 
trail  program  that  will  include  eventual  con- 
struction of  36,563  miles  of  new  trail  and  re- 
construction of  41,863  miles  of  existing  trails, 
as  summarized  in  Table  7.  Upon  completion, 
there  would  be  a  combined  total  of  more  than 
125,000  miles  of  high  standard  public  recrea- 
tion trails  available  in  Federal  areas. 


Table  7.    Proposed  trail  construction  or  reconstruction  on  Federal  lands,  by  States  and  Territories,  in  miles ' 


■ 


State  or  Territory 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missour 

Montan 

Nebrasl 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 


New- 
construction 


Re- 
construction 


Newly  constructed  or  reconstructed  trails 
that  would  be  available,  by  estimated  type  of  use 
Foot  Horseback  Bicycle       Trail  Scooter 


66 

1,551 

3,197 

440 

5,291 

2,525 

0 

5 

107 

82 

36 

2,720 

491 

101 

17 

166 

370 

55 

23 

75 

38 

1,306 

609 

137 

534 

774 

257 

1,440 

50 

60 

1,350 

44 


437 

219 

81 

111 

2,327 

323 

0 

112 

393 

364 

198 

944 

89 

585 

1,880 

301 

486 

1,706 

61 

15 

14 


0 

1,123 

3,727 

0 

7,477 

4,248 

0 

0 

35 

7 

39 

4,438 

23 

2 

0 

0 
10 

0 

118 

14 

3 

13 

112 

0 

n 

36 

2 

1,794 

89 

8 

3,310 

8 

258 

0 

2 

0 

2,517 

103 

0 

18 

22 

300 

1 

2,970 

10 

210 

2,666 

149 

22 

2,576 

12 

10 

0 


Missouri 

534 

31 

565 

408 

25 

50 

Montana 

2,774 

3,386 

6,160 

2,981 

297 

271 

Nebraska 

257 

2 

158 

162 

27 

27 

62 

2,674 

6,576 

440 

1 ,  125 

6,446 

0 

5 

106 

89 

70 

7,129 

456 

81 

17 

84 

380 

55 

141 

86 

39 

908 

709 

137 

565 

160 

158 

3,228 

139 

58 

4,652 

37 

645 

185 

61 

92 

4,580 

399 

0 

130 

306 

660 

117 

3,293 

99 

751 

4,440 

450 

486 

3,942 

61 

25 

14 


28 

2,172 

6,453 

234 

11,165 

6,422 

0 

5 

117 

53 

66 

6,953 

372 

70 

12 

84 

0 

25 

16 

14 

24 

620 

223 

110 

408 

981 

162 

3,171 

60 

18 

4,570 

17 

163 

179 

50 

47 

4,167 

267 

0 

94 

354 

273 

114 

3,632 

67 

603 

3,857 

201 

425 

3,794 

0 

15 

0 


11 

1,664 

1,509 

20 

1,365 

245 

0 

5 

30 

10 

8 

625 

20 

21 

10 


1,672 

2,560 

0 

4,926 

1,641 

0 

0 

76 

33 

0 

3,078 

35 

20 

0 


14 

0 

5 

8 

32 

40 

232 

207 

15 

25 

!97 

27 

140 

10 

5 

124 

25 

5 

75 

21 

63 

430 

102 

0 

10 

80 

10 

21 

270 

0 

345 

394 

125 

50 

292 

45 

10 

0 


0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
495 
170 
0 
50 

n 

27 

736 

20 

0 

808 

0 

0 

65 

20 

0 

2,037 

150 

0 

0 

105 

0 

0 

1,848 

0 

400 

1,969 

150 

48 

2,280 

0 

15 

0 


95 


Total 


36,563 


41,863 


73,548 


64,927 


9,097 


25,721 


1  Not  included  is  mileage  for  national  scenic  trails. 
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The  primary  objectives  of  the  federal  park 
and  forest  trail  Program  would  be: 

1.  To  achieve  better  geographical  balance 
nationally  and  regionally  in  locating  trails 
where  population  pressures  arc  greatest. 

2.  To  coordinate  trail  development  between 
ral  and  State  agencies  so  that  their  efforts 

will  be  complementary. 

3.  To  locate  and  design  trails  that  will  have 
maximum  appeal,  and  in  which  the  safety  of  the 
recreationist  is  paramount. 


Federal  trail  programs  should  encourage  and  provide  use 
of  some  special  trails  during  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
(Photo:    S-4) 


4.  To  provide  adequately  for  each  of  several 
kinds  of  users — foot,  horseback,  bicycle,  and 
trail  scooter. 

5.  To  encourage  and  provide  use  of  some 
special  trails  during  all  seasons  of  the  year. 


Each  of  the  Federal  land  management 
agencies  except  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has 
sufficient  authority  to  construct  and  operate 
recreation  trails.  Necessary  authority  should  be 
sought  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 


: 


■*  .''•  \ 


Funds  for  trail  development  are  included 
a  the  regular  appropriation  requests  of  the 
gencies.  Their  future  requests  should  reflect  the 
iroposed  expanded  trail  program. 

Priority  for  the  construction  of  new  recrea- 
ion  trails  and  the  reconstruction  of  existing 
rails  should  be  given  to  Federal  park  and 
orest  lands  near  major  urban  areas.  Such  op- 
>ortunities  are  relatively  limited,  however,  be- 
ause  the  preponderance  of  Federal  lands  is 
vest  of  the  Mississippi  River  in  States  with  low 
>opulation  densities.  Trail  construction  and  re- 
onstruction  opportunities  listed  in  Table  7, 
herefore,  include  much  low  priority  mileage, 
specially  in  the  mountain  States. 

No  Federal  trail  construction  is  proposed 
n  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  because  there 
ire  no  Federal  recreation  lands  in  those  States. 
Establishment  of  a  proposed  Connecticut  River 
National  Recreation  Area  would  alter  that  situ- 
ition  significantly. 


A  number  of  other  States  which  have  only 
nail  Federal  holdings  similarly  would  receive 
ess  than  150  miles  of  new  or  reconstructed 
"ederal  park  and  forest  trails.  Among  them 
re  Alabama,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Ha- 
waii, Iowa,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland, 
'/lassachusetts,  Mississippi,  New  Hampshire, 
Jew  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  South 
Carolina,  and  Vermont.  However,  several  of 
hese  States  would  benefit  from  the  preservation 
nr  construction  of  one  or  more  national  scenic 
rails  through  their  lands,  an  important  part  of 
vhich  may  be  Federally  administered.  National 
cenic  trail  mileage  is  not  included  in  the  figures 
n  Table  7. 


!?ency  Programs 

All  Federal  land  management  agencies 
ive  trail  programs  and  have  developed  plans 
i>r  expanding  their  recreation  trail  services. 


Forest  Service 

The  earliest  forest  rangers  found  many  trail 
mtes  made  by  wild  animals,  Indians,  fron- 
ersmen,  prospectors,  hunters,  ranchers,  sheep- 
;rders,  and  loggers.  This  primitive  patchwork 
?  trails  was  inadequate,  however.  Vast  areas 
ad   no   trails  at   all,   and   the   rangers   needed 

:  mtes  through  all  parts  of  the  National  Forests 
»  protect,  develop,  and  manage  the  timber  and 

:  :her  resources. 


As  early  as  1910,  the  Forest  Service  was 
building  2,000  miles  of  trails  a  year.  By  1925  the 
trail  network  had  expanded  to  over  61,000 
miles.  It  reached  its  peak  of  over  150,000  miles 
in  1944.  Most  were  built  to  move  work  crews 
and  forest  personnel  from  point  to  point  and 
to  provide  the  most  efficient  route  of  access 
to  an  area.  Much  of  this  original  mileage  was 
later  replaced  by  roads. 

Following  the  Second  World  War,  increas- 
ing numbers  of  Americans  began  to  take  ad- 
vanage  of  the  outdoor  recreation  opportunities 
available  in  the  National  Forests.  However, 
they  found  few  trails  constructed  to  serve  rec- 
reation needs  and  adequate  to  meet  the  de- 
mands placed  upon  them.  Only  those  in  the 
White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire  could  be 
said  to  meet  recreation  standards. 

Today  most  of  the  existing  trail  mileage  is 
maintained  to  meet  standards  suitable  for 
recreation.  The  Forest  Service  presently  main- 
tains approximately  73,000  miles  of  recreation 
trails  for  public  use.  A  State-by-State  breakdown 
of  this  mileage  is  shown  in  Table  8. 
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The  Forest  Service  currently  maintains  some  73,000  miles 
of  recreational  trails  for  public  use.  Hikers  in  the  Inyo 
National  Forest,  Calif,  prepared  to  hike  to  the  summit  of 
Mount  Whitney.     (Photo:  Forest  Service,   No.  487509) 
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Increasing  public  use  of  trails  has  been 
accompanied  by  conflicting  demands.  Outdoor 
clubs  are  seeking  to  continue  their  traditional 
use  of  riding  and  hiking  trails.  Bicyclists  are 
finding  relatively  few  trails  adequate  for  their 
use.  Trail  scooter  riders  are  using  trails  near 
population  centers  in  direct  competition  with 
hikers  and  horseback  riders.  To  meet  the  public 
need  for  recreation  trails  in  the  National  For- 
ests, the  Forest  Service  proposes  a  significant 
expansion  of  its  trail  construction  program. 


Under  existing  programs,  the  Forest  Servic 
had  planned  to  construct  8.000  miles  of  tra 
during  the  period  1963-72.  In  conjunction  wit 
the   Nationwide    System   of   Trails,   the   Fore 
Service    would    construct   or   reconstruct   mor 
than  56,000  miles  over  a  somewhat  longer  pe- 
riod, giving  first  priority  to  trails  in  and  nea« 
the  more  heavily  populated  regions.  (Table  9) 
An  expanded  program  in  the  National  Forest' 
would  increase  recreation  forest  trails  to  a  tota 
of  nearly  94,000  miles. 


Table  8.    Existing  trail  mileage  in  National  Forests,  by  States  and  Territories 

State  or  Territory  Total  l 


Presently  available,  by  estimated  type  of  use  2 
Foot         Horseback      Bicycle     Trail  Scooter 


Alaska 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Puerto  Rico 

Total 


465 

465 

75 

0 

0 

3,573 

3,573 

3,500 

0 

1,200 

13,575 

13,456 

12,027 

429 

5,247 

9,451 

9,451 

9,451 

160 

1,394 

40 

40 

0 

0 

0 

10,424 

10,424 

8,567 

1,006 

4,403 

80 

80 

56 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

123 

123 

0 

0 

0 

96 

86 

10 

0 

0 

93 

93 

82 

0 

0 

122 

122 

30 

20 

15 

5 

5 

0 

0 

0 

58 

58 

49 

0 

0 

8,079 

8,079 

6,120 

630 

820 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1,108 

1,108 

1,102 

110 

941 

943 

943 

200 

25 

50 

3,773 

3,773 

3,700 

0 

1,000 

12 

12 

0 

0 

0 

967 

967 

347 

0 

0 

17 

17 

0 

0 

0 

5,063 

5,063 

4,697 

505 

1,884 

159 

159 

0 

0 

0 

18 

18 

13 

0 

0 

10 

10 

10 

0 

0 

306 

306 

0 

0 

0 

3,546 

3,546 

3,500 

355 

2,944 

145 

145 

89 

0 

0 

696 

696 

300 

100 

200 

5,898 

5,898 

5,469 

530 

2,731 

585 

585 

230 

125 

175 

35 

35 

0 

0 

0 

3,760 

3,760 

3,758 

149 

644 

40 

40 

20 

0 

0 

73,270  73,151 


63,403 


4,145 


23,649 


1  Totals  are  not  the  sum  of  individual  uses  because  some  trails  sustain  more  than  one  means  of  travel. 

2  The  uses  shown  here  are  not  necessarily  those  for  which  the  trails  were  built. 


Most  new  or  rebuilt  trails  will  serve  people 
who  use  them  for  man}'  recreation  purposes, 
ranging  from  brief  family  walks  to  extended 
aackpacking  trips.  Regulation  of  trail  uses,  as 
well  as  separate  special  trail  construction,  will 
minimize  conflicts  between  hikers  and  riders. 


rail  crew  at  work  on  the  Silver  Creek  Trail  in  the  John 
1uir  Wilderness  Area,  Calif.  Photo:  Forest  Service,  No. 
05172) 
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Table  9.    Proposed  trail  construction  or  reconstruction  in  National  Forests,  by  States  and  including  Puerto  Rico,  in  miles ' 


State  or  Territory 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Mexico 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Puerto  Rico 


New  Re- 

construction   construction 


Newly  constructed  or  reconstructed  trails 
that  would  be  available,  by  estimated  type  of  use 


Foot 

Horseback 

Bicycle 

Trail  Scooter 

29 

0 

25 

8 

11 

8 

170 

220 

390 

40 

0 

0 

487 

3,015 

3,502 

3,450 

10 

900 

418 

0 

418 

214 

0 

0 

3,421 

6,484 

9,886 

9,086 

988 

4,619 

1,500 

4,006 

5,506 

5,506 

150 

1,506 

61 

0 

25 

44 

0 

33 

72 

7 

79 

43 

0 

33 

1,341 

4,369 

5,710 

5,710 

412 

2,740 

471 

23 

436 

362 

10 

35 

100 

2 

80 

70 

20 

20 

364 

10 

374 

0 

0 

0 

50 

0 

50 

20 

0 

0 

5 

3 

8 

8 

0 

8 

1,266 

11 

866 

609 

222 

495 

560 

112 

660 

180 

192 

170 

118 

0 

118 

95 

0 

0 

518 

31 

549 

398 

25 

50 

1,798 

3,028 

4,826 

1,826 

0 

0 

11 

1 

12 

12 

12 

12 

189 

858 

1,047 

1,029 

100 

696 

50 

89 

139 

60 

10 

20 

918 

3,113 

4,031 

4,000 

10 

800 

386 

258 

594 

155 

0 

0 

80 

2 

60 

50 

20 

20 

23 

0 

23 

13 

0 

0 

1,490 

2,436 

3,926 

3,534 

390 

1,954 

259 

97 

356 

252 

100 

150 

100 

18 

118 

84 

0 

0 

90 

10 

92 

92 

0 

30 

310 

297 

607 

260 

0 

0 

14 

0 

12 

12 

0 

0 

243 

2,529 

2,772 

2,750 

270 

1,848 

89 

10 

99 

67 

0 

0 

452 

210 

662 

545 

325 

400 

1,109 

2,520 

3,629 

3,379 

365 

1,949 

301 

149 

450 

201 

125 

150 

456 

22 

456 

395 

40 

48 

712 

2,141 

2,853 

2,853 

0 

2,000 

15 

10 

25 

15 

10 

15 

Total 


20,046 


36,091 


55,471 


47,427 


3,817 


20,709 


1  Not  included  is  mileage  for  national  scenic  trails. 


Table  10.    Existing  trail  mileage  in  National  Parks,  by  States  and  Territories 


State  or  Territory 


Total  '  Presently  available,  by  estimated  type  of  use  2 

Foot  Horseback  Bicycle  Trail  Scooter 


100 


Alabama 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Alaska 

44 

44 

31 

0 

0 

Arizona 

553 

19 

56 

492 

5 

0 

0 

Arkansas 

11 

8 

0 

California 

2,041 

2,036 

1,935 

25 

0 

Colorado 

417 

349 

384 

0 

0 

Connecticut 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Delaware 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Florida 

7 

7 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia 

14 

6 

9 

0 

0 

Hawaii 

191 

32 

186 

0 

0 

Idaho 

53 

53 

43 

0 

0 

Illinois 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Indiana 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

Iowa 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

Kansas 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Kentucky 

41 

41 

0 

0 

0 

Louisiana 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Maine 

189 

140 

50 

0 

0 

Maryland 

213 

213 

166 

181 

0 

Massachusetts 

19 

15 

4 

0 

0 

Michigan 

126 

126 

0 

0 

0 

Minnesota 

10 

10 

0 

0 

0 

Mississippi 

15 

12 

3 

0 

0 

Missouri 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Montana 

1,074 

1,074 

1,064 

0 

0 

Nebraska 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

Nevada 

13 

13 

0 

0 

0 

New  Hampshire 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

New  Jersey 

12 
104 

12 
21 

8 

8 

0 

New  Mexico 

82 

0 

0 

New  York 

9 

9 

0 

6 

0 

North  Carolina 

410 

410 

176 

0 

0 

North  Dakota 

17 

7 

10 

0 

0 

Ohio 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

Oklahoma 

11 

11 

0 

0 

0 

Oregon 

12 

12 

0 

0 

0 

Pennsylvania 

29 

16 

15 

0 

0 

Rhode  Island 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

South  Carolina 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

South  Dakota 

12 

12 

0 

0 

0 

Tennessee 

333 

324 

156 

0 

0 

Texas 

251 

8S 

163 

0 

0 

Utah 

392 

100 

239 

0 

0 

Vermont 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Virginia 

3(12 

348 

14 

0 

0 

Washington 

908 

90S 

822 

0 

0 

West  Virginia 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

Wisconsin 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wyoming 

1,196 

1,196 

1,150 

0 

0 

District  of  Columbia 

82 

65 

19 

5 

0 

Puerto  Pico 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Virgin  Islands 

15 

15 

0 

0 

0 

Total 


9,216 


7,814 


7 ,  229 


232 


1  Totals  arc  not  the  sum  of  individual  uses  because  some  trails  sustain  more  than  one  means  of  travel, 

2  The  uses  shown  here  arc  not  necessarily  those  for  which  the  trails  were  built. 


National  Park  Service 

Recreation  trails  are  an  important  part  of 
the  National  Parks  in  this  country.  Today  the 
National  Park  system  contains  some  215  areas, 
}f  which  more  than  170  have  trails.  Park  trails 
range  in  length  from  less  than  a  mile  in  many 
}f  the  smaller  historical  parks  to  1,138  miles  in 
Yellowstone  National  Park.  Seven  national 
parks  each  have  600  or  more  miles  of  trails.  In 
1965,  there  were  about  9,216  miles  of  trail  in 
the  National  Park  System   (Table  10). 

Park  trails  have  a  long  history.  Some  were 
originally  built  by  Indians  and  pioneers  before 
the  parks  were  established.  The  first  trails  into 
the  mountains  of  Sequoia  and  Kings  Canyon 
National  Parks  were  Indian  trails  which  grew 
through  use.  Trails  built  by  cattlemen  and 
sheepmen  are  now  part  of  the  trail  system  in 
several  western  parks.  Many  paths  in-  Joshua 
Tree  National  Monument  and  Isle  Royale  Na- 
tional Park  were  formerly  old  mining  trails  used 
for  prospecting  or  carrying  out  ore  in  the  late 
nineteenth  century. 

Some  trails  were  developed  by  private 
groups  to  reach  areas  of  scenic,  historic,  or 
scientific  interest.  Acadia  National  Park  in 
Maine  and  Craters  of  the  Moon  National  Mon- 
iument  in  Idaho  contain  examples.  In  the  east- 
ern National  Parks,  private  groups  and  the 
States  sometimes  built  trails  to  sites  havin? 
Revolutionary  War,  Civil  War,  or  other  histori- 
cal association.  Portions  of  the  Appalachian 
Trail  are  now  part  of  the  trail  systems  in 
Shenandoah  and  Great  Smoky  Mountains  Na- 
tional Parks  and  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway. 

Other  Federal  agencies  also  contributed  to 
itrail  development  in  the  Parks.  Yosemite  Na- 
tional Park  was  administered  by  the  Army  from 
tits  establishment  in  1890  until  1914.  Army 
itroops  planned  and  built  much  of  the  present 
itrail  system  there,  as  well  as  in  Sequoia  and 
Yellowstone  National  Parks.  The  Forest  Service 
formerly  administered  a  number  of  areas  be- 
fore they  became  National  Parks,  and  built 
some  of  the  original  trails  in  King's  Canyon 
and  Olympic  National  Parks,  for  example. 


Swiftcurrent  Lake  Trail  in  Glacier  National  Park,  Mont., 
sne  of  many  self-guiding  nature  trails  developed  and 
naintained  by  the  National  Park  Service.  (Photo:  Na- 
:ional  Park  Service,   No.  60-JB-355) 


Probably  the  most  productive  period  of 
trail  development  in  the  National  Park  system 
occurred  in  the  depression  years  of  the  1930's. 
During  that  time  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  built  trails  as  well  as  other  facilities  in 
many  parks. 


I  he  National  Park  Service  has  retained 
and  improved  many  of  the  trails  that  were  de- 
veloped by  others  and  has  added  considerable 
mileage.  As  new  areas  have  been  established, 
the  National  Park  Service  has  incorporated 
trails  into  its  master  plans  for  development  and 
use. 
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The  trails  built  by  the  Xational  Park 
Service  are  varied.  They  include  self-guiding 
nature  trails,  short  trails  to  scenic  overlooks, 
trails  to  scientific,  historic,  or  natural  features, 
and  major  back-country  trails.  The  back-coun- 
try trails  in  most  of  the  older  National  Parks 
were  built  prior  to  the  Second  World  War. 


Construction  of  more  connecting  trails  and 
other  new  trails  could  relieve  the  pressures  of 
intensive  use  on  many  trail  areas.  In  areas  of 
concentrated  use,  trails  may  need  to  be  surfaced. 
Many  of  those  in  the  higher  elevations  of  some 
parks  pass  through  damp  meadows  and  other 
low  spots  which  are  difficult  to  cross.  Some  trails 
should  be  relocated  through  more  interesting 
and  varied  topography,  or  through  areas  where 
wildlife  might  be  seen.  Longer  seasons  of  use 
should  be  provided. 


Sightseers  pause  along  trail  to  view  scene  at  overlook  in 
the  Badlands  National  Monument,  S.D.  (Photo:  National 
Park  Service,  No.  63-3094) 


To  keep  pace  with  future  demands,  present 
National  Park  trails  should  be  expanded.  Bicycle 
trails  are  a  special  need.  Regulations  presently 
prohibit  the  use  of  bicycles  on  park  trails,  except 
in  National  Recreation  Areas  and  in  a  few 
other  locations.  This  policy  now  is  undergoing 
review.  Plans  call  for  bicycle  facilities  at  Cape 
Cod  National  Seashore,  Fire  Island  National 
Seashore,  Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Recre- 
ation Area,  Rock  Creek  Park  and  related  points 
in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area,  and  certain  pro- 
posed areas  such  as  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  and 
Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshores.  Bicycle 
trails  already  are  under  construction  at  Cape 
Cod  and  budgeted  for  Fire  Island.  Trail 
scooters,  like  automobiles,  are  forbidden  on 
trails  in  the  National  Parks. 


In  some  instances  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice has  found  that  use  of  trails  by  both  hikers 
and  horseback  riders  is  incompatible.  Where 
heavy  travel  occurs  and  trail  deterioration 
caused  by  horseback  travel  results  in  problems 
for  the  foot  traveler,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
develop  and  maintain  separate  trails. 

In  extending  park  trails,  attention  should 
be  focused  on  and  near  urban  areas.  Here  op- 
portunities exist  to  integrate  park  trail  programs 
with  those  of  other  recreation  agencies,  thereby 
providing  increased  opportunity  for  legitimate 
and  varied  use  of  the  park. 

The  National  Park  Service  proposes  ap- 
proximately 4,500  miles  of  new  or  rebuilt  trails 
(Table  11).  Completion  of  that  program  would 
provide  over  11,500  miles  of  recreation  trails 
in  the  National  Parks  and  Monuments. 
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Old  logging  roads  offer  excellent  opportunities  for  adapta- 
tion to  trail  use.  (Photo:  National  Park  Service,  No. 
4757-2-21) 
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Table  11.    Proposed  trail  construction  or  reconstruction  in  National  Parks,  by  States  and  Territories,  in  miles ' 


State  or 
Territory 


New  Re- 

construction   construction 


Newly  constructed  or  reconstructed  trails 
that  would  be  available,  by  estimated  type  of  use 
Foot  Horseback         Bicycle      Trail  Scooter 


17 

0 

17 

0 

0 

0 

43 

63 

106 

106 

0 

0 

134 

114 

125 

123 

20 

0 

Alabama 

17 

0 

17 

0 

0 

0 

Alaska 

43 

63 

106 

106 

0 

0 

Arizona 

134 

114 

125 

123 

20 

0 

Arkansas 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

California 

196 

857 

205 

800 

25 

0 

Colorado 

159 

72 

152 

133 

0 

0 

Connecticut 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Delaware 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Florida 

8 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hawaii 

36 

39 

70 

66 

8 

0 

Idaho 

6 
0 

5 
0 

11 
0 

9 

0 

0 

Illinois 

0 

0 

0 

Indiana 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Iowa 

5 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

Kansas 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Kentucky 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

Louisiana 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Maine 

10 

115 

125 

0 

0 

0 

Maryland 

70 

14 

81 

9 

27 

0 

Massachusetts 

36 

3 

37 

24 

38 

0 

Michigan 

29 

2 

31 

0 

0 

0 

Minnesota 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Mississippi 

4 
11 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

Missouri 

0 

11 

10 

0 

0 

Montana 

66 

350 

416 

379 

3 

0 

Nebraska 

1 
31 

1 
0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Nevada 

25 

6 

0 

0 

New  Hampshire 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

New  Jersey 

55 

8 

53 

18 

0 

0 

New  Mexico 

29 

82 

103 

92 

9 

0 

New  York 

34 

8 

27 

7 

15 

0 

North  Carolina 

46 

0 

46 

3 

0 

0 

North  Dakota 

24 

0 

9 

15 

0 

0 

Ohio 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Oklahoma 

29 

0 

10 

15 

4 

0 

Oregon 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pennsylvania 

64 

6 

43 

15 

2 

0 

Rhode  Island 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

South  Carolina 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

South  Dakota 

10 

0 

9 

7 

0 

0 

Tennessee 

44 

3 

43 

3 

0 

0 

Texas 

148 

1 

69 

81 

0 

0 

Utah 

150 

112 

142 

125 

0 

0 

Vermont 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Virginia 

128 

0 

84 

58 

20 

0 

Washington 

218 

146 

358 

275 

0 

0 

West  Virginia 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wisconsin 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wyoming 

94 

435 

529 

471 

12 

0 

District  of  Columbia 

61 

12 

61 

0 

45 

0 

Puerto  Rico 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Virgin  Islands 

14 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

103 


Total 


2,023 


2,448 


3,043 


2,850 


230 


1  Not  included  is  mileage  for  national  scenic  trails. 


Bureau  of  Land  Management 

Most  recreation  trails  on  public  domain 
lands  have  come  into  existence  through  use  by 
stockmen,  hunters,  and  fishermen.  While  a  com- 
pl(  te  trail  inventory  is  not  available,  at  lease 
3.602  miles  of  trails  exist  on  these  lands. 
(Table  12). 


Many  miles  of  trail  have  been  built  on  public  lands  in 
recent  years  by  special  projects  instigated  under  the 
Accelerated  Public  Works  Program.  Rogue  River  Trail  in 
Oregon.  (Photos:  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Nos.  2494 
and   2511) 


Much  of  the  small  amount  of  recreation 
trail  development  to  date  on  the  public  domain 
was  achieved  by  special  projects  set  up  under 
the  Accelerated  Public  Works  Program  between 
1962  and  1964.  Under  these  projects  several 
short  trails  were  developed.  Probably  the  best 
known  is  the  hiking  trail  along  the  scenic  Rogue 
River  in  western  Oregon. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  ad- 
ministering 464  million  acres  of  land,  proposes 
approximately  8,280  miles  of  new  or  rebuilt 
trails  (Table  13),  an  increase  of  almost  5,000 
over  the  present  mileage.  New  construction  is 
recommended  for  three  general  types  of  trails: 
"belt"  or  "loop"  trails  to  or  through  areas  of 
important  recreation  value,  trails  that  lead  to 
special  scenic  spots,  and  trails  that  connect  with 
other  Federal  or  State  trails,  such  as  those  lead- 
ing through  foothill  areas  to  National  Forests. 
Most  of  these  trails  would  be  less  than  25  miles 
long.  A  notable  exception  is  a  proposed  Alaska 
Range  Trail  which  would  cover  more  than  200 
miles. 


I  he  checkerboard  pattern  of  land  owner- 
ship, which  is  characteristic  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  lands,  poses  a  different 
problem  from  that  faced  by  many  Federal  agen- 
cies with  responsibilities  for  trails.  It  means  that 
most  trails  unavoidably  cross  tracts  of  private 
land.  Studies  are  needed  to  determine  the  best 
opportunities  for  trail  construction  and  the  or- 
der of  priority  for  development  based  on  need. 
Provision  should  be  made  for  trails  adapted  to 
bicycles  and  trail  scooters,  as  well  as  foot  and 
horseback  use. 


Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 

Virtually  no  recreation  trails  exist  within 
areas  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife.  At  present  there  are  but 
23  miles  of  trails  in  the  28  million  acres  of  the 
system  (Table  14).  While  most  fish  hatchery 
holdings  are  not  large  enough  to  accommodate 
recreation  trails,  excellent  opportunities  for 
compatible  trail  construction  exist  on  many  of 
the  wildlife  refuses. 


Table  12.    Existing  trail  mileage  on  public  domain  lands,  by  States 


State 

Alaska 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

Oregon 

Utah 

Wyoming 

Total 


Total  i 


Presently  available,  by  estimated  type  of  use  2 
Foot  Horseback         Bicycle       Trail  Scooter 


461 

461 

461 

0 

0 

229 

147 

189 

0 

123 

173 

36 

137 

0 

0 

,097 

1,097 

1,097 

145 

416 

79 

79 

75 

0 

0 

30 

30 

30 

0 

0 

964 

532 

420 

0 

12 

70 

70 

70 

4 

0 

65 

24 

29 

1 

4 

374 

23 

326 

0 

0 

60 

60 

60 

0 

0 

1  Totals  are  not  the  sum  of 
individual  uses  because 
some  trails  sustain  more  than 
one  means  of  travel. 

2  The  uses  shown  here  are 
not  necessarily  those  for 
which  the  trails  were  built. 


3,602 


2,559 


2,894 


150 


555 


Table  13.    Proposed  trail  construction  or  reconstruction  on  public  domain  lands,  by  States,  in  miles ' 


State 


Alaska 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

Oregon 

Utah 

Washington 

Wyoming 

Total 


New  Re- 

construction    construction 


Newly  constructed  or  reconstructed  trails 

that  would  be  available,  by  estimated  type  of  use 

Foot  Horseback    Bicycle       Trail  Scooter 


1,078 

840 

1,918 

1,918 

1,664 

1,664 

399 

0 

174 

305 

50 

100 

1,077 

136 

528 

897 

0 

0 

385 

70 

455 

455 

35 

115 

367 

64 

402 

399 

8 

138 

120 

8 

128 

86 

86 

86 

1,070 

936 

2,006 

2,006 

0 

0 

149 

0 

149 

134 

89 

8 

480 

56 

272 

338 

0 

43 

286 

226 

11 

394 

0 

0 

13 

0 

13 

13 

9 

0 

520 

0 

330 

180 

220 

220 

1  Not  included 
is  mileage  for 
national  scenic  trails. 


5,944 


2,336 


6,386 


7,125 


2,161 


2,374 


Table  14.    Existing  trail  mileage  on  National  Wildlife  Refuges,  by  States 

State  Total  » 


Presently  available,  by  estimated  type  of  use  2 
Foot  Horseback      Bicycle       Trail  Scooter 


Alaska 
Montana 

Total 


17 

6 

23 


L7 

17 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

>3 

17 

0 

0 

1  Totals  are  not  the  sum  of 
individual  uses  because 
some  trails  sustain  more  than 
one  means  of  travel. 

2  The  uses  shown  here  are 
not  necessarily  those  for 
which  the  trails  were  built. 


Expansion  of  trails  in  National  Wildlife  Refuges  will 
provide  many  new  opportunities  for  fishing,  hunting,  and 
nature  study.  Chincoteague  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Va. 
(Photo:  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  No. 
4-2225D) 


Public  Law  87-714  contains  authority  for 
recreation  trail  development  on  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  lands,  but  estab- 
lishment of  a  system  of  recreation  trails  will 
depend  upon  funds  being  made  available.  Most 
progress  to  date  has  been  achieved  as  a  result 
of  the  Accelerated  Public  Works  Program. 

The  Bureau  proposes  1,500  miles  of  new 
trail  construction  and  of  related  facilities  (See 
Table  15). 
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Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  ■ 

Trails  on  lands  administered  by  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  have  been  established  under 
several  programs.  Many  of  the  trails  were  built 
by  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  in  the 
1930's.  Others  have  been  constructed  with  tribal 
funds,  or  with  fire  suppression  funds.  Recently 
the  Accelerated  Public  Works  Program  permit- 
ted limited  work  on  recreation  trails.  Additional 
trails  have  come  into  being  through  use  alone. 


1  The  discussion  of  trails  on  Indian  reservations  is 
included  in  the  chapter  Federal  Trails  because  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  a  Federal  agency.  In  fact, 
however,  reservation  lands  are  owned  by  Indians  and 
only  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States. 


Table  15.    Proposed  trail  construction  or  reconstruction  on  National  Wildlife  Refuges,  by  States,  in  miles ' 


Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

State 


Alabama 

Alasaka 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Delawi 

Florid* 

Georgi 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total 


New  Re- 

construction    construction 


Newly  constructed  or  reconstructed  trails 

that  would  be  available,  by  estimated  type  of  use 

Foot  Horseback  Bicycle        Trail  Scooter 


20 

0 

20 

20 

0 

0 

250 

0 

250 

100 

0 

0 

250 

0 

250 

50 

0 

0 

20 

0 

20 

20 

20 

0 

15 

0 

15 

15 

15 

0 

10 

0 

10 

10 

0 

0 

5 

0 

5 

5 

5 

0 

20 

0 

20 

20 

20 

0 

10 

0 

10 

10 

10 

0 

.  5 

0 

5 

5 

5 

0 

20 

0 

20 

10 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

10 

10 

0 

5 

0 

5 

5 

5 

0 

5 

0 

5 

5 

5 

0 

8 

0 

8 

8 

8 

0 

5 

0 

5 

5 

5 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

10 

0 

10 

10 

10 

0 

20 

0 

20 

15 

15 

0 

15 

0 

15 

15 

15 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

250 

0 

250 

150 

20 

0 

30 

0 

30 

30 

0 

0 

110 

0 

110 

90 

0 

0 

5 

0 

4 

0 

5 

0 

50 

0 

50 

25 

0 

0 

10 

0 

10 

10 

10 

0 

5 

0 

5 

5 

5 

0 

15 

0 

15 

15 

10 

0 

40 

0 

40 

0 

40 

0 

155 

0 

155 

90 

0 

0 

10 

0 

10 

10 

10 

0 

5 

0 

5 

5 

5 

0 

10 

0 

10 

10 

10 

0 

25 

0 

25 

10 

10 

0 

5 

0 

5 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

30 

0 

30 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 
0 

10 

10 

10 

0 

20 

20 

20 

0 

0 

1 ,  500 


1,500 


833 


295 


Not  included  is  mileage  for  national  scenic  trails. 


Trail  uses  are  varied  and  utilitarian.  Many 
trails  on  Indian  lands  are  still  used  for  fire  pre- 
suppression  and  suppression.  Others  serve  as 
livestock  access  trails.  Many  of  these  trails  now 
also  are  used  by  fishermen,  hunters,  and  trail- 
riders.  A  few,  like  the  trail  to  the  world-famous 
Rainbow  Bridge  in  Utah,  have  been  publicized 
and  receive  considerable  use  by  the  general 
public. 

Although  there  has  been  little  public  de- 
mand for  improvement  or  construction  of  rec- 
reation trails  on  Indian  lands,  recent  Area  Re- 
development Administration  surveys  indicate 
abundant  trail  development  possibilities  which 
offer  a  potential  source  of  additional  income  for 
the  tribes.  Good  trail  systems  undoubtedly  will 
be  an  important  part  of  the  total  attraction 
for  visitors  as  the  outdoor  recreation  potential 
of  reservations  is  utilized  more  fully  in  the 
future. 


Supai  Trail  on  the  Supai  Indian  Reservation,  Ariz.,  con- 
ducted under  the  Accelerated  Public  Works  Program. 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  No.  101-63-631) 


There  are  now  1,636  miles  of  trails  on  the 
more  than  50  million  acres  in  Indian  reserva- 
tions (Table  16).  Although  reservation  lands 
belong  to  the  Indians,  most  trails  were  con- 
structed with  Federal  funds,  with  the  Indians 
retaining  the  right  to  authorize  public  use. 
Certain  reservations  do  not  allow  use  of  their 
trails  during  the  fire  season.  These  trails  are 
not  included  in  the  mileage  figures,  since  the 
fire  season  coincides  with  the  period  of  heaviest 
recreation  use. 
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Table  16.    Existing  trail  mileage  on  Indian  Reservations,  by  States 


State 


Total  '  Presently  available,  by  estimated  type  of  use  2 

Foot  Horseback  Bicycle  Trail  Scooter 


Arizona 

913 

913 

897 

0 

8 

California 

40 

15 

25 

0 

0 

Colorado 

100 

100 

100 

0 

10 

Florida 

91 

91 

91 

0 

35 

Montana 

85 

85 

85 

0 

0 

New  Mexico 

118 

118 

118 

0 

0 

Oregon 

39 

39 

39 

0 

0 

South  Dakota 

12 

0 

12 

0 

0 

Utah 

108 

108 

108 

0 

0 

Wyoming 

130 

130 

130 

0 

0 

Total 

1,636 

1 ,  599 

1 

,605 

0 

53 

1  Totals  are  not  the  sum  o 

f  individual 

uses  because  some 

trails 

sustain 

more 

than  one  means  of  travel. 

2  The  uses  shown 

here 

are 

not  necessarily 

those  for  which  the  t 

rails  were 

bui 

It. 

Table  17.    Proposed  trail  construction  or  reconstruction  on  Indian  Reservations,  by  States,  in  miles 


Arizona 

California 

( 'olorado 

Florida 

Iowa 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Mexico 

North  Dakota 

Oregon 

South  Dakota 

Utah 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total 


New 

Re- 

construction 

construction 

588 

598 

0 

0 

50 

100 

18 

35 

2 

0 

1 

0 

28 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

188 

115 

50 

0 

20 

25 

138 

12 

255 

103 

20 

0 

0 

0 

Newly  constructed  or  reconstructed  trails 
that  would  be  available,  by  estimated  type  of  use 
Foot  Horseback  Bicycle  Trail  Scooter 


1,378 


988 


1,186 

0 

150 

53 

2 

1 

28 

0 

20 

303 

31 

45 

50 

358 

20 

0 

2,247 


1,186 

0 

150 

53 

2 

1 

28 

0 

20 

303 

19 

45 

100 

358 

20 

0 

2,285 


90 
0 
0 

10 
0 
0 
0 
0 

15 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

115 


221 
0 
0 
43 
0 
0 
0 
0 
15 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

279 


1  Not  included  is  mileage  for  national  scenic  trails. 


Table  18.    Existing  trail  mileage  at  Reclamation  projects,  by  States 

State  Total  J 


Alaska 

California 

Nevada 

Utah 

Washington 


Presently  available,  by  estimated  type  of  use  2 
Foot  Horseback  Bicvcle  Trail  Scooter 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

62 

62 

53 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

U 

14 

14 

14 

0 

(J 

8 

8 

8 

0 

0 

Total 


87 


87 


77 


1  Totals  are  not  the  sum  of  individual  uses  because  some  trails  sustain  more  than  one  means  of  travel. 

2  The  uses  shown  here  are  not  necessarily  those  for  which  the  trails  were  built. 


Table  19.    Proposed  trail  construction  or  reconstruction  at  Reclamation  projects,  by  States,  in  miles ' 


State 


Alaska 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Kansas 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

North  Dakota 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

South  Dakota 

Texas 

Utah 

Washington 

Wyoming 


New 

Re- 

construction 

construction 

10 

0 

1,339 

0 

582 

0 

421 

0 

1,001 

0 

161 

0 

540 

0 

195 

0 

40 

0 

16 

0 

130 

0 

19 

0 

182 

0 

150 

0 

11 

0 

5 

0 

510 

0 

360 

0 

Newly  constructed  or  reconstructed  trails 

that  would  be  available,  by  estimated  type  of  use 

Foot  Horseback  Bicycle  Trail  Scooter 


10 

1,339 

491 

173 

1,001 

79 
540 

95 

40 

16 
130 

19 
182 
150 

11 

5 

410 

210 


1,339 
367 
168 
830 

79 
540 
100 

40 

16 
130 

19 
160 
150 

11 

0 

180 

270 


0 

1,339 

337 

60 

200 

9 

185 

0 

40 

16 

65 

19 

40 

75 

11 

0 

20 

60 


1,339 

307 

20 

200 

0 

185 

0 

40 

0 

65 

0 

40 

75 

0 

0 

20 

60 


Total 


5,672 


4,901 


4,407 


2,476 


2,359 


1  Not  included  is  mileage  for  national  scenic  trails. 


To  provide  an  adequate  basis  for  a  sound 
recreation  trail  program,  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  believes  that  some  2,350  miles  of  trails 
should  be  constructed  or  reconstructed  on  reser- 
vations where  the  tribes  have  shown  an  interest 
in  such  development  (Table  17).  More  mileage 
may  be  added  if  other  tribes  express  willing- 
ness to  participate  in  the  program. 

Obtaining  the  consent  of  tribes  for  the  use 
of  their  lands  will  be  necessary  in  planning 
trails  on  Indian  reservations.  Many  tribes  be- 
lieve that  present  trail  systems  are  adequate 
because  most  trails  are  seldom  used.  However, 
lack  of  public  knowledge  about  reservation 
trails  seems  to  be  a  major  cause  of  underuse. 
Some  tribes  might  be  willing  to  cooperate  with 
a  trail  program  if  they  could  retain  the  right 
to  regulate  access  to  reservation  trails  and  con- 
nected facilities.  Others  would  support  trail 
development  if  they  could  receive  convincing 
evidence  of  benefit  to  the  tribe  or  its  members 
from  public  use  of  reservation  trails. 

In  most  instances,  construction,  mainte- 
nance, and  rehabilitation  of  trails  on  Indian 
lands  will  require  Federal  funds.  Planning  and 
development  of  these  trails  on  some  reserva- 
tions is  complicated  by  the  many  tracts  of 
individually  owned  Indian  lands  which  are  in- 
terspersed with  tribal  lands. 


s/lany  trail  opportunities  exist  on  Indian  Reservations  to 
lttract  visitors  to  points  of  special  interest,  such  as  these 
>etrographs  in  the  Zuni  Reservation,  N.M.  (Photo:  Bu- 
eau  of  Indian  Affairs,  No.  303-64-595) 


Bureau  of  Reclamation 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  presently  does 
not  regularly  maintain  a  system  of  recreation 
trails,  although  87  miles  of  trail  exist  for  public 
use  on  areas  in  which  the  agency  holds  re- 
sponsibility. (Table  18).  To  meet  the  need  for 
recreation  trail  opportunities  at  both  existing 
and  future  Bureau  of  Reclamation  projects, 
the  Bureau  organization  suggests  construction  of 
5,672  miles  of  new  trails  (Table  19).  Develop- 
ment of  such  recreation  trails  would  require 
authority  which  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
now  lacks. 
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The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  proposes  a  trail  development 
program.  Party  of  hikers  on  way  to  Rainbow  Bridge  from 
Lake  Powell,  Utah.  (Photo:  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  No. 
P-557-420-7541) 


CHAPTER  6 
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STATE  TRAILS 


Much  of  the  potential  for  recreation  trail 
development  by  States  has  yet  to  be  instituted. 
Only  a  relatively  few  States  report  major  exist- 
ing or  planned  trail  programs.  Nine  States  have 
no  State-administered  trails  at  all  or  report 
totals  of  less  than  10  miles;  26  States  claim 
less  than  100  miles  apiece. 

Of  the  reported  14,865  miles  of  State- 
operated  trails,  summarized  in  Table  20,  28  per- 
cent are  in  Pennsylvania.  Almost  exclusively 
devoted  to  hiking,  the  Pennsylvania  trail  system 
stands  out  as  the  most  extensive  in  the  Nation. 

Among  the  States,  California  has  made  the 
most  substantial  provision  for  horseback  trails. 
Of  its  1,532  miles  of  State  trails,  1,316  are  open 
to  horses.  These  provide  almost  one-third  of  all 
State  horseback  trails.  Arkansas,  with  a  total 
system  of  1,428  miles,  has  the  most  extensive 
provision  for  trail  scooters,  407  miles — more 
than  one-third  of  the  national  total.  In  addition, 
it  provides  542  miles  of  trail  for  horseback  use. 
Only  1 1  States  have  provided  bicycle  trails. 
Michigan  reports  193  miles,  New  York  41  miles, 
and  Alaska  39  miles  of  the  grand  total  of  354 
miles  of  State  trails  available  to  bicyclists. 


State  trail  systems  received  their  initial 
impetus  during  the  days  of  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps  in  the  1930's.  Subsequent  con- 
struction has  been  slow,  and  in  many  cases 
inadequate  maintenance  has  allowed  trails  to 
deteriorate. 

Recent  State  trail  development  has  been 
confined  largely  to  providing  foot  access  to 
recreational  areas  for  fishing  and  hunting  or 
historical  and  scientific  study. 


Present  Efforts 
New  England 

Private  or  quasi-public  trail  organizations, 
rather  than  State  governments,  have  created 
the  relatively  extensive  trail  mileage  in  New- 
England.  Prominent  among  these  is  the  Appa- 
lachian Mountain  Club.  Pleased  with  the 
creative  contributions  of  the  trail  organizations, 
the  States  have  maintained  close  working  rela- 
tionships with  them  and  from  time  to  time 
have  provided  financial  support. 


State  or  Territory 


Presently  available,  by  estimated  type  of  use 
Foot  Horseback  Hicvele  Trail  Scooter 


Alabama 

40 

32 

8 

0 

0 

Alaska 

158 

153 

116 

39 

86 

Arizona 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Arkansas 

1,428 

1,356 

542 

0 

407 

California 

1,532 

1,441 

1,316 

0 

0 

Colorado 

49 

27 

22 

0 

0 

Connecticut 

7 

0 

7 

0 

0 

Delaware 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Florida 

90 

71 

7 

12 

0 

Georgia 

25 

14 

3 

0 

0 

Hawaii 

264 

144 

146 

0 

0 

Idaho 

261 

261 

174 

0 

95 

Illinois 

343 

172 

171 

0 

0 

Indiana 

292 

141 

151 

0 

0 

Iowa 

105 

62 

43 

0 

0 

Kansas 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Kentucky 

93 

54 

39 

0 

0 

Louisiana 

13 

13 

0 

0 

0 

Maine 

291 

291 

0 

0 

0 

Maryland 

155 

118 

35 

3 

0 

Massachusetts 

195 

70 

125 

0 

0 

Michigan 

650 

271 

186 

193 

0 

Minnesota 

204 

195 

8 

2 

0 

Mississippi 

51 

51 

0 

34 

34 

Missouri 

187 

117 

70 

0 

0 

Montana 

54 

54 

53 

0 

24 

Nebraska 

11 

3- 

8 

0 

0 

Nevada 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

New  Hampshire 

65 

65 

0 

0 

0 

New  Jersey 

367 

317 

50 

0 

0 

New  Mexico 

59 

5 

54 

0 

0 

New  York 

980 

885 

54 

41 

0 

North  Carolina 

54 

39 

15 

0 

0 

North  Dakota 

24 

21 

3 

0 

0 

Ohio 

419 

219 

200 

0 

0 

Oklahoma 

137 

68 

59 

10 

0 

Oregon 

367 

67 

0 

0 

300 

Pennsylvania 

4,238 

4,197 

41 

0 

0 

Rhode  Island 

7 

0 

7 

0 

0 

South  Carolina 

25 

25 

0 

0 

0 

South  Dakota 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Tennessee 

84 

72 

12 

0 

0 

Texas 

128 

65 

46 

17 

0 

Utah 

17 

5 

10 

2 

0 

Vermont 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Virginia 

226 

173 

53 

0 

0 

Washington 

674 

674 

256 

0 

185 

West  Virginia 

197 

147 

50 

0 

0 

Wisconsin 

243 

207 

36 

0 

0 

Wyoming 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Puerto  Rico 

55 

55 

55 

0 

0 

111 


Total 


14,865 


12,420 


4,234 


354 


1,131 


1  Totals  are  not  the  sum  of  individual  uses  because  some  trails  sustain  more  than  one  means  of  travel. 

2  The  uses  shown  here  are  not  necessarily  those  for  which  the  trails  were  built. 
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Vermont  typifies  New  England's  reliance 
on  private  effort.  The  State  administers  none 
of  the  recreation  trails  within  its  borders,  even 
though  some  of  the  trails  are  on  State-owned 
lands.  Except  for  the  trails  within  National  For- 
ests, most  of  Vermont's  important  trails,  in- 
cluding the  famous  Long  Trail,  are  maintained 
by  the  Green  Mountain  Club,  a  private  organi- 
zation. During  the  1930's  when  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  was  active,  the  State  main- 
tained portions  of  the  trails.  After  the  Second 
World  War,  the  State  turned  its  responsibility 
over  to  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Green  Moun- 
tain Club. 

Maine,  with  291  miles  of  trails,  has  the 
longest  State-administered  system  in  New  Eng- 
land. Massachusetts'  system,  with  195  miles,  is 
second  in  length.  Here  private  and  quasi-public 
groups  exert  a  strong  influence. 


' 


Rhode  Island,  which  at  present  has  only 
seven  miles  of  State-administered  trails,  now 
shows  interest  in  additional  trail  development, 
especially  in  a  trail  extending  across  the  State 
similar  to  the  Long  Trail  in  Vermont. 

Middle  Atlantic 

Some  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  princi- 
pally Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  have  de- 
veloped rather  extensive  State-administered  trail 
systems.  Both  have  placed  primary  emphasis  on 
providing  trails  within  State  park  and  forest 
areas. 

Pennsylvania,  with  4.238  miles  of  trails,  has 
plans  to  acquire  60  miles  of  private  land  over 
which  the  Appalachian  Trail  passes. 

Maryland  is  striving  to  expand  its  155-mile 
trail  system.  At  Patapsco  State  Park,  the  first 
bicycle  path  in  Maryland  opened  in  1964.  The 
Maryland  Physical  Fitness  Commission  is  seek- 
ing to  mark  additional  secondary  and  little-used 
roads  in  the  State  as  bicycle  routes. 

West  Virginia  recently  initiated  use  of  both 
interpretive  and  self-guided  trails  in  the  State 
park  system.  The  former  type  is  keyed  primarily 
to  walks  directed  by  a  trained  interpreter;  the 
latter  depends  upon  signs  and  booklets  to  pro- 
vide the  interpretation. 

South 

All  of  the  southern  States  have  trail  systems 
built  upon  the  initial  impetus  provided  by  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  Arkansas  and 
Virginia  have  shown  continuing  interest.  The 
former  maintains  1,428  miles  of  trails  and  the 
latter  226  miles. 

In  Florida,  a  trail  association  has  proposed 
a  500-mile  hiking  trail  through  the  State  from 
the  Everglades  National  Park  in  the  south  to 
Fort  Pickens  State  Park  near  Pensacola  in  the 
north.  The  association  is  seeking  to  include  the 
hiking  trail  as  part  of  the  Florida  Park  System. 


In  New  England,  private  groups  develop  and  maintain 
much  trail  mileage.  For  over  50  years,  the  Green  Moun- 
tain Club  has  assumed  primary  responsibility  for  the 
Long  Trail.  (Photo:  Hawkins  and  Boyd  Photographers, 
No.  3) 


Puerto  Rico  is  currently  working  on  an  am- 
bitious 137-mile  trail  development  project  called 
"La  Ruta"  that  will  cross  the  length  of  the 
island. 

Midwest 

Trail  development  in  the  Midwest  also 
owes  its  beginning  to  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps.  Post-war  trail  construction  has  been 
limited  largely  to  State  park  and  forest  areas. 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  enrollees  have  con- 
structed and  rehabilitated  trails  in  several 
States,  among  them  Ohio  and  Missouri. 

Michigan,  with  650  miles  of  trail,  maintains 
one  of  the  most  ambitious  trail  programs  in  the 
Midwest.  A  new  shore-to-shore  riding  and  hik- 
ing trail  extends  for  200  miles  from  the  towns 
of  Elberta  and  Empire  on  Lake  Michigan  to 
Tawas  City  on  Lake  Huron.  Part  of  the  Michi- 
gan Riding  and  Hiking  Trails  system,  this  new 
trail  is  essentially  completed  except  for  markers. 

In  Wisconsin,  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  has 
proposed  a  five-year  plan  to  establish  a  3,000- 
mile  Statewide  system  of  hiking  and  camping 
trails.  This  would  incorporate  a  wide  variety 
of  trails.  Long  hiking  trails  like  the  trail  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Brule  River  to  the  Great 
Portage  at  Solon  Springs  and  on  down  the 
St.  Croix  River  would  appeal  to  outdoorsmen 
and  to  Boy  Scouting  groups.  Trails  of  four 
or  five  miles  within  easy  reach  of  urban  areas 
would  offer  family  and  church  groups  weekend 
opportunity  to  enjoy  the  outdoors.  Short  trails 
in  or  near  urban  areas  would  be  designed 
especially  for  use  by  school  children.  Nature 
study  trails,  such  as  one  through  the  Ice  Age 
National  Scientific  Reserve,  would  appeal  to 
students,  scholars,  and  other  interested  laymen. 
Wisconsin  also  is  considering  construction  of 
a  30-mile  bicycle  trail  along  the  abandoned 
Sparta-Elroy  Railroad  right-of-way. 

Minnesota,  in  addition  to  adding  to  the 
trails  in  its  State  parks,  plans  to  construct  120 
miles  of  foot  trails  on  State  land  in  connection 
with  the  735-mile  Height  of  Land  Trail;  and 
19  miles  of  foot  trails  on  State  lands  along  the 
190-mile  North  Shore  Parkway  that  extends 
from  Duluth  to  the  Canadian  border.  In  addi- 
tion there  are  plans  for  hiking,  horseback  riding, 
and  bicycling  trails  as  part  of  the  proposed  332 
mile  Minnesota  River  Valley  scenic  roadway. 


In  Indiana  a  long-distance  hiking  trail  has 
been  proposed  in  the  southern  Indiana  foothills 
between  Brown  County  and  the  Ohio  River. 

The  State  of  Ohio  and  the  Buckeye  Trail 
Association  have  begun  joint  development  of  a 
Buckeye  Trail.  Starting  near  Cincinnati,  the 
trail  extends  through  Ohio  to  Cleveland,  fol- 
lowing the  old  Ohio  Canal  part  of  the  distance. 
More  than  100  miles  of  the  trail  already  are 
cleared,  marked,  and  in  a  hikable  condition. 
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Michigan's  shore-to-shore  trail  extends  for  200  miles  from 
Lake  Michigan  to  Lake  Huron.  (Photo:  Michigan  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation,   No.  2) 


Companions    along    a    trail    in    Shades    State    Park,    Ind. 
(Photo:    Indiana   Department  of  Natural   Resources) 


Self-guiding  trail   developed   by  the   Missouri   Conservation 
Commission.     (Photo:    Missouri   Conservation  Commission) 


Consideration  is  being  given  in  Illinois  to 
establishing  bicycle  paths  along  the  Illinois- 
Mississippi  Canal  and  along  an  abandoned 
railroad  right-of-way  near  Peoria. 

In  Missouri,  an  Ozark  Saddle  Trail  for 
horsemen  has  been  proposed  through  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  State.  Also  in  Missouri.  100,000 
acres  of  private  land  have  been  offered  for  trail 
purposes  if  there  is  assurance  of  proper  mainte- 
nance and  sanitation  as  well  as  release  from 
liability  for  accidents  to  recreationists  on  the 
trails. 


West 

State  recreation  trail  programs  in  the  West 
have  varied  widely,  reflecting  the  enormous 
differences  in  population  density  and  the  much 
greater  number  and  length  of  trails  on  Federal 
lands  as  compared  to  other  sections  of  the 
country.  Accordingly,  many  State-developed 
trails  in  the  West  are  access  trails  used  mainlv 
by  fishermen  and  hunters. 


Girl  Scouts  on  outing  along  a  portion  of  the  California 
Hiking  and  Riding  Trail.  (Photo:  Forest  Service,  No. 
504952) 


California,  with  nearly  twice  the  population 
of  the  other  12  western  States  combined,  has 
by  far  the  most  active  riding  and  hiking  trail 
development  program.  Statewide  riding  and 
hiking  trails  were  first  proposed  in  1944  by  the 
California  State  Horsemen's  Association.  In 
1947  the  California  Division  of  Beaches  and 
Parks  began  surveying  a  3,000-mile  loop  trail  to 
put  into  effect  the  Riding  and  Hiking  Trails 
Law,  enacted  in  1945.  At  present,  1,125  miles 
have  been  completed.  The  State  also  maintains 
407  miles  of  trails  in  its  park  system  and  is 
considering  a  482-mile  hiking  and  horseback 
trail  extending  along  the  California  Aqueduct 
right-of-way  between  Hood  and  Los  Angeles. 


Only  Idaho  among  the  sparsely  settled 
mountain  States  has  a  substantial  trail  program. 
Like  the  more  densely  populated  Pacific  Coast 
States,  Idaho  maintains  a  vigorous  trail  pro- 
gram. Its  261  miles  place  it  thirteenth  among 
the  States,  despite  its  limited  area  and  relatively 
small  population.  The  rest  of  the  mountain 
States,  with  large  blocks  of  Federal  lands,  de- 
pend upon  Federal  recreation  trails  and  local 
efforts. 
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Of  the  remaining  western  States,  Washing- 
ton has  the  greatest  amount  of  trail  mileage 
under  State  administration.  Most  of  its  674 
miles  provide  access  for  fishermen  and  hunters. 

In  Oregon  there  is  a  proposal  to  establish 
a  320-mile  Oregon  Coast  Hiking  Trail  which 
would  extend  the  entire  length  of  the  Oregon 
seacoast. 


The  Rubicon  Trail  skirts  Lake  Tahoe  in  D.L.  Bliss  State 
Park,  Calif.  (Photo:  California  Division  of  Beaches  and 
Parks) 
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Adequacy 

Most  States  acknowledge  that  their  systems 
of  State-administered  trails  are  inadequate  to 
meet  existing  needs.  The  inadequacy  is  par- 
ticularly acute  around  urban  areas,  where  only 
limited  emphasis  has  been  given  to  trail  de- 
velopment. Fortunately,  recent  efforts  are  em- 
phasizing service  to  population  centers. 

Trail  development  by  State  agencies  has 
been  oriented  primarily  to  construction  of  foot 
trails  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  horseback  trails. 
Only  limited  trail  mileage  is  available  for  bicycle 
and  trail  scooter  use.  In  most  States,  oppor- 
tunities for  bicycle  and  trail  scooter  activities 
have  been  restricted  to  existing  road  systems. 
Only  354  miles  of  bicycle  and  1,131  miles  of 
trail  scooter  routes  are  reported  on  State-ad- 
ministered lands. 

Most  States  have  yet  to  develop  paths  for 
trail  scooters.  Some  have  prohibited  the  use  of 
trail  scooters  on  existing  trails  because  of  the 
noise  and  concern  for  the  safety  of  other  trail 
users  or  for  esthetic  reasons.  Oregon,  however, 
recently  provided  for  the  rapidly  growing 
scooter  fraternity  by  making  available  approxi- 
mately 100  miles  of  fire-break  roads  and  200 
miles  of  access  roads  in  the  Tillamook  Burn 
area,  subject  to  satisfactory  fire-control  condi- 
tions. Many  other  States  have  similar  areas  that 
could  prove  satisfactory  for  this  type  of  trail 
activity. 


Recommended  Program 

Every  State  is  encouraged  to  give  early  and 
serious  attention  to  development  of  balanced 
and  adequate  recreation  trail  programs  as  part 
of  their  park  and  forest  system.  Plans  for  such 
recreation  trail  systems  should  be  incorporated 
in  their  Statewide  Outdoor  Recreation  Plans 
and  put  into  effect  as  appropriate  by  project 
grants  from  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund. 

Urban  areas  should  receive  particular  at- 
tention in  State  trail  programs.  Special  efforts 
should  be  made  to  coordinate  State  trail  de- 
velopment with  systems  of  metropolitan  area 
trails. 


r  our  States — Alaska,  California,  Illinois, 
and  New  Jersey — report  major  trail  construction 
plans  during  the  period  1966-75.  Several  others 
plan  lesser  programs.  Some  proposed  State  pro- 
grams would  multiply  present  mileage. 

Illinois,  with  a  trail  system  of  343  miles, 
plans  1,875  miles  of  new  trails  and  the  recon- 
struction of  present  trails.  New  Jersey,  with 
367  existing  miles,  will  add  1,200  more.  Cali- 
fornia will  more  than  double  its  system  by  add- 
ing 2,365  miles,  all  open  to  both  hikers  and 
horseback  travelers. 

Mississippi,  with  51  miles,  will  build  725 
miles  of  new  trails  and  reconstruct  its  present 
system.  Mississippi  plans  to  include  570  miles 
of  bicycle  trails,  thus  providing  more  miles  of 
this  type  trail  than  any  other  State.  Missouri 
will  increase  its  187  miles  by  adding  201,  half 
of  which  will  be  open  to  horseback  use.  Wis- 
consin, with  243  miles  now,  has  plans  for 
another  400  miles. 

Trail  construction  and  reconstruction  plans 
for  the  next  10  years,  totaling  12,278  miles,  are 
shown  by  States  in  Table  21.  States  for  which 
figures  are  not  available  because  their  trail 
planning  is  not  yet  firm  have  been  omitted. 


Table  21.    Proposed  construction  or  reconstruction  of  State-administered  trails  during  1966-75,  by  States  and  including  Puerto  Rico,  in  miles 


State  or  Territory  ' 


New  Re- 

construction   construction 


Newly  constructed  or  reconstructed  trails 

that  would  be  available,  by  estimated  type  of  use 

Foot  Horseback  Bicycle       Trail  Scooter 


Alabama 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Alaska 

1,332 

0 

1,332 

94 

63 

68 

Arizona 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Arkansas 

150 

0 

150 

0 

0 

0 

California 

2,365 

0 

2,365 

2,365 

0 

0 

Connecticut 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Delaware 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Florida 

66 

20 

78 

17 

15 

0 

Georgia 

93 

11 

72 

77 

0 

0 

Hawaii 

36 

15 

50 

6 

4 

4 

Idaho 

30 

0 

30 

0 

0 

0 

Illinois 

1,875 

343 

1,421 

797 

0 

0 

Indiana 

300 

0 

100 

200 

0 

0 

Iowa 

380 

50 

155 

175 

50 

50 

Kentucky 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Louisiana 

7 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

Maine 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Maryland 

280 

25 

118 

77 

85 

0 

Massachusetts 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Minnesota 

511 

0 

471 

332 

332 

0 

Mississippi 

725 

35 

135 

20 

570 

350 

Missouri 

201 

0 

103 

98 

0 

0 

Montana 

46 

30 

39 

37 

0 

50 

Nevada 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

New  Hampshire 

272 

0 

12 

200 

60 

0 

New  Jersey 

1,200 

0 

1,000 

200 

0 

0 

North  Carolina 

15 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

Ohio 

519 

0 

262 

257 

0 

0 

Oregon 

92 

4 

91 

5 

0 

0 

Pennsylvania 

77 

0 

77 

0 

0 

0 

South  Carolina 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tennessee 

451 

0 

451 

0 

0 

0 

Vermont 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Virginia 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

West  Virginia 

180 

60 

100 

40 

40 

0 

Wisconsin 

400 

0 

362 

38 

0 

0 

Puerto  Rico 

82 

0 

82 

82 

0 

0 

117 


Total 


11,685 


593 


9,078 


5,117 


1,219 


522 


1  Future  trail  plans  in  the  following  States  had  not  progressed  sufficiently  at  the  time  of  the  study  to  be  reported  above:  Colorado,  Kansas, 
Michigan,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Utah,  Washington,  Wyoming. 
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Milwaukee  has  established  130  miles  of  bicycle  trails  on 
park  roads  and  little-used  secondary  roads.  (Photo:  Bi- 
cycle Institute  of  America,  No.  1) 


METROPOLITAN  AREA  TRAILS 


Metropolitan  Area  Trails 


CHAPTER  7 
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A  recurring  theme  in  the  1962  report  and 
studies  of  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
Review  Commission  is  the  need  to  provide  out- 
door recreation  opportunities  near  the  homes 
of  people  who  live  in  heavily  populated  areas. 
The  need  is  urgent  and  growing.  An  estimated 
three-quarters  of  the  Nation's  population  will 
live  in  a  packed  urban  environment  by  the  turn 
of  the  century.  Most  will  be  wage  earners, 
significantly  affected  by  automation.  Almost 
all  will  have  increasing  amounts  of  leisure  time. 


CITY  AND  COUNTY  PROGRAMS 


I  rails  located  in  or  near  metropolitan  areas 
and  adapted  to  the  use  of  walkers,  hikers, 
horseback  riders,  and  cyclists  are  among  the 
best  means  of  accommodating  urban  recreation- 
ists.  This  was  recognized  by  Secretary  Udall 
who  in  July  1966  announced  grants  totaling 
$367,436  from  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  to  twelve  urban  areas  across  the 
country  to  develop  a  variety  of  trails.  The  trails 
differ  in  length  and  purpose,  but  all  are  planned 
for  areas  where  large  numbers  of  people  live. 
In  announcing  the  grants,  Secretary  Udall 
hoped  that  they  would  stir  the  imagination  of 
urban  planners  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

Population  size,  density,  and  distribution 
are  key  determinants  of  metropolitan  trail  pro- 
grams. Where  population  pressures  are  greatest, 
efforts  to  provide  the  types  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tion that  trails  afford  should  be  intensified. 


I  rails  should  be  included  as  part  of  com- 
prehesive  metropolitan  plans.  Trail  routes  in 
metropolitan  areas  need  to  be  created  delib- 
erately, other  than  be  developed  merely  because 
opportunities  may  exist.  Trail  location  should 
utilize  any  suitable  routes  which  can  be  devised. 
Urban  trails  should  be  built  primarily  for  day 
use.  They  should  be  made  attractive  by  careful 
planning  and  construction. 


Status  of  Programs 
Public  Trail  Efforts 

Metropolitan  areas  are  awakening  to  the 
value  of  trails  in  meeting  their  outdoor  recrea- 
tion needs.  Although  trail  building  is  not  yet 
general,  increased  interest  and  activity  point  to 
a  trend  for  the  future. 

In  recent  years  local  governments,  spurred 
on  by  their  own  planners  and  trail  enthusiasts, 
have  given  trail  development  greater  emphasis. 


New  York  City  parks  have  extensive  trail  systems,  includ- 
ing nature  trails.  Alley  Park,  Queens,  New  York  City. 
(Photo:  New  York  City  Department  of  Parks) 


In  New  York  City  there  are  many  miles  of 
waterfront  greens  and  walking  ways.  Central 
Park  and  other  city  parks  have  extensive  trail 
systems,  including  nature  trails.  Trails  have 
been  constructed  along  the  great  expressways 
and  the  extended  Kissena  Corridor.  The  city 
now  has  some  50  miles  of  bicycle  paths  in  28 
parks.  Additional  bicycle  mileage  may  be  pro- 
vided through  conversion  of  bridle  paths.  A  net- 
work of  hiking,  bicycling,  and  riding  trails  is 
proposed  in  the  development  of  The  Olmsted 
Trailway,  a  linear  park  proposal  in  the  greenbelt 
of  Staten  Island.  Trail  systems  have  likewise 
been  proposed  along  the  east  and  west  banks  of 
the  Hudson  River  and  in  the  new  park  planned 
in  Flushing  Meadows  on  the  site  of  the  World's 
Fair.  Another  suggestion  is  for  a  trail  along 
the  Groton  Aqueduct,  which  extends  25  miles 
out  from  the  city.  The  location  and  length  of 
the  various  trails  are  included  in  a  booklet 
issued  by  the  New  York  City  Department  of 
Parks  and  Recreation  entitled  Recreational 
Facilities  for  New  Yorkers. 
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Philadelphia's  Fairmount  Park  offers  200  miles  of  hiking 
paths  and  100  miles  of  bridle  paths.  (Photo:  Fairmount 
Park  Commission) 
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Philadelphia  possesses  Fairmount,  the  larg- 
est city  park  in  the  nation.  This  offers  200  miles 
of  hiking  paths  and  100  miles  of  bridle  paths. 
Expansion  and  labeling  of  bicycle  paths  within 
the  park  are  planned,  as  well  as  development 
of  self-guided  nature  trails.  Several  trails  that 
had  fallen  into  disrepair  were  rehabilitated  re- 
cently by  Job  Corps  enrollees.  Trails  also  are 
planned  in  other  sections  of  Philadelphia  such 
as  along  the  proposed  greenways  in  West  Phila- 
delphia, the  stream  valley  projects  in  the  north- 
east, and  the  walkways  in  the  rebuilt  Society 
Hill  area.  The  emphasis  in  Philadelphia  is 
on  quality  use  of  the  land  by  providing  the 
urban  equivalent  of  rural  or  wilderness  trail 
experience. 
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New  Haven,  Connecticut,  has  a  forward- 
looking  program  aimed  at  educating  its  younger 
citizens  to  an  awareness,  appreciation,  and 
understanding  of  their  natural  environment. 
Part  of  this  program  involves  the  use  of  walking 
trails  that  radiate  from  a  nature  center.  The 
city  also  plans  bicycling  trails  near  the  nature 
center,  as  well  as  a  bike  lane  set  off  by  a 
street  divider  through  the  city  itself.  In  the 
city's  two  major  park  areas,  hiking  and  bridle 
trails  are  currently  in  use.  Thought  is  being 
given  to  converting  some  of  the  bridle  trails 
to  bicycle  trails. 

The  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  is  pres- 
ently the  focus  of  ambitious  plans  to  beautify 
the  Capital  City  and  provide  for  its  long-term 
recreation  needs.  As  part  of  these  plans,  a  sys- 
tem of  trails  in  and  near  the  city  is  proposed, 
as  discussed  in  Appendix  A. 

Richmond,  Virginia,  has  established  a 
number  of  short  hiking  trails,  each  approxi- 
mately one  mile  in  length,  leading  to  places  of 
special  natural  or  historic  interest.  A  leaflet 
containing  maps  of  these  trails  and  identifying 
the  points  of  interest  has  been  prepared.  There 
are  no  bridle  or  bicycle  trails  within  the  city, 
although  a  need  exists. 


Miami  Beach,  Florida,  presently  is  con- 
structing a  bicycle  path  that  follows  the  perim- 
eter of  one  of  its  golf  courses  for  three  miles. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  about  100  miles  of 
horseback  trails  and  some  10  miles  of  bicycle 
trails  that  have  been  constructed  to  follow 
the  Emerald  Necklace,  a  green  belt  surrounding 
the  metropolitan  area. 

oolumbus,  Ohio,  now  is  building  a  trail 
along  the  Scioto  River  for  hiking  and  cycling. 

The  City  Parks  Departments  of  Detroit, 
Michigan,  in  cooperation  with  one  of  the  major 
newspapers  there,  has  developed  3.5  miles  of 
hiking  trails  in  Belle  Isle  Park. 

Clark  County,  Nevada,  which  includes  Las 
Vegas,  is  undertaking  a  land-use  study  which 
may  lead  eventually  to  a  countywide  trail 
system.  The  city  of  Reno  has  few  designated 
trails  at  present.  Surrounding  Washoe  County 
plans  to  develop  an  extensive  system  of  260 
miles  of  trails  for  riding  and  hiking,  80  miles 
for  bicycles,  and  120  miles  for  trail  scooters, 
including  trails  along  the  Truckee  River 
through  the  city. 
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New  Haven,  Conn.,  plans  to  develop  additional  walking 
and  bicycling  trails.  Scene  in  Beaver  Pond  Park.  (Photo: 
New  Haven  Commission  of  Public  Parks) 
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Maricopa  County,  Arizona  is  proceeding 
with  plans  for  720  miles  of  trails  for  riding, 
hiking,  bicycling,  and  trail  scooters.  Basic  to 
the  program  is  a  series  of  canal  parks  in  and 
near  Phoenix,  with  facilities  for  parking  bicycles 
and  for  the  care  of  horses.  An  important  feature 
of  these  trails  is  provision  for  horses  and  hikers 
to  cross  busy  intersections  safely.  Manually 
operated  traffic  lights  at  dangerous  street  cross- 
ings have  been  provided,  as  well  as  bridle  paths 
paved  with  soft  asphalt  at  the  intersections  to 
afford  sound  footing  for  horses.  In  addition  to 
the  network  of  canal  parks,  Maricopa  County 
also  plans  a  Sun  Circle  Trail  which  will  skirt 
the  perimeter  of  the  city.  Branches  will  radiate 
outward  to  nearby  regional  parks  and  reservoirs. 


rhoenix  and  Maricopa  County  have  taken 
an  initial  step  in  providing  for  the  motorcycle 
rider.  In  recognition  of  this  activity,  Maricopa 
County  representatives  have  met  with  motor- 
cycle clubs  and  inventoried  their  needs.  The 
clubs'  preference  for  a  large  area  of  land  where 
they  could  compete  and  ride  has  led  the  county 
to  obtain  a  parcel  of  land  from  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management.  It  has  drawn  plans  for 
scramble  courses,  hill  climb  areas,  bleachers, 
official  timing  areas,  and  varied  ovals  for  en- 
durance racing.  The  clubs  agreed  to  contribute 
labor  and  materials  and  to  maintain  the  courses. 
These  will  be  open  to  all  persons  whether  affili- 
ated with  the  clubs  or  not. 

Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  recently  ac- 
quired extensive  acreages  of  Federal  lands  in 
its  metropolitan  area  for  regional  parks  under 
the  Recreation  and  Public  Purposes  Act.  Each 
of  these  parks  has  been  provided  with  foot 
trails.  About  40  miles  of  new  trails  are  scheduled 
for  construction  in  the  next  10  years. 


Orange  County,  California,  plans  a  trail 
network  along  the  Santa  Ana  River  which 
would  extend  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  through 
urban  areas  into  the  mountains  of  the  Cleve- 
land National  Forest.  The  network  will  enable 
the  urban  residents  to  hike  west  to  the  ocean 
or  east  to  the  mountains. 

Bicycle  trails  are  receiving  special  attention 
in  Santa  Clara  County,  California,  near  San 
Francisco,  where  30  miles  of  trail  are  planned. 
The  East  Bay  Park  District  in  Alameda  and 
Costra  counties  also  has  an  active  trail  develop- 
ment program  that  will  benefit  residents  of  San 
Francisco. 

Chicago  has  provided  about  50  miles  of 
bicycle  paths  including  17  miles  along  the  shore 
of  Lake  Michigan.  As  many  as  10,000  cyclists 
use  these  in  a  single  day.  Recently  a  bicycle 
path  was  constructed  along  the  North  Shore 
channel  on  land  leased  from  the  sanitary  dis- 
trict. One  excellent  trail  possibility  exists  along 
the  abandoned  right-of-way  of  the  Chicago, 
Aurora,  and  Elgin  Electric  Railway.  There  is 
strong  support  to  have  the  counties  acquire  this 
right-of-way  and  establish  a  "Prairie  Path"'  for 
hiking,  cycling,  and  riding. 
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The  Sun  Circle  Trail  around  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  is  part  of  a 
broad  trail  development  program  proposed  by  Maricopa 
County.  (Photo:  Maricopa  County  Parks  and  Recreation 
Department,  No.   1) 
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Griffith  Park  in  Los  Angeles  provides  for  the  safety  of 
horseback  riders.  (Photo:  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation, 
No.  E01201) 
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Metropolitan  Milwaukee  has  established 
130  miles  of  bicycle  trails  on  park  roads  and 
little-used  secondary-  roads  through  Milwaukee 
and  Waukesha  counties.  Two  units  stand  out: 
A  64-mile  bicycle  route  that  circles  the  city, 
and  an  equivalent  mileage  in  the  Kettle  Morain 
area  west  of  the  city.  In  addition,  hiking  and 
nature  trails  are  provided  within  the  city.  Re- 
cently, through  the  efforts  of  local  public,  and 
private  interests,  a  nature  trail  was  built  along 
the  Little  Menomonee  River  Parkway. 

Near  Kansas  City.  Missouri,  hiking,  cycling 
and  horseback  riding  trails  are  to  be  major 
features  of  a  new  2.600-acre  Blue  River  Park. 

The  City  of  Denver  has  dedicated  a  10-mile 
bicycle  trail  system  along  streets  that  connect 
three  parks. 

The   city  of  San  Francisco  has   30  miles  of 
trails  and  15  miles  proposed. 

I  he  City  of  Freemont,  California  expects 
ultimately  to  develop  into  a  metropolis  of  some 
500.000  population.  Subdivisions  there  will  be 
developed  in  a  cul-de-sac  pattern,  featuring  a 
network  of  bicycle  paths.  The  network  will  en- 
able cyclists  to  move  throughout  the  entire 
system  without  having  to  intersect  streets  or 
highways  and  their  motor  traffic.  The  entire  de- 
velopment will  cover  some  90  square  miles.  A 
similar  arrangement  is  included  in  plans  for  the 
new  city  of  Columbia.  Maryland,  between  the 
Washington  and  Baltimore  metropolitan  areas. 

Trail  interests  in  Seattle  are  developing 
plans  for  a  proposed  system  of  bikeways  that 
will  help  to  accommodate  the  estimated  120,000 
cyclists  within  the  city.  In  this  program,  at- 
tempts will  be  made  to  link  residential  areas 
to  schools,  playfields.  parks,  beaches,  and  col- 
leges, with  the  University  of  Washington  as  the 
hub.  To  avoid  crossing  motor  vehicular  traffic, 
bikeways  would  be  located  along  landscaped 
shoulder  areas  on  frontage  roads  next  to  free- 
ways and  expressways,  along  shorelines,  and  on 
abandoned  railroad  rights-of-way.  Where  use 
of  these  facilities  is  impractical,  separate  bike 
routes  would  be  established  along  quiet  back 
streets  and  alleys.  Cost  of  the  program  would 
be  moderate.  Plans  are  advanced  also  for  a 
trail  running  from  Lake  Sammamish  to  Lake 
Washington. 


Private  Trail  Efforts 

Private  groups  play  a  major  part  in  metro- 
politan trail  planning  and  development.  Valu- 
able service  is  being  rendered  by  many  volun- 
teer organizations,  such  as  trail  conferences, 
horsemen's  associations,  and  conservation  clubs. 
In  cooperation  with  various  Government  agen- 
cies, these  groups  help  construct  and  maintain 
trails  that  benefit  urban  populations,  seek  out 
new  trail  possibilities,  and  organize  trail  cleanup 
outings. 

Members  of  the  New  York-Xew  Jersey 
Trail  Conference,  a  non-profit  federation  of 
hiking  clubs  organized  in  1920,  have  built  and 
maintain  500  miles  of  trails  and  trail  shelters  in 
the  New  York  metropolitan  area.  They  seek  a 
balanced  trails  program  and  uniformity  in 
marking,  maintenance,  and  shelter  construction. 
The  Conference  assigns  maintenance  of  various 
trails  and  sections,  including  sections  of  the 
Appalachian  Trail  and  the  trail  network  in  the 
Palisades  Interstate  Park,  to  particular  member 
clubs  or  individuals.  High  maintenance  stand- 
ards have  been  achieved  throughout  the  trails 
system. 
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The  Arizona  State  Horsemen's  Association 
has  played  a  leading  role  in  the  State's  trails 
development.  The  Hiking  and  Riding  Trails 
Committee  of  the  Association,  in  cooperation 
with  the  YMCA  Hiking  Committee,  the  Ari- 
zona Council  of  the  American  Youth  Hostels, 
and  other  private  interests,  has  worked  with  the 
county  parks  and  recreation  departments  in 
planning  and  construction  efforts.  Recently 
when  these  groups  protested  plans  for  a  narrow 
overpass  in  an  area  used  predominantly  by 
horsemen,  the  overpass  was  widened  to  afford 
a  protected  pathway  for  horses. 


In  California,  nongovernment  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  Sierra  Club  are  constantly 
seeking  to  obtain  additional  trails  and  maintain 
existing  ones.  Although  primarily  interested  in 
wilderness  hiking  through  scenically  pleasing 
areas,  they  also  have  become  deeply  involved 
in  local  trail  development. 

A  Boise  River  Trail  Committee,  composed 
of  interested  citizens  in  the  Idaho  State  capital, 
has  proposed  dedication  of  a  20-mile  public 
right-of-way  along  the  banks  of  the  Boise  River 
through  the  center  of  the  city.  The  trail  would 
link  existing  parks  and  provide  access  for  water- 
based  activities.  Enthusiasts  of  the  trail  envision 
opening  the  river  bank  to  bicyclers,  hikers,  and 
horseback  riders,  who  then  could  enjoy  these 
activities  away  from  dangerous  city  streets. 
Horseback  riders  would  have  a  challenge  and 
a  goal  not  to  be  found  in  a  horse  ring  or  on  a 
cinder  tracK-  Because  a  20-mile  hike  or  ride 
would  sometimes  require  overnight  stops,  the 
Committee  is  proposing  that  campgrounds  be 
established  along  the  route  with  facilities  for 
families  or  groups. 
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Boise,  Ida.,  plans  a  20-mile  trail  network  along  the 
Boise  River  which  flows  through  that  city.  (Photo:  Idaho 
Statesman) 


Local  trail  clubs  in  and  around  Eugene, 
Oregon,  have  found  a  good  way  to  aid  their 
trails  program.  The  city  government  obtains 
rights-of-way,  and  local  trail  groups  take  over 
trail  construction  and  maintenance.  Thus  the 
clubs  provide  opportunity  for  recreation  activi- 
ties and  at  the  same  time  contribute  substan- 
tially to  their  community. 
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The  self-guiding  "Braille  Trail,"  near  Aspen,  Colo.,  enables 
the  blind  to  enjoy  and  understand  nature.  (Photo:  Robert 
B.  Lewis) 


In  Seattle,  local  bicycle  enthusiasts  have 
submitted  a  plan  to  the  city  council  for  inclusion 
of  bicycle  routes  along  freeways  now  under 
construction.  In  addition,  private  groups  have 
helped  in  the  city's  plans  for  a  system  of  bike- 
ways  connecting  the  schools  and  parks  as  dis- 
cussed earlier. 


Outside  Aspen,  Colorado,  in  a  mountain 
wilderness  setting,  local  citizenry  in  groups, 
working  with  the  Forest  Service,  recently  de- 
veloped a  unique  self-guiding  nature  trail  for 
the  blind.  The  sightless  are  led  by  a  cord  at- 
tached to  posts  past  22  stations  where  braille 
descriptions  portray  what  can  be  smelled, 
touched,  walked  over,  and  heard  in  the  area. 

Near  Anchorage,  Alaska,  a  local  ski  club 
is  building  a  six-mile  trail  for  ski  touring.  Mem- 
bers hope  to  install  flood  lamps  along  one-and-' 
a-half  miles  that  will  permit  night  skiing.  Ex- 
amples of  private  initiative  in  other  sections  of 
the  country  could  be  cited. 


Meeting  the  Need 

This  trails  study  has  sought  to  develop 
criteria  for  the  number  of  miles  of  trail  that 
need  to  be  provided  in  metropolitan  areas. 
Knowledgeable  groups  and  individuals  were 
asked  to  suggest  mileage  figures.  Comments 
ranged  from  the  opinion  that  such  criteria 
would  be  meaningless  to  definite  ideas  on  the 
need  for  each  of  the  different  kinds  of  use. 

Matthew  Rockwell,  Executive  Director  of 
the  Northeastern  Illinois  Metropolitan  Area 
Planning  Commission,  gathered  opinions  from 
a  number  of  midwestern  cities.  From  Detroit, 
Michigan,  came  the  suggestion  that  for  each 
50,000  metropolitan  residents,  25  miles  of  foot 
trail  should  be  provided,  10  miles  of  bicycle 
trail,  and  a  half  mile  for  horseback  trail.  From 
Davenport,  Iowa,  a  total  of  25  miles  of  all 
types  of  trails  was  suggested.  The  respondent  in 
Decatur,  Illinois,  suggested  a  total  of  10  miles 
of  all  types  of  trails. 


Another  source  based  views  on  data  con- 
tained in  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
Review  Commission  Study  Report  No.  19,  Na- 
tional Recreation  Survey.  For  each  50,000  popu- 
lation, 12  V^  miles  of  hiking  trail  were  suggested 
which  would  result  in  average  spacing  of  one 
person  every  254  feet;  25  miles  of  bicycle  trail 
with  a  spacing  of  one  rider  every  134  feet;  and 
121/2  miles  of  horseback  trail  with  one  person 
every  254  feet.  Motorcycle  needs  were  thought 
to  be  satisfied  best  by  setting  aside  a  block  of 
land,  rather  than  providing  a  linear  facility. 
A  ratio  of  10  acres  for  each  50,000  residents  was 
recommended. 

West  Palm  Beach.  Florida,  reported  the 
need  for  one  mile  of  bicycle  trail  for  each  3,000 
residents.  Florence,  Alabama,  plans  two  miles  of 
walking  and  bicycling  trails  for  its  10,000  resi- 
dents. Durham,  North  Carolina,  suggests  15-20 
miles  of  combined  foot,  horseback,  and  bicycle 
trails  for  a  population  of  100,000. 


Some  believed  that  all  mileage  possible 
should  be  obtained,  and  that  this  still  would  be 
insufficient.  This  position  is  supported  by  the 
results  of  the  National  Recreation  Survey  con- 
tained in  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
Review  Commission  Study  Report  19,  which 
stated  that  walking  for  pleasure  is  a  predomi- 
nant recreation  activity  in  metropolitan  areas. 
The  Survey  reports  that  Americans  take  walks 
for  pleasure  on  an  average  of  17.9  times  per 
person  a  year  and  bicycling  5.15  times  a  year. 
Multiplying  these  figure  by  an  area's  population 
provides  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  participation. 

Maricopa  County,  Arizona,  an  area  of 
rapid  population  growth,  reported  238,864 
activity  days  spent  hiking  and  907,683  activity 
days  spent  horseback  riding  in  1960.  Such  use 
is  expected  to  increase  to  731,250  activity  days 
hiking  and  2.250,000  activity  days  horseback 
riding  by  1980. 
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Work  group  clearing  hiking  and  riding  path  along  the 
Arizona  Canal.  Maricopa  County,  Ariz.  (Photo:  Maricopa 
County  Parks  and  Recreation  Department,  No.  2) 
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The  reservoir  of  latent  demand  that  exists 
for  outdoor  recreation  opportunities  in  most 
urban  areas  is  so  large  that,  as  soon  as  a  facility 
such  as  a  trail  is  provided,  almost  inevitably 
it  is  overused.  Nevertheless,  criteria  for  a  mini- 
mum trail  mileage  may  help  metropolitan  plan- 
ners judge  the  adequacy  of  their  efforts.  Based 
on  the  results  of  this  trails  study,  the  following 
criteria  are  suggested  for  each  50,000  persons 
living  in  a  metropolitan  area: 

Foot  25  miles 

Horseback  5  miles 

Bicycle  25  miles 


Because  many  trails  can  serve  multiple 
uses,  the  recommended  standard  can  mean  as 
little  as  25  miles  of  trail  per  50,000  people,  but 
could  require  55  miles  per  50,000  people  if  in- 
tensive uses  make  separate  paths  for  walkers, 
cyclists,  and  horseback  riders  a  necessity. 

For  motorcycle  riders  in  metropolitan 
areas,  various  groups  suggested  that  the  need 
in  and  near  cities  can  be  met  best  by  reserving 
and  developing  a  block  of  land  for  the  special- 
ized types  of  activities  these  users  prefer.  A 
rather  arbitrary  figure  of  15  acres  per  50.000 
population  is  suggested,  although  further  study 
is  needed  to  determine  an  optimum  standard. 


Opportunities  for  Trail  Location 

Contrary  to  common  belief,  there  are 
abundant  opportunities  in  and  near  metropoli- 
tan areas  to  meet  trail  needs.  Probably  more 
possibilities  for  trail  development  exist  here  than 
for  other  kinds  of  outdoor  recreation  facilities. 
The  real  problem  is  in  identifying  and  develop- 
ing the  prospects  to  the  best  advantage. 

Trails  can  become  integral  parts  of  urban 
open  spaces  of  all  kinds.  Stream  valleys  and 
their  flood  plains,  in  particular,  offer  possibilities 
for  extensive  trail  networks,  linking  homes  and 
subdivisions  to  stream  valley  parks,  to  down- 
town centers,  and  to  the  distant  countrvside. 


Prime  possibilities  lie  in  the  use  of  utility 
rights-of-way.  Natural  gas  lines,  power  lines, 
abandoned  railroad  or  street  car  rights-of-way. 
and  easements  for  underground  cables  all  have 
potential  value.  Often,  these  rights-of-way  and 
easements  pass  through  or  around  cities  and 
are  ideally  located  to  provide  a  network  of 
trails. 

Many  public  utility  companies  and  other 
similar  land  holding  agencies  have  indicated 
that  they  would  permit  trail  use  of  their  lands. 
Some  companies  already  are  helping  provide 
for  public  outdoor  recreation  needs  with  riding 
and  hiking  trail  programs.  Others  might  make 
land  avilable  for  public  use  if  local  recreation 
agencies  would  agree  to  develop  and  maintain 
the  trails  and  provide  law  enforcement. 


Utility  rights-of-way  through  and  near  cities  afford  trail 
development  opportunities.  (Photos:  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation,   Nos.  T-3  and  T-4) 


Opportunities  for  trails  exist  next  to  the 
ocean.  There,  it  is  often  possible  to  use  the 
area  between  the  high  and  low  tide  water- 
markers  for  trail  purposes.  Trails  that  circle 
islands  are  appealing.  Reservoirs,  where  trails 
can  be  constructed  conveniently  on  the  sur- 
rounding easements  or  public  lands,  afford 
many  possibilities. 

Trail  opportunities  can  develop  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  public  projects,  such  as  irriga- 
tion or  transportation  canals  and  laterals. 
Levees,  flood  dikes,  jetties,  and  breakwaters 
often  are  adaptable  for  trail  use.  These  make 
ideal  bicycle  paths  because  of  their  gentle 
grade. 
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Shorelines  provide  ready-made  trail  corridors.    (Photo:  S-5) 
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The  appeal  of  cycling   is   increasingly   being   rediscovered 
by  urban   dwellers.     (Photo:   S-6) 


Interstate  beltways  around  cities  offer  trail 
opportunities,  especially  for  cyclists  and  horse- 
back riders.  Similarly,  the  main  interstate  and 
arterial  highways  leading  from  cities  through 
the  suburban  fringes  into  open  country  have 
potential.  Rights-of-way  along  these  roads  fre- 
quently are  wide  enough  for  trail  development. 

rerhaps  the  greatest  need  in  metropolitan 
areas  is  for  cycling  trails.  One  solution  is  to 
reserve  existing  side  streets  for  bicycle  use. 
Citywide  systems  of  bikeways  can  be  created  by 
a  simple  delineation  of  interesting  routes  and 
by  restricting  use  by  motor  vehicles.  Such  a 
bikeway  might  lead  through  a  park,  over  a 
bridge,  through  the  zoo,  past  a  museum,  around 
a  historical  monument,  and  along  the  water- 
front. 

Opportunities  for  motorcycling  within 
metropolitan  areas  are  possibly  the  easiest  need 
to  satisfy.  Because  of  the  sport's  inherent  char- 
acteristics, it  may  be  possible  to  meet  the  need 
without  an  extended  linear  trail  network.  Indi- 
cations are  that  operation  of  the  vehicle  in  an 
urban  environment  is  an  end  in  itself  and  that 
repetition  of  a  maneuver  within  a  restricted 
area  is  not  objectionable  to  most  riders.  Thus, 
urban  motorcycling  needs  can  largely  be  satis- 
fied on  a  relatively  small  block  of  land.  A 
few  acres  with  a  variety  of  obstacles  and  terrain 
can  sustain  intensive  use.  Abandoned  dry  gravel 
pits,  sanitary  fills,  mine  dumps,  or  marginal 
lands  unsuited  for  other  purposes  are  adaptable 
to  this  use. 


Many  cities  still  have  extensive  areas  of 
timberland  requiring  firebreaks.  Since  firebreaks 
usually  wind  in  and  around  the  residential 
areas  and  countryside  alike,  often  following 
designated  roads  or  ridgetops,  they  afford  excel- 
lent trail  opportunities.  Of  course,  consideration 
of  private  land  owners,  fire  suppression  agencies, 
and  the  fire  season  regulate  use. 

The  major  obstacle  in  developing  metro- 
politan trails  is  not  in  finding  opportunities, 
but  in  planning  and  implementing  the  necessary 
trail  program.  Pointing  out  trail  potentials  is 
not  enough,  especially  in  urban  areas.  What  is 
needed  is  an  aggressive  and  coordinated  pro- 
gram of  planning,  development,  and  mainte- 
nance in  cooperation  with  the  many  public 
and  private  interests  able  to  give  assistance. 


Responsibility  for  Action 

The  task  of  providing  adequately  for 
metropolitan  trail  needs  can  be  handled  best 
through  the  cooperation  and  integrated  efforts 
of  the  various  public  and  private  interests  in- 
volved. A  large  number  of  programs  exist  that 
might  provide  needed  assistance.  Prominent 
among  the  Federal  financial  assistance  programs 
are  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Program  and  the  Open  Space  Program.  Many 
of  the  States  have  sizable  programs  aimed  at 
acquiring  and  developing  lands  and  facilities 
for  outdoor  recreation  purposes.  Most  of  these 
are  potential  sources  of  assistance  in  furthering 
metropolitan  trail  efforts.  Major  responsibility 
for  the  planning,  acquisition,  development,  and 
maintenance  of  metropolitan  trail  systems,  how- 
ever, properly  devolves  upon  the  municipal  and 
county  parks  departments. 

The  roles  of  the  various  public  (Federal, 
State,  and  local)  and  private  interests  in  help- 
ing to  meet  urban  trail  needs  are  listed  as 
follows: 


The  Federal  Government  should: 

1.  Develop  vigorously  additional  trails  on 
Federal  lands  in  or  near  urban  centers. 

2.  Permit  and  encourage  the  States  and  their 
political  subdivisions  to  construct  and  maintain 
trail  facilities  on  Federal  lands  when  it  is  in 
the  public  interest  to  do  so,  taking  into  account 
the  long-range  comprehensive  recreation  plans 
of  the  States. 

3.  Work  with  States  and  their  political  sub- 
divisions to  plan  sound,  long-range  trail  pro- 
grams and  services  for  local  areas  to  the  end 
that  the  total  recreation  provisions  by  all  levels 
of  government  shall  be  planned  cooperatively. 

4.  Encourage  local  leadership,  both  public 
and  private,  to  develop  trail  facilities  adequate 
to  meet  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  hiker, 
horseman,  and  cyclist. 

5.  Provide  technical  guidance  and  assistance 
in  the  planning  and  development  of  trail  facili- 
ties, including  the  collection  and  dissemination 
of  necessary  and  desirable  data  pertinent  to 
such  planning  and  development  through  the 
Federal  agencies  concerned  with  recreation. 
Authority  for  such  assistance  exists  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Outdoor  Recreation  Organic  Act  of 
1963,  the  Urban  Planning  Assistance  Program 
of  the  Urban  Renewal  Administration,  and 
various  Department  of  Agriculture  programs. 
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6.  Encourage  and  assist  local  agencies  in  ob- 
taining financial  assistance  in  acquiring  the  nec- 
essary land  and  in  developing  trails.  Such 
assistance  is  available  through  programs  such 
as:  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Program  of  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation ; 
the  Open  Space  Land  Program,  Urban  Beautifi- 
cation  and  Improvement  Program,  and  Urban 
Planning  Assistance  Program  of  the  Urban  Re- 
newal Administration;  and  the  Highway  Beauti- 
fication  Act  of  1965  administered  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads.  In  addition,  a  number  of 
other  Federal  programs  provide  possible  as- 
sistance or  special  incentives  for  trail  develop- 
ment. 


A  dditional  information  about  the  various 
Federal  assistance  programs  is  included  in  the 
booklet  Federal  Assistance  in  Outdoor  Recre- 
ation, available  from  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation,  Washington,  D.C.    20240. 


The  States  should: 

1.  Give  consideration  in  their  comprehensive 
statewide  outdoor  recreation  plans  to  oppor- 
tunities for  trail  development  that  will  help  to 
meet  urban  needs. 

2.  Vigorously  develop  trails  on  State-managed 
lands  in  and  near  urban  areas. 

3.  Encourage  cooperative  planning  and  de- 
velopment of  trails  by  local  units  of  government. 

4.  Jointly  develop  clear-cut  lines  of  authority 
and  responsibility  for  trails  among  the  various 
units  of  governments  and  private  interests. 

5.  Work  actively  with  local  public  and  private 
groups  to  provide  necessary  professional  help 
in  trail  planning,  development,  and  operation. 

6.  Provide  uniform  guidelines  for  trail  devel- 
opment. 

7.  Assist  in  acquisition  and  development  of 
lands  for  trails  when  local  governments  are 
restricted  from  prompt  action  by  financial  limi- 
tations. After  acquisition  of  such  lands,  develop- 
ment and  operation  can  be  assumed  by  local 
agencies. 

8.  Distribute,  through  a  system  of  priorities, 
Federal  and  State  grant  money  for  trail  acquisi- 
tion, development,  and  maintenance  by  local 
governments. 

9.  Transmit  technical  recreation  data  to  local 
governments  for  their  use  in  determining  needs, 
construction  standards,  and  operating  pro- 
cedures for  trails. 


10.  Enact  legislation  where  necessary  to  protect 
land  owners  from  liability  claims  arising  out 
of  the  use  of  trails  on  their  lands  for  recrea- 
tional purposes. 


Local  agencies  should: 

1.  Assume  the  major  responsibility  within 
metropolitan  areas  for  acquisition,  planning, 
development,  and  maintenance  of  trail  systems. 

2.  Pursue  an  aggressive  program  of  trail  de- 
velopment on  city  and  county  lands. 

3.  Mobilize  youth  groups  and  hiking,  riding, 
and  cycling  clubs  to  develop  public  support  for 
trails. 

4.  Coordinate  voluntary  trail  work  by  or- 
ganized hiking  and  riding  groups  and  other 
interested  service  organizations. 

5.  Seek  technical  and  financial  assistance  in 
trail  needs  from  State  and  Federal  agencies. 

6.  Mark,  maintain,  and  police  trails  and  regu- 
late their  use. 

7.  Publicize  the  opportunities  readily  available 
for  trail  use  and  enjoyment  by  using  the  news 
media  and  trail  guide  maps. 


Private  groups  should: 

1.  Stimulate  State  and  local  legislative  action 
to  authorize  trail  development  and  mainte- 
nance. 

2.  Advise  public  agencies  of  the  needs  for 
trail  facilities,  and  participate  in  joint  planning. 

3.  Assume  responsibility  for  construction  and 
maintenance  of  designated  trails  or  segments. 

4.  Provide  as  much  financial  assistance  for 
trails  as  possible  to  help  realize  joint  aims. 

5.  Provide  trail  promotion  necessary  to  realize 
joint  aims. 

6.  Publicize  and  encourage  activities  along  the 
trails  and  use  of  exising  trail  facilities. 

7.  Cooperate  with  community  agencies  to  pro- 
vide trail  facilities  and  programs  that  meet  the 
needs  of  Scouting  groups  and  other  worthy 
interests. 

8.  Encourage  respect  for  the  rights  of  others 
along  trails,  and  teach  trail  manners. 
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The  Capital  City — trails  to  link  people  to  the  National 
shrines  and  to  the  countryside.  (Photo:  National  Park 
Service,  No.  WMT-2) 


APPENDIX 


A 


Proposals  showing  planning  in  one  metropolitan 
area,  Washington,  D.-  C,  to  meet  local  trail 
requirements,  including  limited  details  on  tech- 
niques followed  in  developing  recommendations. 


Trails  for  Metropolitan  Area  Needs 

President  Johnson's  Natural  Beauty  Mes- 
sage directed  that  the  Potomac  be  made  to 
"serve  as  a  model  of  scenic  and  recreational 
values  for  the  entire  country."  This  challenged 
trail  organizations  and  government  officials 
alike  to  develop  a  cooperative  trail  program 
which  would  bring  the  message's  spirit  to  life 
on  the  Potomac  landscape.  The  Washington, 
D.C.,  efforts  which  followed  provide  plans 
which  capitalize  on  urban  area  trail  opportuni- 
ties and  meet  trails  needs. 
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The  Area  and  Its  People 

The  Washington  metropolitan  area  in- 
cludes the  District  of  Columbia  and  adjacent 
Virginia  and  Maryland  suburbs.  Tidewater 
reaches  the  District  up  the  Potomac's  broad 
estuary.  Upstream  for  15  miles  nearest  Wash- 
ington, the  Potomac  has  carved  a  gorge  little 
spoiled  by  civilization.  Beyond  lie  rolling  farm 
and  hunt  country. 

More  than  2.5  million  people  live  in  the 
metropolitan  zone.  The  number  will  double  by 
the  year  2,000  according  to  projections.  Hous- 
ing and  other  developments  are  rapidly  con- 
suming the  surrounding  countryside. 

Per  capita  income  ranks  among  the  highest 
in  the  Nation,  yet  all  do  not  prosper.  A  high- 
income  area  extends  from  northwest  Washing- 
ton into  the  adjoining  suburbs.  A  low  income 
area  encompasses  much  of  northeast  and  south- 
east Washington,  where  many  underprivileged 
families  are  concentrated. 


Gulf  Branch  Nature  Trail,  one  of  several  Arlington  County 
urban  stream  valley  trails  linking  neighborhoods  to  the 
Potomac  River.  (Photo:  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation, 
No.  T-5) 


Popular  hiking  trails  skirt  the  Potomac  River  gorge  below 
Great  Falls.  Some  lead  over  rocks  while  others  follow  more 
gentle  terrain.  (Photos:  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation, 
Nos.  T-6  and  T-7) 


Existing  Trails 

Best-known  of  the  area's  trails  is  the  tow- 
path  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  ex- 
tending 185  miles  between  the  Georgetown 
section  of  downtown  Washington  upstream 
along  the  Potomac  River  and  Cumberland. 
Maryland.  This  and  many  other  area  trails  are 
heavily  used  by  individuals  walking,  hiking,  or 
bicycling.  Within  the  District  of  Columbia,  foot 
and  bridle  paths  run  the  length  of  Rock  Creek 
Park. 

The  National  Park  Service  maintains  a 
total  of  82  miles  of  trails  in  the  Districts  various 
parks.  Adjacent  Arlington  County  in  Virginia 
has  been  developing  trails  along  the  Potomac 
and  connecting  tributaries. 


Fifteen  miles  up  the  Potomac  at  Great  Falls 
Park,  heavily  used  hiking  trails  skirt  the  Po- 
tomac gorge  on  both  sides.  Informal  trails 
exist  in  stretches  of  the  stream  valley  parks  of 
the  Maryland-National  Capital  Park  and  Plan- 
ning Commission  and  the  Northern  Virginia 
Regional  Park  Authority.  Maryland's  nearby 
Wheaton  Regional  Park  features  a  nature  center 
and  bicycle  trail. 
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Within  a  day's  outing  of  the  city  are  the 
trails  of  Prince  William  and  Catoctin  Mountain 
Parks,  Sugarloaf  Mountain,  and  the  extensive 
Shenandoah  National  Park  and  George  Wash- 
ington National  Forest.  The  Appalachian  Trail 
follows  the  crest  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains 
50  miles  west  of  Metropolitan  Washington,  D.C. 

Trail  Needs 

Existing  trails  are  inadequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  area's  people.  They  fail  to  take 
advantage  of  the  many  opportunities  still  avail- 
able. Rapid  development  of  highways  and  sub- 
divisions, and  fencing  threaten  to  foreclose 
remaining  opportunities,  especially  in  the  new 
suburbs. 

A  new  factor  is  the  high  intensity  of  jet 
airplane  noise  at  National  Airport.  This  ad- 
versely affects  trail  use  and  other  outdoor  recre- 
ation activities  in  and  near  the  area.  This  is 
especially  true  along  the  C.  and  O.  Canal  and 
the  Potomac  River,  which  the  jets  follow  in 
their  approach  to  and  departure  from  the  air- 
port. The  Federal  Aviation  Commission  should 
be  required  to  solicit  and  consider  views  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  effects  of  proposed 
changes  in  use  of  National  Airport  involving 
possible  increases  in  frequency  of  air  traffic, 
increases  in  noise  level  and  duration,  and  related 
developments  which  might  adversely  affect  use 
and  enjoyment  of  Washington  metropolitan 
area  recreation  facilities. 


Many    climb    Sugarloaf    Mountain    to    view    the    Potomac 
Valley.     (Photo:   Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  No.  T-8) 
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Fences  and    "No  trespassing"   signs   block   public  access. 
(Photo:   Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,   No.  T-9) 


People  in  the  low-income  areas  of  Wash- 
ington, especially,  lack  trails  and  open  spaces. 
They  are  the  least  mobile  part  of  the  area's 
population  and  the  most  in  need  of  convenient 
access  from  their  homes  to  playgrounds,  small 
recreation  areas,  and  larger  parks. 

A  wider  variety  of  trails  is  needed.  Cycling 
opportunities  are  limited.  Numerous  people 
lack  opportunity  for  an  evening's  stroll  through 
a  bit  of  greenery.  Access,  marking,  and  infor- 
mation about  trails  are  inadequate.  Many  fasci- 
nating streams  and  bluffs  remain  unknown  or 
inaccessible  to  most  residents. 


City  dwellers  need  trails  adjacent  to  their  homes  and 
apartments.  (Photo:  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  No. 
T-10) 
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Genesis  of  Program 

Planning  for  an  area-wide  trail  system 
began  in  1965.  At  that  time,  government  plan- 
ners invited  representatives  of  voluntary  agen- 
cies to  help  develop  concepts,  suggest  opportuni- 
ties, outline  study  methods,  and  make  recom- 
mendations. The  organizations  included  the 
Potomac  Appalachian  Trail  Club,  Wanderbirds 
Hiking  Club,  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  American 
Youth  Hostels,  the  National  Audubon  Society, 
and  others.  Participation  at  that  stage  was 
necessary  to  assure  full  consideration  for  their 
ideas  from  local,  State,  and  Federal  agencies 
engaged  in  over-all  park,  recreation  and  open 
space  planning  for  the  Potomac  Region. 

As  an  initial  step,  the  public  and  voluntary 
agencies  noted  potential  trail  corridors  on  a 
map.  The  volunteer  agency  representatives  then 
visited  each  possible  project  and  recorded  the 
physiographic  features,  land  uses,  mileages,  trail 
uses,  and  associated  activities  on  a  check  list. 

These  observations  were  incorporated  in  a 
program  of  trails. 


The  Proposed  Program 

The  accompanying  map  shows  the  existing 
and  proposed  system  of  trails  for  the  metro- 
politan area.  The  trails  criss-cross  the  area's 
features  and  its  places  of  residence,  work,  and 
recreation.  They  are  convenient  to  residents  in 
all  sections  of  the  city,  irrespective  of  economic 
level  or  age. 

More  than  130  miles  of  proposed  trails  lie 
within  the  built-up  city.  500  miles  within  reach 
on  an  afternoon  outing,  and  1.200  miles  avail- 
able for  one-day  excursions. 

Trails  would  extend  from  the  White  House 
and  Capitol  along  the  Potomac's  shores  and  the 
region's  stream  valleys  and  ridges  to  Bull  Run 
Battlefield,  Harpers  Ferry,  and  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains.  Trails  would  give  residents  oppor- 
tunity for  an  evening's  stroll.  They  would  enable 
many  persons  to  walk  or  cycle  to  work.  Trails 
would  provide  access  between  the  city  into  more 
open  country  for  afternoon  or  all-day  outings 
on  foot,  horseback,  or  bicycle.  Scenic,  conserva- 
tion, and  urban  development  benefits  would 
derive  from  each  trail  corridor. 

Proposed  trunk  trails  would  follow  the 
rivers  and  ridges,  forming  a  network  affording 
trails  for  either  brief  or  extended  excursions. 
Loop  trails  would  return  the  traveler  to  his 
car,  a  transit  stop,  or  his  community.  Spurs 
would  lead  to  overlooks  or  historic  sites.  Many 
trails  would  tie  in  with  the  proposed  Potomac 
Heritage  Trail  and  some  with  the  Appalachian 
Trail. 


Bicyclist  on  secondary  road  winding  beneath  the  Catoctin 
Mountains  near  Gettysburg,  Md.  (Photo:  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation,   No.  T-ll) 
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Bull     Run     Mountains    frame    the    Virginia     hunt    country. 
(Photo:    Bureau   of  Outdoor   Recreation,    No.   T-12) 


Secondary  scenic  roads  designated  as  scenic 
bicycling  routes  would  supplement  the  trails. 
Scenic  corridors  along  the  roadsides  would  be 
protected;  the  roads  would  be  designed  to  low 
speed  standards.  Portions  of  certain  city  streets 
would  be  reserved  for  cyclists  and  pedestrians. 
The  National  Capital  Planning  Commission 
proposes  to  designate  "special  streets"  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  pedestrian  use,  linking 
squares  and  parks,  and  preserving  vistas. 

The  proposed  trails  seldom  conflict  with 
present  land  uses.  Most  of  the  desirable  trail 
locations  exist  on  rough  lands  which  have 
escaped  development. 

The  proposed  system  would  take  advantage 
of  trail  opportunities  in  existing  and  proposed 
public  parks,  and  in  water  courses,  flood  plains, 
open  spaces  preserved  as  part  of  cluster  develop- 
ments and  new  towns,  abandoned  railroads  and 
streetcar  rights-of-way,  utility  rights-of-way, 
highway  rights-of-way  where  width  and  other 
factors  permit,  and  unrestricted  portions  of  the 
area's  military  reservations.  Design  standards 
would  vary  widely,  depending  upon  the  intensity 
of  use  and  the  type  of  terrain.  Some  trails 
would  be  simple  paths,  others  graded  trails 
having  a  four-foot-wide  tread  for  bicycle  and 
heavy  use  by  pedestrians. 


Examples  of  Specific  Trails 

The  proposed  primary  trail  network  in- 
cludes 20  major  trails  totaling  more  than  400 
miles  in  length.  Each  is  shown  on  the  accom- 
panying map  and  described  briefly  below.  Sec- 
ondary trails,  totaling  many  hundreds  of  miles, 
are  not  shown. 

Northern  Virginia 
and  Western  Maryland 
(Trails  1-6) 

Trails  1,  2,  and  3  would  describe  an  arc 
around  the  northern  Virginia  and  adjacent 
Maryland  side  of  the  metropolitan  Washington 
area.  Trails  4,  5,  and  6  would  connect  the 
Potomac  River  and  the  city  with  the  first  three 
trails. 

1.  BULL  RUN  MOUNTAINS  TRAIL.  The  Bull 
Run  Mountains  Trail,  rising  to  an  elevation 
of  1,300  feet,  would  extend  for  45  miles  between 
Warrenton,  Virginia,  and  the  Potomac  River  at 
Point  of  Rocks,  50  miles  upstream  from  Wash- 
ington. The  route  passes  granite  craigs,  farm 
valleys,  and  wooded  hills.  A  hiking  trail  would 
follow  the  mountain  crest.  Nearby  woods  roads 
would  afford  horseback  riding,  and  light  duty 
roads  along  the  base  of  the  mountains  would 
provide  opportunities  for  bicycling. 
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2.  CATOCTIN  MOUNTAINS  TRAIL. This  trail 
would  tie  into  Trail  1  at  the  Potomac  River 
and  extend  40  miles  between  Point  of  Rocks 
and  the  Appalachian  Trail.  It  would  span  the 
Catoctin  Mountains  in  Maryland  and  Cunning- 
ham Falls  State  Park  near  Camp  David.  An 
extension  would  lead  to  Gettsyburg. 

3.  BULL  RUN-OCCOQUAN  CREEK  TRAIL. 
This  would  connect  Trail  1  at  Beverly  Mills  in 
Thorofare  Gap  and  the  proposed  Potomac 
Heritage  Trail  near  Mason  Neck,  Virginia.  The 
45-mile-long  trail  would  pass  the  historic  town 
of  Occoquan,  20  miles  southwest  of  Washington, 
follow  the  ridges  overlooking  Lake  Occoquan. 
and  lead  through  the  Bull  Run  valley  and 
battlefield  in  the  Virginia  hunt  country. 


4.  DIFFICULT  RUN  TRAIL.  This  trail  would 
extend  23  miles  between  Difficult  Run"s  mouth 
at  the  Potomac  River  near  Great  Falls,  and  a 
point  near  Fairfax  City  and  Interstate  Highway 
66  in  Virginia,  where  it  would  connect  with 
Trail  3  via  Pope's  Head  Creek  and  the  historic 
town  of  Clifton.  Loop  trails  would  branch 
through  the  Virginia  suburbs  of  Arlington. 
Alexandria,  and  Fairfax  to  the  Potomac  River. 

5.  GOOSE  CREEK  TRAIL.  This  trailwould  ex- 
tend 50  miles  along  Goose  Creek  from  its 
juncture  with  the  Potomac  25  miles  northwest 
of  Washington  to  its  headwaters.  There  it  would 
intercept  Trail  1  and  eventually  meet  the  Appa- 
lachian Trail  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 
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A  Catoctin  Mountains  Trail  would  extend  40  miles  between 
Point  of  Rocks  on  the  Potomac  River  and  the  Appalachian 
Trail,  spanning  the  Catoctin  Mountains  in  Maryland.  Big 
Hunting  Creek  in  the  Catoctin  Mountains.  (Photo:  Na- 
tional Park  Service,   No.  WMT-1) 


Monocacy  River  flowing  beneath  historic  Monocacy  Aque- 
duct of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal.  (Photo:  National 
Park  Service,  No.  4591);  Plaque  inscription  (Photo:  National 
Park  Service,   No.  1970-2) 


QUANTICO  CREEK  TRAIL.  This  15-mile- 
>ng  trail  would  connect  the  Potomac  estuarine 
larshes  near  Quantico,  Virginia,  30  miles 
outhwest  of  Washington,  and  Trail  3,  passing 
iirou"h  Prince  William  Forest  Park. 


Central  Maryland 

ind  District  of  Columbia 

Trails  7-14) 

Trails  7—14  would  extend  between  the  heart 
jf  Washington,  D.C.  along  the  Potomac  River, 
Rock  Creek,  Northwest  Branch,  and  the  Ana- 
:ostia  River  and  the  trails  in  Maryland  which 
form  an  arc  northeast  of  the  District  along 
Seneca  Creek  and  the  Patuxent  River. 

7.  ROCK  CREEK  TRAIL.  This  20-mile-long 
trail  would  connect  historic  Georgetown,  Rock 
Creek  Park  and  nature  center,  Dumbarton 
Oaks,  the  Mosque,  and  the  Zoo  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  It  would  include  separate  paths 
for  hikers,  horseback  riders,  and  cyclists  and 
would  connect  the  city  with  the  Maryland 
countryside  beyond. 


11.  HAWLINGS  RIVER  TRAIL.  This  Ki-mile 
trail  would  extend  along  the  Hawlings  River 
between  Trail  10  and  the  Patuxent  River,  serv- 
ing Olney,  Maryland,  and  other  developing 
areas  northeast  of  Washington. 

12.  PATUXENT  RIVER  TRAIL. The  trail  would 
follow  the  Patuxent  River  for  60  miles  between 
Mount  Airy,  Maryland,  and  the  river's  estuary. 
It  would  connect  with  Trail  8,  9,  10,  and  11 
and  would  join  Trail  19  leading  to  Chesapeake 
Bay. 

13.  BUCKLODGE  BRANCH  TRAIL.  This  trail 
would  extend  for  12  miles  between  the  Seneca 
Creek  Trail  and  Sugarloaf  Mountain  in  Mary- 
land. It  and  Trail  14  would  form  the  sides  of  a 
46-mile  triangle,  with  the  C.  and  O.  Canal 
the  base. 

14.  SUGARLOAF  MOUNTAIN  -  MONOCACY 
AQUEDUCT  TRAIL.  This  trail  would  connect 
Trail  13  at  Sugarloaf  Mountain  and  the  historic 
Monocacy  Aqueduct  of  the  C.  and  O.  Canal 
Towpath. 
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8.  ANACOSTIA  RIVER  TRAIL.  This  trail 
would  extend  some  25  miles  along  the  Ana- 
costia  River,  between  its  mouth  at  the  Potomac 
and  a  point  on  the  Patuxent  River  in  Maryland. 
It  would  connect  the  National  Arboretum,  the 
University  of  Maryland,  the  Beltsville  Agricul- 
tural Research  Center  and  Greenbelt  Park.  This 
trail  and  an  extensive  series  of  connecting  trails 
would  serve  the  densely-populated  areas  in 
southeast  and  northeast  Washington  where  trails 
are  most  lacking.  The  proposed  system  would 
provide  badly  needed  access  to  and  along  the 
Anacostia  River,  to  neighborhood  parks  and  to 
play  areas. 

9.  NORTHWEST  BRANCH  TRAIL.  This  pro- 
posed trail  would  follow  boulder-strewn  North- 
west Branch  between  its  confluence  with  the 
Anacostia  River  northeast  of  the  District  and 
the  Patuxent  River  20  miles  away. 

10.  SENECA  CREEK  TRAIL.  This  trail  would 
extend  for  27  miles  between  Seneca  Aqueduct 
at  the  Potomac,  25  miles  northwest  of  Washing- 
ton, and  Triadelphia  Reservoir  on  the  Patuxent 
River,  following  Seneca  Creek  to  its  headwaters 
near  the  town  of  Damascus,  Maryland. 


Great  Falls  in  the  Potomac  River  gorge. 
Park  Service,  No.  WMT-2) 


(Photo:   National 
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Southern  Maryland 

and  the  District  of  Columbia 

(Trails  15-20) 

Trails  15-20  would  extend  along  the  major 
drainages  between  the  Andrews  Air  Force  Base 
area  southeast  of  Washington  in  Maryland,  and 
points  along  the  Potomac  River  downstream 
from  the  Capital. 

15.  OXON  RUN  TRAIL.  This  trail  would  fol- 
low the  wooded  Suitland  Parkway  right-of-way 
in  Maryland  between  Andrews  Air  Force  Base 
and  the  Potomac,  10  miles  distant,  passing  along 
Oxon  Run. 

16.  HENSON  CREEK  TRAIL.  From  the  head- 
waters of  Henson  Creek  at  Andrews  Air  Force 
Base  in  Maryland,  the  Henson  Creek  Trail 
would  extend  15  miles  between  the  headwaters 
of  the  creek  and  Broad  Creek  Bay  along  the 
Potomac  near  Fort  Foote. 

17.  TINKERS  CREEK  TRAIL.  This  trail  would 
extend  10  miles  between  the  headwaters  of 
Tinkers  Creek  in  Maryland  and  Trail  18  at 
the   former  port  of   Piscataway. 

18.  PISCATAWAY  CREEK  TRAIL.  This  trail 
would  extend  12  miles  between  the  headwaters 
of  Pascataway  Creek  in  Maryland  and  Piscata- 
way Bay  on  the  Potomac. 

19.  CHESAPEAKE  BAY  CONNECTOR  TRAIL. 
This  25-mile-long  bicycle  trail  would  connect 
Trail  18  at  the  upper  part  of  Piscataway  Creek 
and  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  crossing  the  Patuxent 
marshes  on  an  abandoned  railroad  right-of-way. 

20.  ZEKIAH  SWAMP  TRAIL.  Located  forty- 
five  miles  southeast  of  Washington  in  Maryland, 
this  trail  would  include  a  series  of  spurs  and 
loops  into  the  Zekiah  Swamp,  an  area  of  unique 
hardwoods  and  many  varieties  of  wildlife. 


Responsibilities 

The  National  Park  Service,  Northern  Vir- 
ginia Regional  Park  Authority,  Maryland-Na- 
tional Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission, 
Maryland  Department  of  Forests  and  Parks, 
and  Virginia  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Economic  Development  have  trail  responsibili- 
ties in  the  area.  These  agencies  would  generally 
be  responsible  for  acquiring  lands  and  ease- 
ments and  for  developing  and  operating  pro- 
posed trails.  They  would  cooperate  with  volun- 
tary trail  clubs  and  Scout  troops  which  might 
maintain  sections  of  the  trails.  Youth  Corps 
enrollees  also  would  assist. 

The  more  important  trail  corridors  areas 
should  be  purchased  outright,  particularly  in 
areas  where  conflicting  developments  threaten 
to  foreclose  opportunities  to  establish  trails. 
Along  much  of  the  connecting  trail  mileage, 
acquisition  of  conservation  easements  would 
protect  the  scenic  values  and  permit  public 
use.  Flood  plain  zoning  should  be  sought  in 
some  areas. 


An  Action  Program 

The  following  actions  should  be  taken 
promptly  to  establish  a  Washington  metropoli- 
tan area  trail  system: 

1.  Provide  authority  as  needed  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  in  consultation  with  con- 
cerned public  and  private  interests,  to  designate 
a  Potomac  River  Basin  trail  system  to  which  the 
Washington  metropolitan  trail  system  could  be 
linked. 

2.  Establish  a  Washington  Trails  Advisory 
Council,  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  various  public  and  private  trail  interests. 

3.  Appoint  a  full-time  coordinator  to  guide 
the  program  to  completion,  working  through  the 
Metropolitan  Washington  Council  of  Govern- 
ments. 

4.  Provide  authorization  needed  by  Federal 
agencies  to  acquire,  develop  and  operate  trail 
lands. 

5.  Allocate  increased  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund,  Urban  Open  Space  grants,  and 
assistance  from  other  Federal  programs  for 
trail  purposes. 

6.  Encourage  State  and  local  governments  to 
plan,  acquire,  develop,  and  operate  non-Federal 
portions  of  the  proposed  trail  system. 


7.  Stimulate  assistance  from  private  and  vol- 
untary groups  and  individuals  in  the  planning, 
development,  and  maintenance  of  the  trail  sys- 
tem, and  encourage  property  owners  to  donate 
lands  or  interest  in  lands  for  trail  purposes. 

8.  Promote  local  subdivision  and  zoning  regu- 
lations that  will  protect  trail  values  on  private 
lands. 

9.  Publicize  available  trail  opportunities,  pre- 
pare map  guides  to  public  use,  and  develop  a 
uniform  method  of  marking  the  trails. 


Status  of  Program 

The  Governors  of  the  Potomac  Basin  States 
and  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, as  well  as  the  Metropolitan  Washington 
Council  of  Governments,  have  approved  the 
concept  of  a  Potomac  region  trail  system,  of 
which  the  Washington  metropolitan  area  trail 
system  would  form  a  part.  The  basinwide  trail 
system  is  outlined,  along  with  preliminary  plans 
for  other  uses  of  the  Basin's  natural  resources,  in 
the  Potomac  Interim  Report  to  the  President, 
submitted  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
L.  Udall  January  6,  1966,  and  "Potomac  Valley 
...  a  Model  of  Scenic  and  recreational  values 
.  .  .,"  a  preliminary  report  of  the  joint  Federal- 
State  planning  team  on  landscape  and  recrea- 
tion for  the  Potomac,  May  1966. 
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Volunteers  and  government  planners  join  forces  to  plan 
trail  development  in  metropolitan  Washington.  (Photo: 
Arlington  County,  Photo  No.  1) 
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APPENDIX 


B 


Letter  of  March  31,  1966  from  Secretary  Udall 
transmitting  the  Nationwide  System  of  Trails 
Bill  to  the  Congress 


UNITED  STATES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE   INTERIOR 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 
WASHINGTON,  D.C.      20240 


March  31,  1966 


Dear  Mr.  President: 

The  President,  in  his  February  23  message  on  preserving  our  natural  heritage,  said  "I  am  sub- 
mitting legislation  to  foster  the  development  by  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  of  a  nation- 
wide system  of  trails  and  give  special  emphasis  to  the  location  of  trails  near  metropolitan  areas." 
The  proposed  legislation  is  enclosed. 

A  nationwide  system  of  trails  will  open  to  all  the  opportunity  to  develop  an  intimacy  with  the 
wealth  and  splendor  of  America's  outdoor  world  for  a  few  hours  at  a  time,  or  on  one-day 
jaunts,  overnight  treks,  or  expeditions  lasting  a  week  or  more.  A  system  of  trails  carved  through 
areas  both  near  to,  and  far  from,  man  and  his  works  will  provide  many  varied  and  memorable 
experiences  for  all  who  utilize  the  trails. 

During  the  past  six  months,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in 
cooperation  with  other  public  and  private  trail  interests,  jointly  conducted  a  nationwide  trail 
study  which  is  nearing  completion.  The  enclosed  bill  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  Nation- 
wide System  of  Trails  composed  of  the  following  four  general  classes  of  trails  to  serve  the  needs 
of  the  American  people: 

national  scenic  trails — A  relatively  small  number  of  lengthy  trails  which  have  natural, 
scenic,  or  historic  qualities  that  give  them  recreation  use  potential  of  national  significance. 
Such  trails  will  be  several  hundred  miles  long,  may  have  overnight  shelters  at  appropriate  inter- 
vals, and  may  interconnect  with  other  major  trails  to  permit  the  enjoyment  of  such  activities  as 
hiking  or  horseback  riding.  The  enclosed  bill  designates  the  Appalachian  Trail  as  a  national 
scenic  trail  for  inclusion  in  the  Nationwide  System,  and  provides  that  other  trails  may  be  so 
designated  by  subsequent  legislation.  Monies  appropriated  from  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  would  be  available  to  Federal  agencies  to  acquire  lands  for  the  national  scenic  trails 
and  would  be  available  to  States  and  their  political  subdivisions  for  land  acquisition  and  devel- 
opment for  trail  purposes.  The  development  of  national  scenic  trails  by  Federal  agencies  would 
be  financed  by  appropriations  from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 

federal  park,  forest,  and  other  recreation  trails — There  will  be  an  improvement  and 
expansion  of  existing  trails  and  the  development  of  additional  trails  within  areas  administered 
by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and  Agriculture  in  order  to  enable  the  public  to  make  use  of 
the  distinctive  natural,  scenic,  and  historic  resources  of  the  areas  administered  by  the  two  Secre- 
taries. Among  such  areas  are  the  national  parks,  national  forests,  national  wildlife  refuges, 
Indian  Reservations  and  public  domain  lands.  However,  appropriate  arrangements  would  need 
to  be  made  with  the  Indian  Tribes  and  individual  Indians  involved  for  rights-of-way  or  ease- 
ments across  Indian  lands.  No  new  legislation  is  required  to  authorize  the  construction  of  this 
class  of  trails.  The  two  Secretaries  will  request  funds  for  the  trails  as  part  of  their  regular 
requests  for  appropriations  as  they  have  in  the  past.  The  enclosed  bill  authorizes  each  Secretary 
to  designate  and  mark  the  trails  of  this  class  under  his  administrative  jurisdiction  as  part  of  the 
Nationwide  System  of  Trails. 

state  park,  forest,  and  other  recreation  trails — An  expansion  of  trails  on  lands  owned 
or  administered  by  the  States  will  be  encouraged.  Only  a  few  States  now  have  major  trail 
development  programs  underway  or  planned.  Almost  half  of  the  States  report  that  they  have 
less  than   100  miles  of  such   trails.    The  enclosed  bill  directs  the   Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 


•  the  States  to  consider  needs  and  opportunities  for  such  trails  in  the  comprehensive 
wide  outdooi  recreation  plans  and  project  proposals  submitted  to  the  Secretary  under  the 
Land  and  Water  Consi  md  Aci  of  1965   (70  Stat.  897).    Upon  the  approval  by  the 

"f  the  interior  of  trail  projects  proposed  by  the  States  for  financial  assistance  under 
the  Fund  Act,  funds  would  be  available  for  the  acquisition  and  development  of  the  trails  from 
the  moneys  allocated  to  the  States  out  of  the  Fund.  The  bill  also  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Int'  rior,  under  the  authority  of  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  Organic  Act  (77  Stat.  49), 
and  the  Se<  retar)  of  Agriculture,  under  authority  vested  in  him,  to  encourage  the  establishment 
of  such  nails.  1  he  States  may  designate  and  mark  this  class  of  trails  as  part  of  the  Nationwide 
System  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

metropolitan  ARi.A  trails — To  serve  people  near  their  homes,  local  governments  will  be 
encouraged  to  develop  trails  designed  primarily  for  day  use  in  and  near  urban  areas.  These 
trails  will  satisfy  the  needs  of  large  numbers  of  people  for  limited  hiking  and  riding  experiences. 
Whenever  possible,  the  trails  will  lead  directly  from  urban  residential  areas.  Where  appropriate, 
river  and  canal  banks,  utility  rights-of-way,  abandoned  railroad  or  streetcar  beds,  and  even  city 
streets  and  sidewalks  will  be  utilized.  The  enclosed  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
encourage  the  establishment  of  metropolitan  area  trails  under  the  existing  authority  and  pro- 
cedures of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act.  It  also  directs  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  encourage  the  planning  and  provision  of  trails  in  metropolitan  and 
other  urban  areas  through  the  existing  urban  planning  assistance  program  and  the  urban  open- 
space  land  program.  In  addition,  the  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  the 
authority  of  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  Organic  Act  (77  Stat.  49),  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  under  the  authority  vested  in  him,  to  encourage  States,  political  subdivisions 
and  private  interests,  including  nonprofit  organizations,  to  establish  metropolitan  area  trails. 
This  class  of  trails  may  be  designated  and  marked  as  part  of  the  System  by  the  States  or  other 
administering  agencies  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

As  the  initial  unit  of  the  Nationwide  System  of  Trails,  the  enclosed  bill  designates  the  Appa- 
lachian Trail,  extending  2,000  miles  along  the  Appalachian  Mountains  from  Maine  to  Georgia, 
as  a  national  scenic  trail. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  select  a  right-of-way  for,  and  to  provide  appro- 
priate marking  of,  the  Appalachian  Trail.  The  right-of-way  for  the  trail  will  be  of  sufficient 
width  to  protect  natural,  scenic,  and  historic  features  along  the  trail,  and  to  provide  needed 
public  use  facilities.  The  right-of-way  will  be  located  to  avoid  established  uses  that  are  incom- 
patible with  the  protection  of  the  trail  in  its  natural  condition  and  its  use  for  outdoor  recreation. 
The  location,  relocation,  and  marking  of  the  Appalachian  Trail  will  be  coordinated  with  the 
various  Federal  agencies,  States,  local  governments,  private  organizations,  and  individuals  con- 
cerned. Notice  of  the  selection  of  the  trail  right-of-way,  and  changes  therein  will  be  published 
in  the  Federal  Register. 

The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to  establish  an  advisory  council  for  the  Appalachian  Trail. 
The  council  will  assist  in  the  selection  of  the  right-of-way,  and  the  marking  and  administration 
of  the  trail.  The  advisory  council  will  include  representatives  of  the  Federal  agencies  that 
administer  lands  through  which  the  trail  passes,  of  the  States  involved,  and  of  private  organi- 
zations having  an  established  and  recognized  interest  in  the  trail. 

The  enclosed  bill  authorizes  Federal  agencies  to  acquire  lands  or  interests  in  lands  within  the 
boundaries  of  areas  they  administer  within  the  right-of-way  for  the  Appalachian  Trail  by  dona- 
tions, purchase  with  donated  or  appropriated  funds,  or  exchange.  State  and  local  governments 
will  be  encouraged  to  acquire  the  lands  or  interests  in  lands  needed  for  the  trail  that  are  outside 
of  federally  administered  areas,  or  to  enter  into  cooperative  agreements  with  the  private  owners 
of  such  lands  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  bill,  but  to  the  extent  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments fail  to  do  so,  the  bill  grants  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  appropriate  authority. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  cooperation  with  the  other  agencies  and  organizations  con- 
cerned will  administer,  protect,  develop,  and  maintain  the  Appalachian  Trail  in  a  manner  that 
will  protect  its  natural,  scenic,  and  historic  features  and  provide  for  appropriate  public  uses. 


We  estimate  the  land  acquisition  cost  for  the  Appalachian  Trail  at  approximately  $4,665,000 
and  the  development  costs  at  approximately  $2,000,000.  These  costs  are  programmed  over  the 
first  five  years.  Annual  operation  and  maintenance  costs  for  the  Appalachian  Trail  are  expected 
to  be  about  $250,000  after  the  fifth  year. 

The  $4,665,000  land  acquisition  cost  figure  would  provide  for  the  acquisition  of  lands  or 
interests  therein  along  the  866  miles  of  the  Appalachian  Trail  not  now  in  public  ownership. 
This  assumes  acquisition  in  fee  of  an  average  of  25  acres  per  mile,  as  well  as  the  acquisition  of 
scenic  casements,  as  needed,  to  protect  trail  values  on  adjoining  lands.  The  25  acre  per  mile 
acquisition  in  fee  would  permit  a  right-of-way  averaging  about  200  feet  in  width. 

In  keeping  with  the  bill's  objective  of  encouraging  cooperation  between  the  Federal  agencies, 
States,  local  governments,  and  private  interests  concerned,  we  anticipate  that  non-Federal  in- 
terests will  participate  actively  in  the  acquisition,  development,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
the  Appalachian  Trail.  To  the  extent  of  such  participation,  the  need  for  Federal  funds  will  be 
reduced. 

The  man-years  and  cost  data  statement  (based  on  current  assumptions  and  estimates)  required 
by  the  Act  of  July  25,  1956  (70  Stat.  652;  5  U.S.C.  642a),  when  annual  expenditures  of 
appropriated  funds  exceed  $1  million,  is  enclosed. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that  the  presentation  of  this  proposed  legislation  would 
be  in  accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Secretary  of  the   Interior 


Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
President  of  the  Senate 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Enclosures 

Identical  letter  to  the  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives 
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A  BILL 
To  establish  a  Nationwide  System  of   Trails,    and    for   other   purposes. 

Be    it    enacted   by   the   Senate    and    House    of    Representatives 
of  the   United  States  of  America   in    Congress  assembled, 

STATEMENT  OF  POLICY 

SEC.  1.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  in  order  to  provide  for  the  ever-increasing  outdoor  recreation 
needs  of  an  expanding  population  and  to  promote  public  access  to.  travel  within,  and  enjoyment  of,  the 
national  and  State  parks,  forests,  recreation  areas,  historic  sites,  and  other  areas,  existing  trails  should  be 
improved  and  maintained  and  additional  trails  should  be  established  both  in  the  remaining  highly  scenic 
and  unspoiled  areas  and  in  the  metropolitan  areas  of  the  Nation. 

NATIONWIDE  SYSTEM  OF  TRAILS 

(b)  To  cam-  out  the  policy  set  forth  in  subsection  (a.)  of  this  section,  there  is  hereby  established  a  Na- 
tionwide System  of  Trails  composed  of  (11  trails  designated  as  "national  scenic  trails"  in  this  Act  or  subse- 
quent Acts  of  Congress:  (2)  park,  forest,  and  other  recreation  trails  on  lands  within  areas  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  when  designated  by  the  appropriate  Secretary: 
(3)  park,  forest,  and  other  recreation  trails  on  lands  administered  by  the  States  when  designated  b\  the 
States  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  and  (4)  recreation  trails  on  lands  in  and  near  metro- 
politan areas  when  designated  by  the  administering  agency  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  consultation  with  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral agencies,  States,  local  governments,  private  organizations,  and  advisory  councils,  shall  select  a  uniform 
marker  for  the  Nationwide  System  of  Trails,  and  shall  provide  for  the  placement  upon  the  uniform  marker 
of  a  distinctive  symbol  for  each  national  scenic  trail. 

DEFINITION  OF  NATIONAL  SCENIC  TRAILS 

SEC.  2.  (at  A  national  scenic  trail  eligible  to  be  included  in  the  System  is  an  extended  trail  which 
has  natural,  scenic,  or  historic  qualities  that  give  the  trail  recreation  use  potential  of  national  significance. 

(b)  The  following  trail  is  hereby  designated  as  a  "national  scenic  trail": 

Appalachian  Trail,  a  recreation  trail  of  some  2000  miles,  extending  generally  along  the  Appala- 
chian Mountains  from  Mount  Katahdin,  Maine,  to  Springer  Mountain,  Georgia. 

FEDERAL.  STATE,  AND  LOCAL  PLANNING 
FOR  ADDITIONAL  NATIONAL  SCENIC  TRAILS 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  where  lands  administered  by  him 
are  involved,  shall  make  studies  of  the  feasibility  and  desirability  (including  costs  and  benefits)  of  desig- 
nating other  trails  as  national  scenic  trails,  Such  studies  shall  be  made  in  consultation  with  the  heads  of 
other  Federal  agencies  administering  lands  through  which  the  trails  would  pass  and  in  cooperation  with 
interested  interstate,  State,  local  governmental  and  private  agencies  and  organizations  concerned.  The  two 
Secretaries  shall  submit  the  studies  to  the  President,  together  with  their  recommendations  resulting  there- 
from for  the  inclusion  of  any  or  all  such  trails  in  the  System,  and  the  President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
such  recommendations,  including  legislation,  as  he  deems  appropriate.  The  study  may  include,  among 
others,  all  or  appropriate  portions  of: 

( 1 )  Chisholm  Trail,  from  San  .Antonio,  Texas,  approximately  700  miles  north  through  Oklahoma 
to  Abilene,  Kansas. 

(2)  Continental  Divide  Trail,  a  3100-mile  trail  extending  generally  from  the  Mexican  border  in 
southwestern  New  Mexico  northward  along  the  Continental  Divide  to  the  Canadian  border  in  Glacier  Na- 
tional Park. 

(3)  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail,  from  St.  Louis.  Missouri,  approximately  4600  miles  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  in  Oregon,  following  both  the  outbound  and  inbound  routes  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition. 

(4)  Natchez  Trace,  from  Nashville.  Tennessee,  approximately  600  miles  to  Natchez.  Mississippi. 

(5)  North  Country  Trail,  from  the  Appalachian  Trail  in  Vermont,  approximately  3200  miles 
through  the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  to  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Trail  in  North  Dakota. 

(6)  Oregon  Trail,  from  Independence,  Missouri,  approximately  2000  miles  to  near  Fort  Vancou- 
ver. Washington. 


(7)  Pacific  Crest  Trail,  a  2350-mile  trail  extending  generally  from  the  Mexican-California 
border  northward  along  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  West  Coast  States  to  the  Canadian-Washington 
border  near  Lake  Ross. 

(8)  Potomac  Heritage  Trail,  an  825-mile  trail  extending  generally  from  the  mouth  of  the  Po- 
tomac River  to  its  sources  in  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia,  including  the  170-mile  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal  Towpath. 

(9)  Santa  Fe  Trail,  from  Independence,  Missouri,  approximately  800  miles  to  Santa  Fe,  New- 
Mexico. 

SELECTION  OF  ROUTE  FOR  THE  APPALACHIAN  TRAIL 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  select  the  right-of-way  for  the  Appalachian  Trail  designated 
as  a  national  scenic  trail  by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  Such  right-of-way  shall  be  (1)  of  sufficient  width 
to  protect  adequately  the  natural  conditions  and  scenic  and  historic  features  along  the  trail,  and  to  provide 
campsites,  shelters,  and  related  public-use  facilities  on  adjoining  lands;  and  (2)  located  to  avoid,  insofar 
as  practicable,  established  highways,  motor  roads,  mining  areas,  power  transmission  lines,  private  recrea- 
tional developments,  public  recreational  developments  not  related  to  the  trail,  existing  commercial  and 
industrial  developments,  range  fences  and  improvements,  private  operations,  and  any  other  activities  that 
would  be  incompatible  with  the  protection  of  the  trail  in  its  natural  condition  and  its  use  for  outdoor  rec- 
reation. The  location  and  width  of  such  right-of-way  across  Federal  lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  another 
Federal  agency  shall  be  by  agreement  between  the  head  of  that  agency  and  the  Secretary.  In  selecting  the 
right-of-way,  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the  States,  local  governments,  private  organizations,  land- 
owners, and  land  users  concerned  and  with  the  Advisory  Council  established  under  subsection  (f)  of  this 
section.  The  Secretary  may  revise  the  location  and  width  of  the  right-of-way  from  time  to  time  with  the 
consent  of  the  head  of  any  other  Federal  agency  involved,  and  after  consultation  with  the  aforesaid  States, 
local  governments,  private  organizations,  landowners,  land  users,  and  the  Advisory  Council. 

The  Secretary  shall  publish  notice  of  the  selection  of  the  right-of-way  in  the  Federal  Register,  together 
with  appropriate  maps  and  descriptions.  If  in  his  judgment  changes  in  the  right-of-way  become  desirable, 
he  shall  make  the  changes  in  the  same  manner. 

MARKING  ROUTE  OF  APPALACHIAN  TRAIL 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  consultation  with  the  Federal  agencies,  States,  local  govern- 
ments, private  organizations  concerned  and  the  Appalachian  Trail  Advisory  Council,  shall  erect  and  main- 
tain the  uniform  marker  for  the  Nationwide  System  of  Trails  at  appropriate  points  along  the  Appalachian 
Trail  route,  and  shall  select  a  symbol  for  the  Appalachian  Trail  for  placement  upon  the  uniform  marker. 
Where  the  trail  route  passes  through  Federal  lands,  such  marker  shall  be  erected  and  maintained  by  the 
Federal  agency  administering  the  lands.  Where  the  trail  route  passes  through  non-Federal  lands  and  is  ad- 
ministered under  cooperative  agreements,  the  Secretary  shall  require  the  cooperating  agencies  to  erect  and 
maintain  such  marker. 

ADVISORY  COUNCIL  FOR  THE  APPALACHIAN  TRAIL 

(f)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  establish  an  Advisory*  Council  for  the  Appalachian  Trail. 
The  Secretary  may  consult  with  the  Council  from  time  to  time  with  respect  to  any  matter  relating  to  the 
trail,  including  the  selection  of  the  right-of-way,  the  selection,  erection,  and  maintenance  of  the  markers 
along  the  trail  route,  and  the  administration  of  the  trail.  The  members  of  the  Advisory  Council  shall  be 
appointed  for  a  term  not  to  exceed  five  years  by  the  Secretary  as  follows : 

( 1 )  a  member  appointed  to  represent  each  Federal  department  or  independent  agency  adminis- 
tering lands  through  which  the  trail  route  passes  and  each  appointee  shall  be  the  person  designated  by 
the  head  of  such  department  or  agency: 

(2)  a  member  appointed  to  represent  each  State  through  which  the  trail  passes  and  such  ap- 
pointments shall  be  made  from  recommendations  of  the  Governors  of  such  States;  and 

(3)  one  or  more  members  appointed  to  represent  each  private  organization  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Secretary,  has  an  established  and  recognized  interest  in  the  trail  and  such  appointments  shall  be  made 
from  recommendations  of  the  heads  of  such  organizations. 

The  Secretary  shall  designate  one  member  to  be  Chairman.  Any  vacancy  in  the  Council  shall  be  filled 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  appointment. 

Members  of  the  Advisory  Council  shall  serve  without  compensation,  but  the  Secretary  may  pay  the 
expenses  reasonably  incurred  by  the  Council  in  the  performance  of  its  functions  upon  presentation  of 
vouchers  signed  by  the  Chairman. 
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ACQUISITION,  DEVELOPMENT  AND  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  LANDS  FOR  THE  APPALACHIAN  TRAIL 

(g)  Within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  areas  under  their  administration  that  are  included  in  the  right- 
of-way  selected  for  the  Appalachian  Trail  as  provided  in  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  the  heads  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  may  ( 1 )  acquire  lands  or  interests  in  lands  by  donation,  purchase  with  donated  or  appropri- 
ated funds,  or  exchange;  and  (2)  enter  into  cooperative  agreements  with  the  States,  local  governments,  and 
private  organizations  concerned  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(h)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  the  exercise  of  his  exchange  authority,  may  accept  title  to  any 
non-Federal  property  within  the  Appalachian  Trail  right-of-way,  and  in  exchange  therefor  he  may  convey 
to  the  grantor  of  such  property  any  federally  owned  property  under  his  jurisdiction  which  is  located  in  the 
States  through  which  the  trail  passes  and  which  he  classifies  as  suitable  for  exchange  or  other  disposal.  The 
values  of  the  properties  so  exchanged  either  shall  be  approximately  equal,  or  if  they  are  not  approximately 
equal  the  values  shall  be  equalized  by  the  payment  of  cash  to  the  grantor  or  to  the  Secretary  as  the  cir- 
cumstances require.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  the  exercise  of  his  exchange  authority,  may  utilize 
authorities  and  procedures  available  to  him  in  connection  with  exchanges  of  national  forest  lands. 

(i)  The  State  or  local  governments  involved  shall  be  encouraged  (1^  to  acquire,  develop,  and  ad- 
minister the  lands  or  interests  in  lands  within  the  right-of-way  selected  for  the  Appalachian  Trail  under 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section  that  are  outside  the  exterior  boundaries  of  federally  administered  areas,  or 
(2)  to  enter  into  cooperative  agreements  with  the  private  owners  of  such  lands  or  private  organizations  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section:  Provided,  That,  if  the  State  or  local  governments  fail  to  ac- 
quire such  lands  and  interests  or  fail  to  enter  into  such  agreements  within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  selection 
of  the  right-of-way,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  acquire  the  private  lands  or  interests  therein  outside 
the  exterior  boundaries  of  federally  administered  areas  by  donation,  purchase  with  donated  or  appropriated 
funds,  or  exchange,  and  may  develop  and  administer  such  lands  or  interests  therein,  or  may  enter  into 
cooperative  agreements  with  States,  local  governments,  private  owners,  and  private  organizations  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section:  Provided  further,  That  the  Secretary  shall  utilize  condemnation 
proceedings  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  to  acquire  private  lands  or  interests  therein  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  only  in  cases  where,  in  his  judgment,  all  reasonable  efforts  to  acquire  such  land  by  negotiation 
have  failed,  and  in  such  cases  the  Secretary  shall  acquire  the  fee  title  only  where,  in  his  judgment,  lesser 
interests  in  land  (including  scenic  easements)   are  not  adequate  for  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(j)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  develop  and  administer  the  Appalachian  Trail  designated  as  a 
national  scenic  trail  by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  consistent  with  appropriate  use  of  the  authorities  con- 
tained in  subsections  (g)  and  (i)  of  this  section,  except  that  any  portions  of  such  trail  that  are  within  areas 
administered  by  another  Federal"  agency  shall  be  administered  in  such  manner  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
Secretary  and  the  head  of  that  agency,  or  as  directed  by  the  President. 

The  Appalachian  Trail  shall  be  administered,  protected,  developed,  and  maintained  to  retain  its 
natural,  scenic,  and  historic  features;  and  provision  may  be  made  for  campsites,  shelters,  and  related  public 
facilities,  and  appropriate  public  outdoor  recreation  activities;  and  other  uses  that  will  not  substantially  in- 
terfere with  the  nature  and  purposes  of  the  Appalachian  Trail  may  be  permitted  or  authorized,  as  appro- 
priate: Provided,  That  the  public  use  of  motorized  vehicles  shall  be  prohibited:  Provided  further,  That 
the  Federal  laws  and  regulations  applicable  to  Federal  lands  or  areas  included  in  the  trail  shall  continue 
to  apply  to  the  extent  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  and  the  head  of  the  agency  having  jurisdiction  over  the 
Federal  lands  involved,  or  as  directed  by  the  President. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  heads  of  any  other  Federal  agencies  ad- 
ministering lands  through  which  the  Appalachian  Trail  passes,  and  after  consultation  with  the  States,  local 
governments,  and  private  organizations  concerned,  and  the  Appalachian  Trail  Advisory  Council  established 
under  subsection  (f)  of  this  section,  may  issue  regulations,  which  may  be  revised  from  time  to  time,  govern- 
ing protection,  management,  use,  development  and  administration  of  the  trail. 

(k)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

FEDF.RAL  PARK.  FOREST,  AND  OTHER  RECREATION  TRAILS 

SEC.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  are  directed  to  improve,  ex- 
pand, and  develop  park,  forest,  and  other  recreation  trails  for  hiking,  horseback  riding,  cycling,  and  other 


related  uses  on  lands  within  areas  administered  by  them:  Provided,  That  the  public  use  of  motorized  ve- 
hicles shall  be  prohibited  on  such  trails  within  (a)  the  natural  and  historical  areas  of  the  National  Park 
System,  (b)  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System,  (c)  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation  System,  and 
(d)  other  Federal  lands  where  trails  are  designated  as  being  closed  to  such  use  by  the  appropriate  Secretary. 
Such  trails  may  be  designated  and  suitably  marked  as  part  of  the  Nationwide  System  of  Trails  by  the  ap- 
propriate Secretary. 

STATE  AND  METROPOLITAN  AREA  TRAILS 

SEC.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  directed  to  encourage  States  to  consider,  in  their  com- 
prehensive statewide  outdoor  recreation  plans  and  proposals  for  financial  assistance  for  State  and  local  proj- 
ects submitted  pursuant  to  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act,  needs  and  opportunities  for  estab- 
lishing park,  forest,  and  other  recreation  trails  on  lands  owned  or  administered  by  States,  and  recreation 
trails  on  lands  in  or  near  urban  areas.  He  is  further  directed,  in  accordance  with  the  authority  contained 
in  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  Organic  Act  (77  Stat.  49),  to  encourage  States,  political  subdivisions, 
and  private  interests,  including  non-profit  organizations,  to  establish  such  trails. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  is  directed,  in  administering  the  program  of 
comprehensive  urban  planning  and  assistance  under  section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954,  to  encourage 
the  planning  of  recreation  trails  in  connection  with  the  recreation  and  transportation  planning  for  metro- 
politan and  other  urban  areas.  He  is  further  directed,  in  administering  the  urban  open-space  program 
under  title  VII  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961,  to  encourage  the  provision  and  development  of  such  recrea- 
tion trails. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  directed,  in  accordance  with  authority  vested  in  him,  to  encour- 
age States  and  local  agencies  and  private  interests  to  establish  such  trails. 

(d)  Such  trails  may  be  designated  and  suitably  marked  as  parts  of  the  Nationwide  System  of  Trails 
by  the  States,  their  political  subdivisions,  or  other  appropriate  administering  agencies  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

UTILITY  RIGHTS-OF-WAY 

SEC.  5.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  are  authorized,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  Federal  Communications  Commission,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  and  other  Federal  agencies  having  jurisdiction,  control  over,  or  information  concern- 
ing the  use,  abandonment,  or  disposition  of  rights-of-way  and  similar  properties  that  may  be  suitable  for 
trail  route  purposes,  to  develop  effective  procedures  to  assure  that,  wherever  practicable,  utility  rights-of- 
way  or  similar  properties  having  value  for  trail  route  purposes  may  be  made  available  for  such  use. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Subject  Matter:  To  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the  Appalachian  National  Scenic  Trail 

Estimated  Additional  Man-Years  of  Civilian  Employment  and  Expenditures 
for  the  First  Five  Years  of  Proposed  New  or  Expanded  Programs 
Estimated  Additional  Man-Years  19CY  19CY  +  1  19CY+2  19CY+3  19CY+4 

of  Civilian  Employment 

Substantive 

Trail  Supervisor 2  2  2  2  2 

Foremen  and  Laborers 18  18  18  18  18 

Total,  Substantive 20  20  20  20  20 

Total,     Estimated     Additional     Man-Years 

of  Civilian  Employment 20  20  20  20  20 

Estimated  Additional  Expenditures 

Land  Acquisition $500,000  $2,000,000  $1,000,000  $750,000  $415,000 

Capital  Investment 260,000  430,000  440,000  450,000  420,000 

Operation  and  Maintenance 115,000  250,000  250,000  250,000  250,000 

Total,  Estimated  Additional  Expenditures...    $875,000  $2,680,000         $1,690,000         $1,450,000         $1,085,000 
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